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INTEODUCTIOR 


The greater number of the chapters \yhich follow 
have already seen the light of day. Written at 
different times, they possess no conscious con- 
nection beyond a common setting— -that of the 
East. Such* kinship only may 'they claim as e 
may be properly attributed to the possession of 
a common source of inspiration — Aria. » It may; 
he, therefore, that some interest wjlF be found 
to . be attached to the fact that, regarded as a 
whole, the collection has unconsciously developed 
a moral. 

V 

The political theme running through the earlier 

chapters is the rivalry of European Powers. 

They were written at a time when interest 

still centred in the plots and (punter-plots, the 

intentions and amhirionsddkhe dittoes and fears 

* 

of the .pro-consuls of Vv«rcern wtions deeply 
absorbed in diff^nt phases of Empire building 
on eastern soil — in the planning, of extensions 
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pes of Oeutrpl Asia. 



tor the 
on the 
Jvance across 

thei .steppes of Oeutrpl Asia. not liussia’s 

Jjfgength been dissipated and her purpose 
weakened /'by the . iuufiense /length of her line 
pf {advance* the buffer 'Stat^g Plight well have 
■collapsed anjLp, /.different turn been given to 
dilatory. But/ Bus-da had always, pushed East 
•«is' :: #^l as Southland Fate decreet. that it should 
he on t^^p^es of the Pacific and not of the 
ipf that, the couipe of her hitherto 
anee nhpuid be stayed/:" 

Gri»t -Britain and lltrt 
Western Powers ifiianceuvring upon the Eastern 
wage. In the south-east corner of the continent 
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a^great pro-consul of France — M. Pa ul Downer — 
■was finding a cougoJi&I /field for the play of 
his activity, while GerippSy aiujj other Powers 
yuibbled titfuliv' at :'*tke of Ohfjfki. So 

largely did th &p v^llfc of 'Eprop^n^Poweffl bulk 
in the piStdMraJf they|osed^,|fciie nineteenth cen- 
tury. that the pastern pe%>leg tBtefuselv§& fell into 

a i *' *’ it; , , ^ ^ iff i y; .'t’ if 

the background ands^^teted’^ye^y. small- 'share 



of attention tdltheilf’otp doings. * In 1960jQhW 
stirre£ .un^usaly it •wfts not unlaF tho eyes 
of ’ Europe weas. opened by the collision t>et.ween 
Russia and Japan that it? became generally" 
’ recognised that an Eastern revival was at Band, 
and that the Powers of Europe were about” to 
be called upon to look at the Eastern question ’ 
from a wholly different* point of vfow. 

Euiopeau rivalries became of necessity sub- 
ordinated to more pressing problems arising 
out of the new attitude of the East towards 
the West. As a result of 'pottrjmrkrs between 
Great Britain and Russia, an agreement with 
regard to their respective interests in Persia, 
Afghanistan,’ and Tibet was arrived at <in ISOS ' ; 
and from the safeguarding - of India from aggres- 
sion from without the question of ^interest for 
Englishmen became the readjustment of rela- 
tions with the 300 million subject people within. 

Thus it comes about that the later chapters 
display Asia in a different light- They deal 
with the military achievements and the com- 
messcial and industrial profpects of an Eastern 
Power— Japan ; and they discuss some of the 
problems which arise out of the growing ambi- 
tions which have” been awakenfld'ain India. 

The moral thetL is obvious. The nations of 
Europe can no longer afford to regard Asia as 
a convenient arena in Vhich to tilt at one another. 
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m^r do 'in other directk>«fe«- being 

dimly outlined!.; The. Chinese yjrte§|i wbrks at 
Han&ow — which- wore is process of^ obstruction 
wlfen I visited that town in 1907'~<6re already 
exporting. pig“>ron to America^ Tho^jiaagnitude 
of .the' ^j>d||elo|ed mitral resources of China 
«a«lTOU Kuat^ely grasped iy^the expert 
Msnse Jalopt. ; power Itored away 


can -onltr 
geologist ; ^ 
in her phpi 
possess jxe: 


of 400 millions, by those who 
rjtadge^jjfche thrift, industry, 
1 adaptability of the Chinese 
thought of the results of the 
prodigious force represented 
scientifically organised to 
th<Matp}oital|o!‘ of the formex, may well staggei 
the imagin^taon The excise duty k«po«ed upon 
ian Cotton Industry l^k&rs eloquent 



^estimony to the terror inspired by Eastern 
‘'industrial competition in the bieasts of those 
who have even faintly exnexdenced it ; yet n > 
one ' who is acquaint^, wnb the political situa- 
tion in India will \ that *" the task upon 

\ *#» ^ * 
which British OT g |^^ah<xhip is even now begin- 

' The cowp»figrflia$ft loSeei&y 06 nUa|tt a .«wt,ra«St with an 
American co^»on to ffy them, i^fifteen %|||» with not 
lea* "i& not mare tJaM^O.OOO ttfcWof pig-iron 

&t gold $10 jmiito&K incltiifive ?<rf Jllfrgtit ‘,\d the American 
import ihifcy^ ^ 




growing ^ 

W estem. education from political into industrial 
channels. The Indian ; ; and « C&inese empires 
between them account for little short of $»alf 
the population of the world. What is going 
to be the effect of the comilfg industrial’. 


organisation of the East upon tha- ; #ages and; 
standard of living of the •working - of 
the West? A large question, *^deed, ahd 
one opening up »n ever - expanding:, vista , of 
controversy and speculation upon which it would 
be impossible to embark here, yet * one which 
must occupv the attention of economists and 
statesmen in a steadily increasing degree. ; 

It must not be supposed, because in this preface 
I have laid stress upon tne political^ aspect of 
the pages which follow, that they are exclusively 
of a political character. On the contrary, ‘with^ 
the hope of attracting the attention of the' 
general reader to the varied interests of bis 
country in the Eastern hemisphere, I have 
included in this collection chapters wholly 
destitute of any moral either political or com- 
mercial. If this bait should prove successful 
in exciting the interest of afoy casual reader 
in the more important matters tdjjChed upon 
in other parts of the voJum||ll abi|| feel duly 
gratified. 
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Ti*k strong hot breath of the land is bUbihg 
The wild sea-horses, they and race ; 

The plang} og bows of our s^ip are dashing 
Fall in the ikry southuWfhd^ face, § 

And onward still to the broadening ocean 
Out of the narrow and perilous seas, m 

Till we rock with a large and listloM motion, 

4$4he moist* soft air of the Indian breeze. 

And the Southern ‘Cross, like a standard flying, 
Hang* iu front ot the tropic night, 

Bat the (heat Bear sinks, hfara hero dying, 

And the Poie-ajtar lowers it/J signal light ; 

And the loand eaith rushes toward ""the morning, 

And the waves glow paler Wd wan the foaem, 

Ma&fey and dim, with a glance of warning, 

Vanish the stars of my northern home. 

—From n A Nt<;M in tie R&? Sea* 
by Sir AhWtv Ltal?. 
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an -eastern ijesqpuNY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CALL OF THE EAST. 


(.* Speech rielh-ertd at a Banket at the A ttl/ioQ 


*kgUib m OclobJ^ffl) 


It is a great honour that yoitThave done me in 
inviting m§ to he y$&r guest at this the ope 
banquet of your session, and believe *me* / 
keenly appreciative of your kindness. At the 
same time J am fully conscious of the responsi- 
bility which you have placed upon me in asking 
me to open a discussion in the jiresouco of so 
distinguished a company < f writers. i do so 
with" all deference, and not .without some secret 
^niagivmga as tq the wisdom of the choice of topic, 
j^hich in your courtesy you have permitted me 
to make. It is rtfk every one who lias known t!%0 
11 Call of the East,” and to endeavour to conjure 

J * for these even some faint the 

usive 1 witchery o^Eastern .tous^prove 







* Wtny ’poor prose, On 
ihhre 'axa «|any r for whom the 
„ Us lH since loteits appeal', 
&H&r whom, ifi'i^d, unie^^t^ls 'of%ttg.&nd en- 
loretid ftun iliarity * WStJi pt«saic actualities of 

daily ip EaMemJUpds, it has assumed' a note 
ok hollow— ovjp sard^aic — mockery. f T am not 
unmindful, you «j»e, of the scdmj|il derision to 
which ^the penetrating p4n of Kipling was able 
pject that unfortunate gentleman, Pagett, 
“Pagett, M.P.,” as you will perhaps re- 
' was a WHt, and a fluent liar therewith, 
poke of? tee heat of ludia as the Asian 
myth • Jg|t on a # hr months’^ -visit to 
study the East ’^November,” and was persuaded, 
apparently by an apocrypliafUndian cigjil servant, 
lengthen las stay till September. I find little 
to encourage me ip my task to-night in the lines 
with which Pagett’s apocryphal host apostrophised 
him on his depai tape — 

t A ud 1 laughed as J dtove from tlir station, but the muth r 
died out of my lips 

Am 1 thought of the fools like Pagett who write of tueir 
Eastern trips, 

Ami the aneeis of the A veiled idiots who duly jtmsgoveim|pf 
the land, , 1 *' * * A 

A od I prayed to ibe Lord to dehvgfc anothejypne mto my 1 * 
hand.” 
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Has he cast his accou 
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Would he give up his fhrono 
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wish he had toi 


At the Bar, of the Banks, o' 


^ And got damned in a commonplace way ? w 
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reality— 

.Hpphast racked hi^s ith duns and diseases 
^ An^he lie|$» thy||Pftrchit% winds blow 
Kecollectiyg old Engtlfcd } 8 sea breezes 
On hip pick in a lone bungalow , 

At the sipr timing daffcness repining, 

How W§| rds at th$ sun till it sets, 

As he ma rkp the long slmjipwa declining 
O’er the Land of Begi4^A 
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,^/the enthusiastic i v 
pg^itted by cireumaiafc' 
of Eastern travel, wi xUu " 
bitter dregs which 
1 of the draught of t 
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>at the bottom 
_ink aof at their 
imperi«W^|ding 


suggest that 
j*gt ’’ has existed, exia^B, 
tive perhaps* but always 
reilAon will surely* 
^ of tflfast” has Usen 
ustorB in the making ''of 
■ when the <f|ri * 

aid «r,term!R. mtM g»»t Se»$|«p*m 
Portugal- wlv^'tipial« of the Southern 
an^nbroken and ever-swelling volume j»,fex- 
plorers, soldiers, and’ traders has popr^»om 
Europe into Asut, etjgfed hresieti her 
vast md mysterious s|H| % r hastiilf attrac- 
tion been felt solely in *vidual 4 breaets : states 


and kin§ 
willingly. 
Nations h| 
Asian 
Great ' 


Portui 
|n havl 


yew drawn, willingly or%n-' 
fake v of i.ndi#dual pioneers, 
fallen on the tide of tha 
pain. 'Holland, Jr^pe. aip 

&Been fo jSp d #»«- 




'* cession to the loftjp&l' 
upon the crqit of anj^Mferii I 
. 'The day of conquest hi 
' of Mystery^, J>ehi«d which’ 1 
fine pf AjBT 
four centuries 


o, has-been 
stands to-day a world 
which (j^ie laid upon the 1 ? 
of four' (fenturie® ago she 
wider community at the j 
no doubt, still work for 
plorer; the merchant 
cupation in spreading ovbr 
the wftrp and spoof of ft „ 
but ‘with the^radual fwinj^ jn ^ of 

'vm # endap ‘# , the t ra T' 

Bdlyer has ja n glually passed 


e Curtain 
. familiar out- 
e pioneer# of 
id aside ; Asia 
^ the spell 
adventurers 


Euro] 
and 
early 
been s 
students 


8of 


mg m^Q 
of Easte: 



:g and trading j 
by a 1 " - Vast army of 
,e been attracted 

itlese and fascinating"^ 
research. 

„ * 

This shiftingiof the seat of gravity from West 

tor East, if rasiarkabl^is, nevertheless, neither 
inexplicft^^i. nojj* i||jjwbnral, for the very vastness 
and variety of th^pwatries apd 'peoples Of the 
East have Endowed ContiB^pht bf Asia w|ljh 
a ma nifold ipd jraorhaustible charm. PtdJosopblr 
and ^ffiPor|an, ^ittdgiteur fed-’ Axtist, Archie* 








in the 


world 


of Eastern 


letters wilt find food of 



ttthe the man 01 
%avdurs. He may 
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not 


ponder on the wisdom of 'Confucius, the Chinese 
sage, he n$gy. neve! Sf^the outpourings of the 
Persian poets, or Sddi, or again in 

the Rubaiyat c|^ y iK||hayyrfm ; and if pei - 
chance he has hfn^f ( fortunate enough Jo 
experience tlte unique sensations produced by 
toiling from daw® tguHiftJipt over the sand-strewn 
waste of an he -wifi appreciate' 

as never before 'JfSa^faaota parable word-qpainfc- 
of the Old festamentt' writers. \y«s it 
Ifaiah v\ bo wrote of ‘'-Viter® pf in 

‘i dry place, tla shadow of a great roCK ini^a, 
weary land ” 1 and Jerem ah who tella^g ^* ** a 
end of d .sorts and of pit , a land drought 
am 1 of the shadow of death a S.tud 
passed through and “where no man 
we Jura to tin domain of ait, w 
-may a$^|ppvfiion s, *toih i bs, ,an'^teinplas^SMlSh ful 
expression of the artistic spirit' oS'hts offspring. 
Whaf* could lie more bulKant than the Shwey 
Dagone of Burma or the Temple of Heaven at 
Peking, what more ingenious m conception than 
the Japanese temples at vikko or Tokio what 
more delicate in wqd^naiiship and design t&§p 
the beautiful Jain ^temples at the summit pf 
Mount Abu ; what mom lovely than the Taj 
Mahal at Agra; what more supub than the 






^ ie-0*eat Buddfiagat. 
im^0mng than t^e ^Spndooi 
1 ‘ *“'*" ' ' irvive and aye the glptjj 


fractures which sti 
of Samarkand ? 

‘ the fascinating fiol 

Strewn wastes of Ass 
ryins of Susa an 
cities of Anaradj 
a rich store 
the 
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sand- 
Isea, the stately 
agle- covered 
[!¥*oIanaru^haveMpded 
of Wpagt, 
ir' exploration 
tho forbidding 
unsolved riddle of 
mgkror Thomd. . Fo* my- 
• ? «Mming;iswij|i the #jbria 


wf N 

far. i 

ieidpassai 
“ to wind t 
m the key o 
arnbrig these'T>«n 
ie X'mvt 

I have ’ 1 1 
fnra§g Of miffh 


imagination^ 
echoing fro to a remote antiquity down 



corridors 
the, re 
thrust 
of Sir ^ 
, things 



time. Amid sue 


T 

uiW^ndings, toQ, 
m march oJ||^^9khe destroyer is 
^nto view. Sffilie." Hn the words 
& Browne, ^HpUy overcometh all 
wl^le -his sister -Odfeivion reclineth 


aemi-somnous ou a Pyranti 



isly tri| 



mg.makingpj 
■ tormrjg old g 
.berath her 
thrbugh tho&' 
them? And she mumt 
it is he" heart 
And 
with 

call deM I 
Asia holds out 


arnan 



I^The traveller as ^ ho- 
of her whb huild^i 
lething, but 



Wandere#*rthe man stricken 
lich the Germans „ 
^.prospect which ' 
•o^l8^h?,ah oneyhljey 
ust&js the source 
A : 'No contract is 


varied scenery 
an infinite and abiding chaa| 
great for her, no antithesis J&'projfoujgd'i/'. S^hte^ 
scenery, sounds, peoples, religions, ^ cuatom^ 
climates, characteristic of every division u; 


physical, ethnical, religious, or dipiatic SflwjP^bo- 
tween the equ&fbr and the pole/are included in 
tl^i bounteous catalogue Of and 

%a supreme in^|nexp%ahle jx>wer to 
If the voluptd&Sfc luxuriance of her 
Sical" vegetation is full^of a seductive appeal, 
the* vast voids of jber iimithfcs and tun-scorched 
wastes exercise upon tho mind ofl’Jjian -'an 'im- 
perious and irresistible command. |ra' is here, id 
the infinite depthiScif the wiiderniss, that the 
mind bends beforef the incomparable magnificence 
of desolation end shrinks abashed before “the, oter^ 
leur of emptiness, of 


possess^ 




Sto. 


isile«c$, ’ of Ulimitabl«r'’j. < |i|»^e. ; ^^Througljout the 
^Continent, from Scutari to THJtio, and» 
Colombo to the Arctic se^i 
display the peculiar^ 
he^r^Smanifald attrib 
exam pled degree. Theippt 
ranges gird illimitable plains, 
ance stalks hand $a hand..*Mfh 1 
immense wealth^uTs should 
jjf. poverty ‘ &M1 
jdian summer is? iu 


re deligl 

dharaoteristicef of 
superlative and un-' 
.s mountain 
.bund 
[‘■want, 
extremes 
scourge of an 
in severity by 

, Jle rigour of a Sib|^£p$mter ; the awful aridity 
of Persia and Aral)^ by the luxuriant verdure 

J 

*&4 UTMWTOOrftjy r J 


iua, Burma, or Ceylon. The colossal 
^plateau of Thibet, with, an average 




ied phe- 
ulajion 
iwig 


>00 feet, pr|j0eiiti 
1 in keeping wifcb&il 
Sa. Tht 

# ^th 
ly an 

t as t.be ice -{ring 
jidi jtbe torrid wate; 

Indian Oce^n. Of |$§ four greafe;-i|iv< 
here find ^iejr source*- 1 ho .Sal w i n, f the 
the llwan|pj^, and the have, in the 

course of a single journey ^Byped the first three 
and travelled for 1500 inilST'on the bosom of 
the fourth, passing with characteristic suddenness 
from the broad unruffled waters the lower 




and h«fc 
seen i Wi 
in the » 
with sad 


noote ot her physical 
p hflnnh>^S| i ' In Asia tmy still b $ 
ad the two extrdlups 
ev&ufi|g., Side by side 
with, sqflp: $8* plague, famine, 
^d-'-pestilfee,^t^'.j, Maskable .progeny of the 
great teeming cities of India aiyl, China, where 
are masspd together ^.extr^gm profhsion the 
multifarious entities of a an*J)ftn*ggling 

humanity, still flemish the%iwy an4^plendour> 
the pomp and pageantry, the unfettered^ and 
illimitable egoism of an irresponsible 
challenged absolutism. We in Europe b&?£ had 
some examples of autocratic ' arroganO^M^' . yfes 
a European a^rst wh^r boasted, 
moi ! ” — and it was the Tsai Paftl of Russia -who 
pompously declared, .‘‘There is no m^d cPfebn* 
sequence in litis Efdi^oabut he with iliiom I am 
actually speaking ; and so long enly as I am 
spe&king^to him is he of any consequence.” 
ButPit *w&b a Bu^meseyj^otentiate who &ut of sheer 
caprice butchered eiglity of the royal princes 
oa hie accession to Ahe throne r— «, holodOdSl 
penagbrated, to make^^» of his own words, **$| 
adMfence with custom.- It was a Smmese ,mb#$ 


arch who, wearied by the importunity of 



IP^TpKN IPPLUOT-T 

W taught religion, w $h ‘Hil r gracious 'permission 
that “they hi^t ^ak^jferi^ans of v (these 
people ” ; and it ^ is ChijBa thjfc the. 

occupant of the throne /jjttSy ' .%rite ^Xrerokle and 
OJAy ” at the foot ^h?s wr\ttc*whim,' 

the command " 

I have attempted *n the course of we observa- 
tions which 1 have ventured to*. address to you to 
indicate the cfiSjfts— -or soin$ of the causes — which 
seem* to me .to lie root rtf’ what isjan acknow- 

ledged historic fac&yjfcc,, the pf$|g&stence with which 
the Deep les of the West have turned their gaze 
durijjg recent times to the lands of the East. 1 
would n ow ask, in conclusion, has ‘'not the “Call 
of some special significance for us as 

meitnpw 4 the liritiqjjg, race ?.» 1 *1 hiuk it has. 
For > tber* can be no more engross 

mg chApt^.u) history than that wh^iunfolds lie- 
fore the filler the tW/^g events, 

by which th# , irresistible force of a virile 

character involuntarily, but irmv if a) >ly,i|p^ised up 
the inagnilusent fabric o^Vfi®ter i ‘ so veroij|^|y upon 
the drying embers of the 'gorgeous cmpireS%f the 
East. ;t The English did not calculate the con- 
quest of the Indies,” writfe^ Einerson ; “ it fdl to 
their character/’ No d^e for conquest go^lped 
'the policy entreat liritain in her dealings with 
the: Eastern World ; rathenjA^^her statesmen 




in ex 


iei> 

‘ fresh tic 



A* 


, tbr acq\jiroB| 

mBhP 


to accompanying Bur 
■new resfkmsibilities. tbe interest 
of England JJpndift began in trade and ended, 1*£ 
spit» of hers®' 4tk empire;' Never has so gorgeous 
a possession been forced upon so unwjJIing a recip- 
The jlpast ambitions and soaring schemes 
Powers crumbled to du^« half realised 
he prolific energy an3$powers of a free 
d people ttnscourged by 
,nt and ^psourceful beCau 
think and to act'fbr themselves.” 1 
Portugal held undisputed sway 
commerce of the'Ekst,' by right’ of might w 
her supremacy at %ad given her. 'V?i|h 
wane ofiPortu^nese and Spanish powM^Os© | 
quieteimpkesioB ifie twin *£ars.of France and 
HollfflBPmid fbir a brief and breathless moment 




pie continent of iJjgia vibrated beneath 
the touch, of the dramatic figure of Dupleix. But 
the sea power' ofTeach in turn was harried and 
broken by the hardy ifiS^finers of England, •while 
in Iftdia itself, tb© wto* band of self-reliant and 
determined traders held grimly and doggedly \o 
their own, producing the men when the moment 
came — Clrv «, Hastings, papier, — who wont their 


rom thf 


own way, and, under airtorm of p: 
Government at borne, laid firm 

ntain India. 






» u$ure empire. Nothing could stay the extent- 
of the Compra/s territories, last, wheb 

the whirlwind of the great mutinjyjpfewept over 
'.India and spent itself, the magni™»t conception 
of Indian Empire, with its immeilSSwIisponsibilitids 
and its tremendous power for shaping the destinies 
of Asia, dawned faintly on the min^t of EnahH&d’a 
statesmen, adjr the possessions of the “ f^HH|k|e 
East India Coaptoy” became thencefoc^MM 

A^UpKe^l^d dawned; the spirit of empire in 
- its pUrest-mnd 1 highest form lijt the imagination 
' ifij^'governed the actions of the long line of Indian 
t tfT cerovs and officials, whdfe^eWard for years of 
JUtflfevio. and strenSotiwendeavour is to be 
%un4HBke knowledgejth&t is craven in 

living wills across the fiilld of -fttfeir this 

preghadfejtenteifee oi yb arlale :*Z{ iuPflHjjHp^.'e 
of Force displaced nobler 
of justice, order, and peace. PWr 

For the history,, of India -Sfis ’how kingdom! 
warred ceaselessly with yifl idom, and how century ' s 
after century left her ah Illy pwy to- invasion' and 
conquest from without, because torn by dissension 
within ; it tells, too, bow$be advent of a strong 
Wiling power from the \S|tet'was alone able to give 
her thejjtegtegB of order and peace, by governing 
with MHnPhand and a detached impartiality 
the y|HKice6 congregated Atm her soil. The 




mg am 0JP*f8eat Jtmam 


war licked fierce 


Por thougblr-^no|»lw^.y f 
over, heedless oflfejisequencee, 
the task of endeaj?c^|i: 

with Western Si^as. |\ , t 

iecided, was ta^e of * afjf . «'xcIusj||j ^te uropean 
typo, the literati|p of India was tffi felff place to 
the English classical Th% Jndian student of to-day, 
soaks a mind ill adapted^' to such treatment tpitl* 
thf philosophy of Herbert Spencer and the idegls 
>f John Stuart Mill.* Discontent with tiifAisting 
»der of things has hpeetf the 


n 


more* 
herself 
minds 
finally 
Suropeai* 
place to 


i? 







t , .vex, external influent havS been at wc 
which have ad&ed fcel tg^n steady glowing firm's 
the dawn of thlf twenriefch century witnessed the : f. 
rapid growth of new forces throughout the Ea^t — / 
forces gsPfefted By "the clash of tl^cold, logical, 
calcula|i^»rsin of the West wf$h*the ‘introspec- 
tive nn^^mie^g^me mind of the East. The ri^- 
Hng storm brofl^Hp the plains of Manchuria, and 
thg^fi^rojarW-tbe Eastern Power tlw^foole 
m writhed under the suP^pacv 
waef .be 'expected that India 

; of the pulse which 

fpbut the ^bn^piit ; nor were ex- 
atioiss djsappointedsf!|p®o|^nvariably the case 
sh eireumstaMls f|B^|jifeg ambition and 
Hence, j The Indian 
National Congress bec^aa^ pernaeatfed with ex- 
tremists, while" sedi^on was wide ^jfffffished by 



under s 


* 

■qui 


the native press,! 
poisonous 
We find oun 
new chap 
india, ai 


ttfra 


anarchy bro' 




like a 

n many parts of thIKcountry. 
i therrp the beginning of a 
e history.. ofJ&reat Britain ip 
s 1 of thwchapter may be 


It 

3 ’ ' !f^i: , .v 

no man Cjj^lforetell. This onl^ is certain, that 
the problem with which graft* Britain is’ now 
•confronted — the problem, that is to say, of the 
future relations between tenders and the ruled 
— % gff which must call ‘for the 'exercise of aU 
; ; J^^||pt»ibutes of British character which have 









„..^-otor-car,;the ^ 

who were enticed from 



the '|^t^chaiae: to 
&#x>i Europe. 

tales 


who were en*tceu «um ‘ gBSy”, 0 f ^ East, 
of the kingdoms and to ®. 0 MXatdM ' 

i‘ which they fonn^m^lvefi%^. * 

" id tlvosii to ^ loQUStomed 

can I 


WP * w •;. 

in their owu count] 

in Asia 4 the $^ in E \ 

a notable trayflWBs tb 


wrote Tavernier, 
lyenteenth /4fe n y : 


“ nor at tl 
The • best j 
te: 
hoe 1 


boeW are 'IJSJF. R '" i”i ' 

victuals fl^ich 'you bavJlought xu good ow • 

'It is true that great change have taken place. 
.*smoe-=#Vmier. gave- to the 

. :hi»iy^rmgs.. . Asia, ' urop ‘ ' 


fours, iipri^tb . tbe sd 

l:'^/;C:to / say ) :.“^'the 

*■' ’ • '^ay%h you, and your 
\Jpf^‘get ready those . 
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'It 'is, 

Baluchis h 
Which Ij 

*h 

and Son 



'' 4 ." ;t 2 « vr. ,» 

JtAjlpp; that - I atn now eon- 
,J '‘4iSl Chaldea, ]?6rsia and 
tile h%e* . block of as 

•tween. Chilasi 'and 'feet-, Turkestan 
Siberia,, agd bit-, lovely highj^wids 
of South-wcTst qj^ -of all of which I ca “ 
with that apprecttWon which personal e. 
alone can give. Ami it is as 



narrowest sense 
to taflKas his 
dictum m 




prepare 1 


f* Simplify the sage 


Jfche wo®,." 

x/ cannot travel in 
Asia ap thly do in ^p^kihat I now propose 
to; write, ’ , 

•r 1 tfy „ ; 7 

Among the peoples in, #hose philosophy die 



01.'* 


iueer is rtiR ; ^ ); .tjhiiJg yn 


moon o 


f travel is 


f&he physical character of 


Ijw/I irovL of Asia, which id toil 


laseimuo thj 


mnnnns 


traveller By reasoft 
their apace;" lend tUems* 



o a 
mile, 


miliar figures in my 



daily marehingy 


1 he 

ns of Baluchistan 


variety of feahsport. pack - pony, n 

doiikfljjj^ and oamfe3 arc all 

Hr on iSmmimiuen^ 

the snWroorehod pla»«(IM>f Eastern Persia, 
ttie form|| in 1VI esopotfcm sa/^W estern Persia, and 

ma y ; 5 

fmKKS ^ tage of evolution — namely, the wheeled 


j^nntainous lands as well. In yet other 
* ih© science of travel has reached a 






4 '" t? 

wh< 

' '"la radlf" m^intamoas. 
ia^the altfiosfc imivf real agent^. 


, <s* ( 

Where 


;: eabw, W ^mountain- peak and precipice, 




■.‘Mb' 'k^er"- : ahii»ia%, ma^ himself sttsps Ip>: 
— J ~ : - ii»*^aai£ ft ft true, animals 


In certain mountainous 


M met with successfully ‘wiwl 

man, such as th^'d^^Sp^B: 
which flourishes travels^ 

safely over the rug^^ wSy OTinosmtable highlands 
of that strange and dreary country; and I .hath, 
occasionally ojjje aopOM^a sturdy breed of sh< 
employe^:,:,by :»piad w to .carry their b$gs 

' ever, provide u tbe exceptidBjS 
to thef ; nflii ; a ^fc^ feuch .regions human.' trapsgo^ 
may be Said icnSfe the basis of mam’s mobili^|( 
There remains one othji0||||d of j ^Sjuitpy to be 
mentioned — namely $j 

conveniently intersect 
Some parts of India |i^j#shh|.er $ cai 

such aa^l&wer ' Where lal i-to.-do 


rm. 


will often he founc 



. AVt., l . J-ilthi' "''i 




i hie 

A\*\P L-tM* * ‘ : J 

|Sj 

its 


wathijg* transport, t 
“ | live arteries of cqpan! 


provinces and 







letween its extreme 
other term one is un- 


L$t 


■manifold TSeans of 
arka with 

a, necessary the ^anii^ bf ' 

l^yrord- road ju|Mdipfhroughout chapter* 

'J'Ge readegc ■Hpfjlpest his mind of all precon- 
ceived ideas .TP^Wrthe meaning of the word- 
Perhaps the nearest approach to a genera 
tlon of an Asiatic road will be found in$ 
fication of Euclid’s definition of a straight line- 1 
‘‘That which lies tmevei 

« * iV‘ “ 

points.” . For wanF 
fortunately compelled apply the word to any 
line of country over whTO|JBe travels in passing 
from one point to another. Under these circum- 
( stances, the road may or may noi%e distinguish- 
able, from the surrounding country*- andean that 

f m be postulated for it with a ny that 

will not have a macadamiCT^ptfri;^|;«^Vhen 
le road is distinguishable from the surrounding 
country, it , I 
'being, by tri#itio 
particular pfein- 
instan'Ce. *^h|se reipi __ 
jj$>. foreign-mile road^ 

India, but on 
then, a few 



phe so by reason of its 
rtest distance between 
sen two villages, for 
not, of course, apply 
^s the post-roads of 
the indigenous article. * 
is on the subject of 
nsport. Thjfjraba, already mentioned, 
or less ordinary cart with hooped cover- 
ibling a light covered dray, and calls for 



MOD 


no particular, d 

if pomdwhat tec 

JSL. 1 )-. 



>vides a useful J 
lotion in Asia 

. naif. ' U'he twowheeled 

cart,, of Indian des^i^' , 'iVasii^fta. g^pterl to*, 
mod Or n requirements ‘ in Norther®' India. vs 
on the pont-roail^, and eonin ys and 

passenger's — <•<> take a single examplV' of its 
usefulness — fo-ni India* to Kashmir*. oi 

pouios nro found. u|fclj|bervals of fo^r or '“five 
ndfes, and so affect, tiwfp does 'his system work:} 
rh.it, one expp’ionces no difticuily in covering t>». 
mueii as a hundred miles, . between dawn and 

( Ltd L . 

The vehicle* however, with w. Inch I pori 
fin? I>c,st, acquainted in the Ut.^smn iara/nfcm 


too,, is without 


n^s - ■ that, hmood 


he ud lmfiktlLau oharmm f intic of 


o v*'Ty 



oP Eastern canTim-; aud it ha^ the addtfciojhal 



<‘*0 one occasion 
aired miles in a 
/rnfilos of Central 

'ip 

Russian has ’aid 


peculiarity of having *io^ 
i drove two fhousatwj^ 
l.p amass acres.- tle v ,li 

Siberia and Turkosla'tSo 

hiinSelf out to absorb. the& oounfrw and hfMB 
4 dotted linog of solitary little post-houses wwfe$ 
them at intervals of ten to twenty mileKgjfe fj^ rk 
the lines of his advanee^? # Ai each of ll)|jrjnfr'ii 
pays the s >ost - master for grease for thd ’AiMes 
of One’s wheels, which otherwise oatejh fire, and* 
one also pays him for' a relay of pomes and a 
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jrigwS 


whidb t 

only y^prt tesoniU®* »W««B 

M to satisfy Euclid's iMBf 

Hiule is harnessed between tie. iL^^HE, 
L. crawled into the box through the <«gj< 

the driver places himself JBR 

shafts, th^by jF&fc • Ho% yamped, 
for the m »ng •»Jr^®g Wr ; fetal V|*y 

and in eemi-dartaes8,.t e^ M? tilie 

the bine of .^. ^Zf^ind- 

driver, «4 U »pw >" the ?*? ^ r,idPlhMI: : 
*gs for appreciating the , en P”®“”L, g^0 

has, been expends! npon the averng 

»ad. ' .bioh tbe'Wfeii 

In those parts pf ^g ^toael-b^, 
cart h&a ■ twt yet ■ ■ 




LLAN^T. 


afford b_ an 

Bsh-ch’m^yd. percj 
I who do noP^i^rai 
,metoiiotM''V horeaf 




We vehieiefe.xbt: 

,yfer h, roughly iw 
- •Six coast 

j k . 

of i.hteir lifiO’ir.- on 1 intro 
is**' 'men to a Iwtow. at a co 1 



J 2:8 

^n th^pfdvhice 
«08 
(to 

rundled in 

Ire being tffjPy' ' ' T 
fftrthii^jjjtji mile, 
ire mat^|wrofmflpebf 
wheel-barrow amis 
; and in Shanghai 
ally to tho scene 
'Xnggerated size, 
ract price of s:\ty 
p : Ci!rftS*£sf!y is. oj|d.) per nr.an per mouth. This. 

iy u. ifrm of 1 ra import to whiff the 

&• from Europe will Keldom, if over, resort, 
must, return to a consideration of the 

S forms of an niai traiiepoid which he will 

£y *pw- 

Jfp.volc- ] n>ny or mule is Ujjfffoubtedly the 
animat" most widely yused'yby |pivel3er in 
Asia. " iii I’trsia there is q,iSny§|^n of pofci -riding 
“ o^e, relays of. ritUn^^tsw being found ao 




m» vc 


the pijst-huuses in place .-of the harness horses of 
the jffet - roads of other lands. .This system Is 
4^owff as “ chapar,” and gvat distances can. be 
ottVec^J. by the n.ndy traveller, who may continue 
ridhigp n.s long ns he oan.pduce his aching limbs 
to cling to the 3ggj(ik. A singly horse is supplied 





Id travel 'at 
It cannot b 
pk-pony is a 
ij-erworked, under 
looks out on tb 
that is characte; 
The methods of 


•sut 

Id wwh , 

, ( *> *1 ^ 

of moat Ming 
' him vary in 

with immemorial custom. Here is an 
as I daily witnessed the operation performl 
the western confines of Mongolia. Onejs 
holds the pony’s head, others place the 
in position on either side, two "others ag&ii 
a rope all round the pony and baggage, |>1 
foot each delicgjejjy against the pony’s AanJ 
then heave. Ml thfl.fr consider the 
secure, • d»pn*. t^^ ™Bb jp»trikes. Whe _ 
happens, al it • Jj|JP^Wlit3y do^-'yoh^ 
placidly on whileyeui: most .precious 
are scattered to the four winds of heaven, ^and 
a perspiring crowd of men hurl themselves' o% 
'unfortunate animal. In addition 
the pony usually finds itself burdened^if- 
ingi.Sbme .pab ; at leaatw'the d avla.,m arch >iirith 
the 'rperaou of its driyer, s .Pad 
, :.>*■ : :-r- 



wwi 



sgotiated 
with wh 
ra.n roade 
lere erne i 












:-’te 




■ YM ■ .-. ynw Miassu-ANY 
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■ wV is: 


wiia^wSMT 

“ li- 




ee Ut&Koldi^i 'wp-fi' 

| te»g up t^.liarjt 
lastin’ waifci 
Jwni&sariat cnml 
'kt$forB abot is :x jj 
pt’« a gc-ntienm^Jj 
axuisH&riat cam*tt* 

[’ m a ostridge an’ a or$hi 

, A' 



of 


fload. 

fool, 
a t&ufc, 
leaid an’ done, 
in one.” 


I have spoken, is 
Zoologists under the 
vies with the camel 


or w j 

know%, 1 
Bos (xrunnicm, 

A tohrelhfiess of its movements. Its jduef 
hdation is to be found .ityv^p fact uhat 
4jSjttifce at homo it great altitudes, and travels 
K over grolmd.;'which would prove" too dsfi- 
>r horses or mules. I employed the yak 
pd$»ime for a period of three mouths, during 
T was never at a less al.ti|pde than twelve 
tad feet, usually,, at # flBfed i ng four- 

Koiisah^, feet, and at alti- 

(raryihg .from sixte Wp Mrosand :to nineteen 
foetje— some • ttrcr' thousand* or Jfcree 
thousand feet, that ig to say, above the fttbimit 
6f Mont Blajjh^,.. 's . ’ • ■ '■> 

^wutnan transport varies in differ-4 
*'In "those parter^jf the Himalaya®,, 
' m personally acquainted *ie load 
:|fty„ r pounds,y;#id , the, pa^^r 


The valued 
>^ahV countr: 

h , whichfJ 

, carried 




a mtereh of 


MOJ&BSI 

' {\ •* * 





ice; , The meit 


tw*P® ; t> %<tofcy’%«88 i!^ 
•e neoessalflp Splendid; % 
pan % bri||e ejggle ft 



and lool 

; ot rop^^th i;opo r hand.-rails^pielr' Jgjtys 
high above a fpsilhig^^ &nc 

Singly as ona-Sfi^anSs along it, 
expraj^fij® of the j^fcrtge -Guilder’s art. 
is in Sr; ^p^|fe tbat^pa& as a beast of burden, 
at his best. TUroughou#l*o 
can afford it or whcj^vdigp^y 
in sedan chairs carri^| by two, IJK’lFee, - 
bearers. A degree lower than the clmir-be&lfe# ; - 
;Lro%|be ordinary porters whose powers' of en~y 
> ! u ratioe are truly remarkable. In Ssu-ch’u^ 
in Western China, my own bearers carried ,loJ 
of a hundred and thijity- three pounds apiecQMP 
marched from twenty to thirty miles a-di 
rates of pay approximating ten pence per 
per day; and instances have been record^ 
well-knd^fe traveller of porters in this pre 
carrying ‘xbe ; alrno^locoj icei vable weigh# of four 
hundred pounds during daily, mfm&es- odLten %r' 
twelve miles of mountain tr&ck^fP 

It now remains, 1 to say a 

word upon the possibilities HM- transport., 

I have pleasant recollections -days anebf 

sevens nights spent upon one occasion in floating 
peacefully down the broad bosom of the Tigris 
Itiver on a raft of skins and d^ths put together 
; t "C : 





bisMifc. 




t l. must leave the reader 

jfj > ■ v 

ijnriK (ff ttie ^leasuraWe excitement 
fwlFd for thirty miles by the force 


of* the current of a Himalayan river in flood or) 

*' craft of this kind. , ,'dfjjjtL 

^ln China the rivers provide a field fofPrhe 
duties of an immense boating population. Ar- 
of white-sailed junks ply# to and fro upon 
housands of miles of^her navigable water- 
IB. For over a thousand miles the Yaug-tsze 
legated by steamers of considoraLifi size and 
i, and beyond, where jfpid render 

SI” river unsuitable to swya^rs, bjMipfe^ junks, 
pn m over the four viar five- hundred miles 
beiwl^lcbf^p and Obung-kfing amid tfefMfeagic 
scenery of uhi&^k>werinj|- g< > rges, where each fresh 
turn in the wiulmg course opens up a new 
vista of natp|p splendour, is a thing not easily 
• forgotten. And ifjjt end of it the voyager 
finds that, in common wi$h every ojther phase of 
Eastern travel, it demands* that he discount the 





; swelled to admit 


S®nh, respect 


f nique, in. that it ajone of methcws 

f Eastern travel calls for -no ext> -;^^y e y $pstfj|| 
tot ny>Mfel confess to derivmg ; ^» a : tl/ d^ ^^ 
of yftigly&ion. from- $te cdnlqmplatMi jqf A dai||| 
march done^?ah&* from thn4> peculiar joy wfoStsl^ijl 


the p%ward of those “wno scorn delightisji and 
live laborious days.” ’ 



OflzYEl’ER TTI.* 

t ■ 


M'VSTKHY. 


f /U'fr t* „ , m 

: fchft ■» ‘I'jptdSnth %|>tnry decade oiffljj 
surname*} the Great, f harl laid thu, founda- 
one of the worlds great' oapitals — had 

his oit v/ in the words oflBfe hi\stoflfo©> 

" ^ 

yfbrlorn hope” on tjbo newly conquered 
Ntfffes of the Baltic. That wa%|*Poier*s way ; 
■pt^itiver h ( > did, b^did it #itll r all his might, 
marking himself with hie own strong hands and 
SPMpiMg in person with imperious energy the 
out of ins own 4 ' itipas. “ Fo ljfl&j big the 
acpfe God g ;suv to Adam/’ Jj^n\vrot$ “ I 

earn my bread by the sweat Ilf my hrowpwnd the 
early years of the eighteenth century saw h im 
h aging desperate warfare with the and 

marshes of the JN ova, &kd raising Mg tE m y by 
iorce the city that was 1*6 become St^Hv&hurg. 

Any one who visits the Russian caproi to-day 
can examine for himself, among other things, Unf 
church that Peter built, does not compare 





eat with 
the more 
edrak of 
many 



piking-, 
e Holy, 
and iwdlectmh*, of 
head before the 


WWm m ‘ 

>e^^ma 
modern '^ehurchefiJi 

more ; hot it stanc 
monument jtp Peter's 
the hom^pBr the 
the past*, must “'bow 

capital and appointee! centre of Ru^jjffth reg 
tiou, and so tb$ Tsas^lof Holy Russia, whip fob; 
upwards of thfSe eehtujieih had been 
it. the cathedral ‘0$g$r Michael in thg 
capital, wefe ; hencefoHih’to find their last rAu^ 
place in Peter’s city in the silent vault b an jfrtlb*' 
the cathedral of Peter and St Paul. TnSfrB ^ 
may be seen , at the preheat day the tombfi^pf 
all the Tsars sav© one (Reter JLT., who died qf 
smallpox at the age of seventeen, was buriecfC;’ 
at Moscow), who have lived and reigned in 
St Petersburg. ■/ 

Thera is perhaps nothing suggestive of mystery 
in the long rows of square marble tombs, each 
one representing a separate ljnk in two Centuries 
of Russian autocracy, that confront the stranger 
who iftOtjlpbus enough to visit them, ^everthe* 
less, ov$|f one at least of them bangs a deep 
shadow of uncertainty.^, In November 1.82| died 
Alexander L, Tsar of Russia, at tbe town of 
Taganrog, whence body was transferred in 



ar»|]ooK ''jpon the labe of their kte Emperor 
Jtfqjgp lay b state, wttj^that itflHfcs openly 
|$lM||r6d at the tim^rhat, whatever % ©fiioiafy 
I^Plfr flsay, wast not tltfit ':&£ 

'^lesamlof. Here *&e\ makings of a pretlf 

’ jjg „ jKjjT; • 

, jffilft cry ^p9j|Nibe days of railways 

f&Bjif Stretersburg to -'"iMBffik in the heart of 
|^S|ia; it was infinitely further before Russia 
. ilf thrust her ribbon of steel from one end of 
Jpto the other; yet it is in T^atisk that the 
, W 't° the mystery ;; jj5 to be found. Any one 
^;whose business or plenum may chance to carry 
him to this remote centre of Russian rule may 
study a chapter of B^sian history which 
:> finds no place in the chronicles of Jjcognised 
historians. J||$* 

Tomsk, as all the .world knows, is the university 
town and capital of all Siberia, the chief ci^y, that 
is to sayf of a territory approaching |^^illion 
square miles in area; yet the convenience of those 
who would journey there has not even remotely 
boon consulted. The main line has passed it by, 
and only as an afterthought, seemingly, has, a 




braich line, been eonstr 
the sixty miles ,<gf swamp 
between the 
came about .that 
one autumn morm 
slumbers and ejected from 
of my berth the St 
posited bag and baggage Sr 
form of the 




imparatjvel 
express to be de- 
the cheerless plat* 
iga. Foui hours 
a ^ ion ' 

to be . u i l ^ ^ d by 
ftibu at n^pu|tbat 


later I found myself at rfly 

The visitor to Tomsk is 
a variety of sensations 

there are hotels for him |o live in and rest® 
where decent meals are to be had — a satisfaction 
which will be all the more keenly felt if he ha 
had t hft Rpftisfortupe to experience thS' discomfoi 
of thewseera, too often the only form of hostelry] 
in Russo- Asiatic towns ; disgust at the villainous 
ways that pass- for strffti^iWstonishment at fthe 
size and i^gnifioence O^ifeny of its buildings; 
at its afc of twentieth century progress and 
modernity, its university and museums, «ite- 
electric light and telephones, its theatres and its 
shops, and alwve all, at^lhe siae and complete* 
ness of it^kgfendid technological institute}*. and, 
last but not ’milt, absorbing interest at the chapter 
of secret history which it guards. It is with* tips 
latter subject that I am now concerned. 

On November 19 (II^g|gaber l) 1825, Alex- 




■if 

JW'" 

of Ru$ 
lizabeth. 



i ; of 


noii 
%ha 
ture , 

notfifBg myre than ; 
for many years, under i 


expired in the 8 
Bo 6»y t|fc historians ; 
e ‘Jp' will learn 
f‘ the prema- 
eath*%f Alexander” was 
juofiarch’s abdication — that 
e disguise $l«a pious ascetic, 



■ he lived a life of prayer arid selff&bnegatiou among 
his subjects in fay Silver ia, |pp finally died an old 
man In 1804 at the housjfof the merchant Khromoff, 
and y^^juried by monks of Tomsk, in the 
the Alexfe monastery. In proof of 

«t hieb:I ■ was taken to the sacred tomb over which 
chapel was in process of erection. Of greater 
iterest Oven- than the tomb is the little house — 
now n to this day; as “ Alexander’s hotaS©'’ — in 
the vicinity of residence of tbi^' ‘^ceased 
merchant Khromoff, where the ascetic Ispent the 
pefcwr part of his later years. ‘.It is difficult to 
avoid being seized with something ofJffie enthujgi- 
1 -*sm of the people as one stands in the’^pfoll wooden 
room, scarce 20 feet in length by 1 8 fSfet in breadth, 
furnished “only, in the lifetime of its occupant, wi$h 
the brick stove commim to the Siberian settler’s 
home," wooden chair and pallet, au^Ahe simple 
household utensils necessary for everyday exist- 
ence, "hut ablaze to-day with golden ikons— ex- 
pressions of the people’s worship and respect. 
Portraits of monarch and monk 



walls, placed* sid||| 
insemblpn 



their *i 
; tere?* 

Alexander $ liter&s told'': by the 
The Tsar, they poiniTWt, white 
prime of li|p, was aa embittered anc 
appointed mah^JHis , every action towards the 
d,«^|yof his f, i ^|r ' .yaa 'su^egtive ofei% mpnhid 
dUHMflfte for thepo^tiqp hexjjgjscupied. %nd here 

to the 


t’ndjjp can appeal, with no * male «j 
pages of recorded history. Describing *his de- 
parture for Taganrog, the historian 'Bambaud 
vuitqfc as follows: “At the moment of his d<lfc 
parttjre he appears to have been shaken^Ff 
presentiments, and insisted on a recfHpn 
mass 1 being said at the monastery of St *Alex- ^ 
ander Nevski. In broad daylight lighted t»|x 
were left in his room. - At v Taganrog JOlK^thc 
received,,, circumstantial accounts * as to t^o e(%* 
spirac^fef the Society of the South nnffi rte> 
schemes of regicide. Cruel recollections of ft&pl 
may have mingled with his melancholy. He 
thought sadly of the terrible embarrassment* 
which be would bequeath to hi« su? 


.or? ;bf" 

his lost illusions ; of his liberal sympathies ; of 



former days which, ior Poland, as in Bussia, 
had ended in a reaction ; of his broken purposes 

and changed life. In the Crijftea he was heard 

*’ . ' <S ■ j ' 






f*had proved but vanitj 
yearning spirit would henceforth seek peace and 
consolation in a humbler walk in life. 

The people of Tomsk, it must be admitted, 
confess to complete ignorance, a£ the , 
thfc'* exalted rank of the stjjffger wt 
mysteriously appeared among them. Far 
conjecture at all times played briskly rouh& iue 
namfe, it wafl not until after his death that 
such conjecture assumed 'the shape ’which it 
wears to-day, or developed into definite belief. 
Feodor Kuzmitch — such was the stranger’s name 
— drifted* into Siberia in company with a band 
of prisoners, having been “moved on" to. the 
land of exile by the frontier police on a charge 
of vagrancy. For long he lived a quiet and 
retired life in a village some distance from the 
capital, and eventually, at the invitation of the 
merchant Khromoff, whose acquaintance he had 
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made, took 
at Tomsk, k^Sj 
Jfcier’e House* i; . 
already spoken ^ 

^»d 
On 

abdicated mo 
adduce eviden 
of no dispute. tie w«i® 
with a manner that ffom the 
homage from the simple peasant 
ness to the monarch is there for all to see, —here- 


your attention is drawn once more to the pictures^ 
which adorn th&hut. He himself hid his origin,^ 
arid former life beneath an impenetrable curtain 
of mystery, and to the frequent questions of his 
patron Rhromoff upon the subject hia answe^ 
was always, “ No, ti^t cannot be revealed— a-' 
never.” But beyond all this it is asserted that 
immediately prior to his death he handed oUbr 
to his host papers proving jfco him Hyoml all 
doubt that in the humble anchorite he had been 
entertaining unaryares no less a person than, his* 
abdicated emperor. These papers were carefully 
preserved, and after his death were transferred at 
his own request to the archives at St Petersburg. 

A.nd if further circumstantial evidence he de- 

■ 'g* »' <' ' f 'i t* 1 A 4 





STERN ;SfXSCatE^r. ^ 

' dominionl; he reml 

fch tifm in tkd&m F*>f t$&> : priest <dT 

screwed * 
twkeyhole ; 
fch astonishment 
m throfee of all 
before the mysteri- 

V^Such is the story of Alexander I. as treasured 


by the foi k . of far Siberia. I have given it for 
what it is worth. You may smile indulgently as 
r, you read the tale; but if ever you change your- 
self to visit Tomsk and to stand in ‘‘Alexanders 
house f or visit the lonely hermit's grave, you 
#’i]l not fail' to he touched by the spell which the 
belief of a devoted poopfo has v, oven round the 
spot, My cojonin in Tomsk has left me many 
vivid memories, none more vivid or more lasting 
perhaps than that, of a simple peasant devoutly 
crossing himself as he knelt in earnest prayer 
on the brink of a lonely grave. 





Every one l«g| hjtWp’ : *|SeaiS' 
merits of diflefe^P’OT-ms o( spc 
board the partisans of fox - ti| 
sticking, big-game shooting aii('f^|ung, 
heated arguments, each engaged in the obviousS 
hopeless task of trying to eonvwnie^ho other 
the • uperiority of his own particulajj^and favodp 
ito sport. As far as my own experience go#i 



I have never corno across any form of sporb^at 
has quite the same fascination as the pursuit df 
mountain hig game, and it was due to my fond- 
ness for sport of this particular kind, in, conjunc- 
tion with certain private reasons which “rendered 
it expedient that I should ‘return to civilisation 
at an early date, that T found myself embarked^ 
on a journey which I would not willingly Under- 
go a second time, however strong might be the 
inducement. ' . ■ s# - 

I had for some time been wandering among 
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i a P- 
ajestic 
i), in the 

’ anim® JHU^DCed some of 
ami ardraiUP^talking it has 
to enjoy . 4 Thus >*t came about 
-.weeks’ most succe«ji|fl hunting, 
:iad secured bjrff-a-dozen fine pairs 
of 'the imichr^oveted horns, I found myself cut 
off from tblySbuter world by huge barriers of 
mountains, whose snow-bound passes loomed in 
gria|j|defiance between me and civilisation, making 
my journey the anxious and dangerous one it was. 

There was a good deal tb occupy my attention 
before starting, which caused mo to decide to 
halt at the village of Booriji, on the Indus, for a 
couple of days, where I might make all the 
arrangements possible for the journey. There 
were, in addition to a bungalow occupied by two 
officers attached to the Gilgit agency, by whom 
I was most hospitably entertained, a post and 
telegraph office, and a tesildah or native official, 


pK HIKS. 

who-# iWfe'uld be moBt'.^'iseftijP'.'.la ; gating 
me to ^^y ^coolies;..;^^ traj^port^^rbf ' whfle. 1 
of onfe ' '^voted |p overhauling’- the ; 

baggage jB^atspenjjpg with as much of • 

driving Bnowsto| , ms, t '^ra^ig^fi^^s, 
avalanches; arid 

passes of the mountains, of frosf-l^lML^M^^ram 4 
of the death from exhaustion and^gtypHra , 'iff 
certain native^ who had recently ^essayed a. 
journey across the mountains, were^fiiflo&fc and| 
obtrusively prominent whenever I K^j to ied the’; 
subject of transport among the rjatfflis. * Such 
rumours were doubtless exaggerated with a' vhg|j£ 
to increasing the rate of hire ; but that they 
were to a, certain extent^, well grounded was ob- 
vious when a sorry- looking individual approached 
me to beg for alms and showed me in the place 
of hands a wretched withered stump, tho result, 
he assured me, of frost-bite. 
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Luckily there was no necessity to take tents, 
there being huts at inhfevals the whole way ; 
and having discarded Hi ^Impediments of the 
kind that I had wifh me* in addition to all 
superfluous ammunition t and stores, I collected 
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and arranged if - i 
jjds, ^ that 1 ’should rSi 
in coolies. This raaf see: 
to -take all that one i ochres * w 
l«ht; %it fit' must, be jememben 
•fi® or sixty pounds i j! ' j5 ' 4 
nolie under ordmlHil c 
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when wudiasg throdpi ' 
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dry light 
the least 
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■avelling 
though 
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hardly 
'or forty 
dry snow, if ' you 
3f; tjjjp! day’s march : 
pofe party, the horns 



avei 
fckms, 
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im iw fh* 

^ ’ • >> 

d :t^iaeav food for 

men, the rifles and guns two more, 
leaving%il]jt' ; thirteen for everything else, includ* 
ing stores** bedding, and the small amount of 
camp fumi^uye I allowed myself 
. When everything was ready, plenty of coolies 
were 'found walling to go from Boonji, especially 
whenAthey realised that they were only expected 
to accompany me far ae'Astor, a village a 
few marches disUui%%irera I was to obtain fresh 

. fcp ’ v j,^ 1 

transport. \moi)g"' , t&.ena were three Kashmiris, 
who had brought graiss ropo for making the 
sandal usually worn by the sportsman in the 
Himalayas, from the fertile valley of Kashmir, 
earlier in the season, add were only too glad of 
the opportunity thus/'bsdforded of returning to 
their homes, by :i ^Phfeeri!ig to accompany mo 
and carry loads the ,*hole way. This was satis- 
factory, and on th* 12th of January 1900 I 







tosp 


>%y* T w f 

wg 

to enjoy ‘^0le mo 
the many 'little trill 
comfortable — w 
an easy -chau^d vyt 
a score of others,' 
perhaps, and» accepted as a mat 
the ordinary routine of every 
sufficient importance ti® make absence ieli 

and their presence appreciated b'y^ffijjfc one whjd. 
may chance to have been in tfye' oftep'^u.ipl^^ttW 
position of having to do without them. It was, 
consequently, the 13fh o f 9 Qu when 

.1 left the barren ga^y^flaBiq^i^ p Ke Indus and 
began the ascent of ;■ -chain before 

me. In front Nauga ¥am jfa .Wtj/&2Q feet) frowned 
down like a giant sent^3|v^n the surrounding 
country; behind, as far asjflie eye could see, rode 
tier upon tier of stujMJMjous mountain -peaks, 
standing out on the the “ root* of the 

world,” great Haramo ^^ » M^i feet), Deobunni 
(20,1 54 feet); and Rakap™^W^,550 feet), - f< 
My way ■ lay up . the^ffidley of the Ad$a$j 







sheer pT' 
pvetpii 
hlistap 
the' ^ 

cast.: 

in term 


in-path , . . ... - 

hundred feet, au< ^ 
illage of Dasbkin, a 
W 'thd caught up 
iggagc, whom Xfhad started 
Henceforth it would be a 
rather of wading, through 
• . • w^MPbtcnee of4ieep powdery snow, m 

or "pathway would he , 

be^d 'the tracts of the hardy poe* 

runner; who for. political « e 

in keeping' ^^gy^tion «. ^ily » 

■ n frontier outposts. 

possible ^ broke cold:*, 

The — it & 

swnny, and . 0 , oud effing flown 

on to show, graax w 

. the - mountains and| ! . obscuring ever > ® 

"view' with a grey^OJ of damp , chilling • ** 
The village of A^fe^-the largest vi ag 

. « ar tB — wasA® fourteen miles distant, 

‘ - llad no dlKin reaching it «<* *» 

day, the c«(lie#|ning up. by evemqge. A> 


''•if 



m 

to distract'fff thougHls from pondering 
probable state of the' passes. /“ahead ^ : 
ing tii^'^great fleecy si^flakes Mhipl ^ ^ 

with 'sfefed y persistence *"earth. '/jjgj,' * V. /3J 
Stitta'lV*® better 

for the hut here had' iMy roh fSne in oc- 
cupation by the Europ^^*<^j^ineer ih charge Cjft 
the road to 

was \way at the time, I^^[^^;:.pleflsing; 
difference that exists between 
that has recently been lived :jp and an im- 
furnlshed one that has not, 4 and made the most 
of such '’comfort as was to be derived ftow-' ; n^ 
surroundings. "■ 

I »had nvule mpfelf cjuita. ^’home, and tfPp 
sitting comfortably’ ini arm-chair in' 

front ‘of a cheerful bS|plffiB®^u ^ il was startled 
out of a reverie by a '^sTO^ibang at the door, 
which promptly opened Mpiirds to admit a most 


I »had made nipfelf quitig'^^rftome, and ipP| 
sitting comfortably’ ini ' 1 arm-chair in' 
front "of &. ch oarful was sta riled 

out of a reverie by a '^sTO^ibang at the door, 
which promptly opened Mpiirds to admit a most 
unlooked-for form of disturbance in the shape .of 
two wild- looking wolves^who tore round ’toS 
room, much to my perturbation, in an apparent 
state of frenzy, leaping of Oto the bed and knock- 
ing over the filrniture, “ mt^educed to a Wore 
%*h<jtiil st&teby the ap^rancc ui the doorivay 


of an ini 
wal 




Charge .WfJep tn 

v "UPapoi^Hed fi^^'fevthg'^UPect’wI to 
Ik his chaige^- and expressed a hope that I 
in no «av inconvenienced in/ their 


of cook, 
Iter was 


somewh® janct lemon ions entry, assurinjfyfcne at 
felio Ranae^ tn»e that |pby were perfeq# quiet 
taul. gentlemanly beh tog d creatures. Thdwescrip- 
tion strlickiSjm? as l&fig jus( a little tattle, 
Jthfcpecialiy when a jjhyrl time afterwaids T ob- 
ijp .ryed -the ra fvrd .. label ing way in winch 
tfeey ■firnk Mi Sftcf* clevoulSPbertain portions of 
raw pewH^ constituted their daily feed, and 
wfrmlercd ufnis day might nut chance to come 
when they might so far forget themselves as to 
tear up in like manner things other than tiiey 
wore' meant- to. Truly solitude induces one tv* 
v%ke strange' companions, but 1 felt that 1 would 
^fPr n P with a dong spoil of Solitude before I 
took to wolves a£> la&tfMiold pets. Dogs are ex- 
cellent company ; t#fcl < ven bears one might 
become' much attached* to, but wolves 1 Weil 
; (fj tho*e is no accounting for tastes. 

1 ^vy The 16th showed an improvement, and in the 
9 $ f morning the headman of the distiict, who had 
been warned of my ngobabie arrival from Boonji, 
came round and inlbmSL me that he bad collected 
coolies who would accompany me as far as Goorais, 
the next village of any appreciable size, and as- 




as strong am 
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ovey snow, 
for from 
part of the!' 
be .led toVspj 
womans 
tion approx 



dally it i W 

play ; t and though Ifo 
may .’®W? 




, e ' jfro^lthe.'^jt^ of the '<dd4/;, 


in tions,mo .f ^' %&[ 

the unfortunaAp .sportsman who 

bad killed' her and 
they were decided that. 

—so at least runs the story), ■***'“ ' 

to have any one’s death on ray pgttfc «. 
reasonable precaution 1 could ppafi y fj® 1 #* 
When I had seen the men; and started tb 
loading up, I dismissed the coolies . from BM 

Baltis for the most part from the borderp^ 

Baltistan — and prepared to^ start* on th ? ® 
march. I left'Hhe ort^aJJ® to be ® 6oil 
by the tesildah of Astor^fli^PP^. to . , 

men before they started |jK#fy. should receive ;' 
six annas-r-equivalent to : WK-P« man % 

the first inarch, which way of bem^Wg 

easy one, and double that sum for the ^ucceediM 
marches, an arrangement which they willin^y|| 
agreed to. The ordinary ggfor an average day * 
v£k m mS*. parts o* Himalayas xs fopr^ 
amatift (fourpenee) per co%v'but ra the Gilg* i 
agehcy, whicb#^eo ^nd destitute to a degree, 
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M an naS : " 

ariff, Iwo Was of which 

■P?SMKtdliSWPo hirer supifpes hif :haen’; with , 
SiMw,'Sfc practically bound todo,^*l)W 

Strife t.oi in these *»re. 

is no pL where the ea|ve can obtain 
himself, and an «d^»*to be procured from 
the* political agent alrGilgit for peimissi n 
buy flour from the Various Government store- 
houses which ar^VJfpt at intervals along the 

road through th|Si^iey, and which are sup^« 
i “ . i i «4. fchrou£?h tii0 short 


road. through tte/^eney, ^ . T\ , a 

by a continue transport service through the .short 
summer wU, the paesfls are open, horn the 
\l*daut, crops Of the Krfnmir valley. The 

►necessity of preventing, the stores froip being 
S2 is lions, and is ono of the chief 
*• »s»m why-the Country is closed W travellers 
h sportsmen, who are bound to haves w.th 

■La considerate, following-#, servants and 

Sohes,- all of wh|»irequire to' be fed. 

* At the end 3m day's march ye halted at 
la 'hut knowm a?*odhai, about fUtam miles 
Uistaut, and here, spent the night. The height 
ft Aster, which I had left in,;the morning, « 
ftut 7800 feet, or a rise of roughly speaking, 
& feet from thejiidus. ’'here .. I had 1# it, 
and in front loonJ#the dreaded Burzd^raa > 

i Hint o£g*a - S S** 

om anturn*, ^eirm, ' 



ACROSS THE 

olosed^y wJt, and thj| t ^ teP a that i^rweep do® 




on it during 'the win| 
with j*n overwhelming 
TgfEHj&xt morning, i 


I»^xt . morning, as no an ^g Was actually 
falling, W'; Continued our march ^$lit the^fcnoun- 
tains all round. ' wefo lost in^ injst; and the ap- 
pearance of the skywWifar fronts promising. As 
we went -on along a gradual "ahtfent the snow 
underfoot ' became deeper, till by the time we 
reached. ( Ihillum Chauk^l^tat near theffSPit of 
the Burzil Pass, and our jjtalfcer for the "night, 


it lay with an average depth of ■ several feet. 
The distance of the march waa ^upposed to be 
about sixteen miles, and I reached the hut at’ 

' I. * . " . 1 

three ./clock; hut hour- after hour went by wit. 
no sign of any coolies with the baggage. 

7.30 Bam Pershad turned up. sayjug that 
coolies made very slow progresiff&rough tire, 
and were stilt" a long way||dfi; ^bich wasfs 
thing hut comforting, as it. was' intensely 
and we had no food. Abopljo 10.30 a coolie, wh 
had come on ahead of the. .Vest, arrived with a 
portion of a sheep and some qggs, and Bam Per; 
shad having managed, as only a child of tp| 
desert knows how, to cook them without aife 
paratus of any kind, I dined ! Soon after onw. 
or twh more coolies str ugg led in, and at 11.15 
a man with my beddiumw was ^uot very Jong 
in getting into, it, and *Twmiediately fell asleep. 
















fart 
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Tot 

staM^upomthe top, 
waste much time, Vhowev ^ 
lav between us and the neaieS'fe’u 
and after a short breathing 
descent, another two ^ 
ling, falling, and sliding W.th- %jpwfc^ 
runner’s hut, Burzil 

■ . . ' • «» 


; affdra to ,'■ 

Aides still 
inner ’s but|| 

lie&an tb©^ 


ade of a room 


The relief on getting into 
after the fierce glare of the spJ on ; the snow .all* 
day w% immense; but the cold .was very tran|fc| 
and in spite of a huge wood-firjerfi# thermo»ett“ 
rapidly sank to 8° Fahr. on ^ window-sill , ,J 
temperature in the room its^d^4og 
degrees "higher. As A , 

mountains, and the star^fc^^o twinklG 
shine with extraordinary jwpp w, the scene 
‘ one which could not fail^wo impress the me 
prosaic of mortals. In the^y rarefied air Bj * 
thing stood out with wonderful sharpness-hp 
line, and as the great orb of the full roboi 
clear and chill-looking, she seemed to look 
in approval upon the cold frost-bound earth" 
noath hor. The thermflpajteter dropped rapidly 
to. *©*o, but 4yer rej|^ered more than 82° 
duri^; ; the pig^L though the cold 'was. probably ; 




Ja radius of tl#-. huge 
ofe trp' .and in [he mornmg, 'Aen 
jiajat , .' ■ n i tie o'clock, it , iiffiHbill 
Kperienoed many triviBHpoy- 


us ahd father occablouJrmiring 
\ ® 


\ fire which V 
I aiifterli 

fro ^ 

an^pf IxTto 

the march, .4^4% .% the low temperature in the 
^ntorior of for everything capable of 

freoning (hM''H||faiid obstinately refused to be 
thrswftil ‘ioveral d^ys i was unable to write 
m anything 'but pencif^ for my ink, though the 

bot;‘i,, '-•a 

of solid 't\% ilbiSpfi state if remained till .1 
clime. If was also annoying 
to le d, on f^%’ up the milk jug at breakfast, 
|gh*dt if was oftver^d with which had fo be 
jltod whenever one wished I :» pour out some milk, 
[mv red ooly.to ^vcind on the table for a- fow 
Jtads to b ; to dm mafe of a solid again, 

.j »rWV were hieiissV^rfjpi another fine Jay, and I ho 
hard* of fairdvo mi|p to the ne;rf hat passed off 
uneventful 1 v ^moyf for a frv/ht vw got shortly be* 
|fc& end of the day's march. We were walk* 
n>ss a steep fUidj^slhle, cutting step-, us we 
|whe/\ khn“ was e. sudden sharp sound, ro* 
mg the noise made by Uv cracking, only 
if" rnoch Jeudoi, and my Kashmiris with one 
'accord took v> their ; , Jugs and lied* it was 
nothing r, jc!i a fret* hut served to show how 
easily m w, alamhe may be started. For some 







lovvet. by t 



^polios with the; bagg&ge.gjj 
snow, w h i chWjtjmerery minute becoming^ 
was 1 dry and 'PHforJ 7 , and the going "consequently 
most arduous ^Ity. is no^ doubt a, very sound 
rule never to from one's baggage, and before 
ry long, I hid reason and leisure to ponder 
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, ,r ^ 
the, OX* 


jnuoe wr 



momem, and uhderebrei 
laden to reach fa; 
iug, hi in dim 


on 

tice ; but the coolies 
jresa, and in a rash 
o of the strong temp- 
and get out of the swirl- 
as soon as possible, I loft 
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the other, wfiihr^pfe snow fell softly and 
Caressingly fco^toth, shrouding everything io * 
thick while paUVwWbr all I knew, -we might have 
been .going forward, or backwards, or even round 
u nrcle. For four dbng hours* we forced our 
v toward without '4' toil, except for an occa- 



ifcop to got our breath, till at last I 
ad on a short rest to refresh ourselves with 
tho'^cold food we had with us. Half an hour 
I allowed for this, and then on again. Slowly 
we forced our way through the deep treacherous 




us belter 



enow, 
anches 
our vigil! 

At last, just as darkens s 

into the bai4 hut that was- to 
for the night. Luckier we ,£aj*»|. a^|uppl; 
firewood, and after som|i trouble," <*i*dug to; 
dampnesaf of the wood and the wa^roj^^fghj 
up the chimney, 1 indu| 
however, proved to be a hew source < ^|^ ^cm)ibrt. 
'as the chimney absolutely SP^sed to admit of 
any smoke going up it, add short time 

the room was filled with tho^fiokiag pungent'* 1 
smoke peculiar to damp wood-6rea»‘ 'r ..Alter this 
the only conditions on which I was abldtto have 
a hie were tho window* and door wide open, 
and even then it was hardly hearable. Outsider 
a gale had sprung up, and wl^the anovr, , which' 
never ceased falling, cveated% vendible blizzard. 
About two feel of fresh snow 
fhe morning, and the night protuM 

Having ransacked the hut, 1 romdHbhe i|’u«aitii,j:e 
to consist of a couple of wd$Sen chairs,^ wooij 
table, and an old kerosene-' oil tin. yf '.jhicfl 
had some tea in my pocket { whifeh I- .flipeec^- 
tur ned to account by boiling it -in jthe oll-tih 
aiteibjbavmg first reduced some snow to wata*,^ 
and, tit,, spite of $h® flavour of smoke .uncoil,' 
found ifeinost comforting. ' ’ ‘ v 

t ' . ' >11' 


^JjWlan since 
fib double it. 




, ' ; ■ ^ 7 V 



jfik'jdwrS 

MlSiii* ' 


laid 


j^Seraw«M|i 

T be felt, and "f^the 
^#i&’*he coolies, ;,|ji ' 
Hible and sickening | 

*"** 'to *be»^haken o: 

^'the^ent' 

few days before a Eui 



it could 

, and 

, ,«r . 

[ea up, a 

of me and 
’0$X. knew the 
fless avalanehe. Only 
an telegraph-signaller, 
Sf seven or eight natives, 


jgepair the telegraph line, 
n^ one of the chronic 
’ ^rhich it is liable, had 


which i 
winter 

been swept aw^^tjbout a warning, on a portion 
0% the yjaffik CTj jpnd which I had so lately tra- 
versed: ^Mj^raPfclamatiori, a sudden cry, a blind- 
ing /^ts^dMazzling whiteness, as the mountain- , 
side gave way, sweeping down upon' its victims,.,) 
swift, siloftfe, inexo|||bl^ i |,and all was over. A 
r, ingle individual a littlcrapart from the rest, after ; 
being bunfidlite tire head on the extreme edge 
’ I' was" spa red to toll the harrow- 

ing tale: ' r ‘^P^^P ar of death is born in u|, and 
sstly say that he fears uot death 


of the av _ 

■■ J ■ JK ' 

be) ’w^, '^an';l 
is more 


in the 
before 


our 


iban >bpunin ; yet to look 
^(dfbtrastauces force. ^ _ 
?si.bn,“if""tfe/^. moved by. sometjjp|j besides our 
. ttaflf feeli^lf tenor. In ;f i 'the realisation of 
’■t%e nCarness ofMie angel of '.d$|tb, the 'distorted 
■ p$pre dMiife we fire so abchstomed ;|epiee by 
the ^gbt of o’jr dauy live##.ifes' ; :Suddenl^ftre,ight- ' 



AC 

v . 

, ** \ 

aaeajjf t® 

true f 
are w 
often to 
once fall 

things as * 




I IAA 


wa a 


8 


iW issues jMtfc; 

and the l^^islities to w$pi 
ttach so • much rmportan 
ijp the whole of the pjctpgj£ 
prop 
1 -MtHl 


t. 

, wit 

was filled^ as I stood TfBWfche 
of snow from which had Jfe^eljrj 
bodies of the victims of Wm% 
that moment know, that gref .. 

than man's that the threaaB/'hf our lives were^. 
held, and that, were our fate io .heh'jthe s 
which hnd so lately' overtake*! I 

it 

very spot, op w«we we to he gu 
the end of our journey, au omuiscieiY 




ordereth all things for : 




8 seemed ta: 


Yet uh darkness, whlcl 
down upon the earth and cut me y>; 
sthf balding with the alamo, 
aught I knew, far from shot 
far greater than any 1 had eve 1 
took hold of me, arid, fight ug 
wouh ! , overwhelmed me wifj^ant 
the night rim most 



> came 
toy men 
stilt, for 
^ ^'Torh tlievrp^ 



Da 

spent. By 10 km. ! gave up^p^ope pfgseeil 
them, at any rate before and , took 

counsel with myself as td the best of w|ib , 
ing away the ' weary^ hours %di dayligflfc. \ .There' 

< 1 “ * 




•ol$ec^|l||L '.i^0P-cl(ftids' parted sun 

pettfgp'i rofoughf^bbeering us once j^wW with 
! tfee ! liie rays. J took the. precaution 

MjpHKg where I Iftas for the day, as my 
‘yarned me that The first day of bright 
ft&'|£storm was the most dangerous, as 
jpfa xtpriy t&y&n snow came down in great 
i(£0 fir&m the precipitous clilfs, and woe 

JSSheV- man who is caughfc by one of 

r 

yarw.^hg’ dSffi I' started before daylight, in the 
jpj|>e<,o£ getting m the end of the day's march 
jparlj^f ifi* . tojefc the sun should come out hot 
^urb ig •'•tijaEpty , and cniflfe '*1 ;e enow to come 
' lo^wyup^^eijii tous sides of the valley bhrougli 
^fyhich my route lay. The going was fearful, 
top We. bank'^deep at every step, and. as the 
day dawuec^the sky, winch had been clear, 
became ovoVc&frt, and at midday snow began to 
fall. After goi^»-abou| ton miles, our way led 
us bpiili i . gt^r ^jSw aids the foot of the parts 
itnowi^ as fiie.. Diang&ti, and I have seldom 
experienced more, unpleasant ground to get over 
than i uid for the next few miles, ft seemed 
•w.e were walking over a water -channel filled 
Jjdth great boulders, though, owing to the depth 


if- the snow^- we ^mraared to be walking ■ on 
level ground, till ||J|l a sudden shock, ono 
found oneself in a bole between the rocks, con* 


ACROSS THE 



' oealoct by Wgto&raame; 
for several Mies, .and, by •• 
the But Gufai, a disfakme <£'$$& 
all, which had taken uBprom 
to late in the afternoon; ^‘. Wi 
hausted. A few days before, du 
storm, an avalanche 
the hut, burying a si 
supply of the place, and I 
feel deep in the snow just 
post-runners. 

As darkness came down 
of the snowstorm, and no 
looked forward to another night; 
spent on the 20th, and had se 
the floor and was half asleep, whe 
by shouts outside, and in' 11 few 
burst into the hut. 1 lie told 
had been unable to reach mu,) 
in a small village a coaploj 
himself %nd one other pad 
food and blankets, blit his c< 



<m Jbad given 


up, and he had lost' him in, the' dark. .This , 
news was so far satisfactory in that I knew 


that the coolies, all exce; 
and, fortified with the e 
which the man had 
pass better night th 
pecte^il 



one, were safe ; 
food and blanket 
t, managed 
ht have been ex- 




ir 'lOft^UANY. • 

[ alffng,'||®d as I was 
Wusl$> over "the huge unq|lp,tmg snow- 
" Jrry spectate feet my %q. Slowly 
lalting st«$r a gaunt figure, with a 
starved appearance, approached us. 
afng us I policed something which 
.nd and feel him. His 
as boards. The men 



hard and' 

^ * , t 

OTanng and uttering exclamations in an 
5p C ifnheoile sort of way, till I made them 

IK "'.Ml " 


*that the man was at once to be 
|iey set to work with a will, 
rubbing him till the wretched 
out in painj.. It was the coolie 
*yho m Started with the man who had 
^ ma^Jpod and bedding the night before. 

hsAJived through the night I cannot . 
■ m. enough he had spent it in 
"ins escape to tell the tale 
aed al mtiMpk^kacle. 

Shortly tine remainder of the coolies 

arrifjSd, an<| few *minutes for them to 

rest, we started on thf* ascent of the Raj Dian- 
(Igan. I took the precaution, after recent ex- 
periencee, of bringing a couple of strong men 
along with me, carrying food and blankets; for 
1 feared that the who seemed exhausted, 

might not reach theHut at Tragbal by^ight. 
The day was fine, and, in spite of the ^veif . 




across me 



AYAS 



labour of sc 
enow, the spirit of alL 
had been for many ajjfljff. T5r we 
view of the end of Our hardships* 
danger to which we had been 
of beiti|^ |wept away silently and 
ing by the, deadly av^gnohe, wj| 
on our arrival at the of th« 

after hour I forced myself 
as if I must sink i d*$jn a 
enticing snow ; but the dangei 
and I at length reached the" 1 
summit of the pass, just i 
Most of the coolie®' got ; 
of the night ; but It few remain! 
runner’s shanty a few miles 
day. 

Ah .1 left Tragbal on the 
Luge expanse of the Yale 
out like a map beneath me, 
had at length reached the 
mountain-chain across whiei 
ing, I was filled with a feeling of profound relief 
and thankfulness. 

A few miles straight down the mountain-side 
through deep snow and over slippery patches 
ice, and I found myselfi^oa the banks of the” 
Woolar Lake, where a l||&miri boat, known a® 
a dunga, was awaiting me; and a few hours 




CHAPTER V, 


TEE RUSSIAN OIL-FIELDS, AND TBJS VISITATION 
. 0F JkfW5. 


I)uring the year 1905 the poisonous 

which the whole system of Russian nataon^l-^B 

had for so long been impregnated, gave inoreaifog- 

* * ,fj 

ly fr&juent manifestation of its virtdfent naWitfe. 
Strikes and labour riots followed one another 
with such bewildering rapidity, that ;the amazed 
onlooker found himself wondering how it was 
a doomed bureaucracy still sat ensconced iij tajp 
high places of St Petersburg, or that thfl) .gjdtiP 
image of autocracy still smiled sardonically 
its victims from its pedestal of clay. 4 ^ 

The eruption which broke out at BakWproved 
to be volcanic in its destructiveness. For lsoaM^, 
time past the regions of Trans-Caucasia had been 
known to he in of seething irritatf#^, and 

the smouldering embers of race hatred and 
discontent, fanned into activity by a fate 
ministration, at length blazed up, in a Wid 



’^RWL devastating confli 
labour against its empl; 
■ vi " " 


iitiorfc &U ^outbreak of 
(^immeasurably aggra- * 

, - by a simultaneous outburst of inter-racial 
'war, incited by the ever-present hatred of rival 
races and rival creeds, succeeded in perpetrating 
in an important centre of Russian industry a 
stupendous holocaust, and in drenching the oil- 
• tfelds of;t|ie <$§Bpian in a veritable sea of blood. 

The administration responsible for the preserva- 
tion of 'law . and order could not plead ignorance of 
the brewing of the storm. Premonitory symptoms 
been reported: in vain by the oil-masters to 
tlite government ; and blame for the scourge of 
pillage, incendiarism, and massacre, culminating 
in unlimited anarchy, which swept over Baku 
and its neighbourhood, had undoubtedly to be 
laid at the official door. Only a week before the 
creign of terror and destruction swept over the 
Hnud the. oil- companies had begged for the despatch 
Fbf t<teo|>V;*but their representations were callously 
l^ilored, for the authorities were preoccupied elee- 
wherejjM" a not altogether successful endeavour to 
quell Urn wholesale* massacre^ which were desolat- 
ing adjoining provinces at Elizabetpol and Shusha. 
Riots, outbreaks, and massacres in the dominions 
the -Tsar had become matt|rs of such ordinary . 
Ese, as to have ceased to excite in the 
^public here in England anything more 
sing interest. The casual news-reader 

, . A • , . , c h 
* ■ .i.'WKis: 




>;%«., \ 

shuddered, it m^h4pK^’ ift' aecflnte; 
usually hideous ' in d^il with' which his daily 
paper from /time 'to time provided him; and the 
sensation of which 1 be was for the moment chiefly 
eiaisciqns ;was in all probability one of passing 
runafcojGbeat at the civilisation of the twentieth 
iDhtuiy as practised in Holy Bussia— unci that 
was all. But in the dost nieuo^ of . oihj&plds 
millions of British capita 1 were i * j vol v <xl , • id 

the fighting and blemished at Baku Englisk^pes 
at stake; and the fact that the British 
AoiUtesadm' at St IVlershurg found it necessary 
to s uid n-^re than one urgent a; j-oif during the 
early oiUhnii of !i)Oft to vYmit Lamsdorff for 
; ror-^div^n for the ihes properly of British 
arts, aflords sinTieient * vldohOe <»f the extent 
ii hi h bmglishmmi were abeon d. There is, 
dr no need of further t xcuso for an endeavour 
L<* put ho tore the public mane idea ef the industry 
Oj.aci v hmh this trauu; •• ‘mmole of iiussimi d®,o’|p 
an pulotme fed, or <>f the magnitude of" Wm 
■jitumsus which were invoiced. _vy- 

i’oku itself is a nvnjern town w ith ;dt the^OUtg 
v, an 1 indications of a thriving prosperity* Impos- 
ing si one buildings, commodious shops with, plate- 
gums windown, enmibriabio hotels, and tird/ehms 
res/m rants give It an air of comfort and good 
by no means warranted by its physical sti 
iogs, v The country, indeed, j« as unattr 


7f MteOgLUty Y • / 

whefUleen abd d^iibed by the adven* 
turous O’ Donovan mere tb&fca quarter of a century 
&§&■'■ “For leagues a'Vouna,” he wrote at that 
time, “ not a - blade ctf-grasB is to bo s^en, and not 
even a shrub breaks the arid' expanse of broken 
strata and scorched marl.” With this description 
fre§b in hife mind, the visitor is prepared for the 
further irjp|hiati.oh which acquaintance with the 
lo^bv.des, to the effect -that the only fresh 
watftr . to bo liad is obtained by distillation of the 
salFwaters of the Caspian Sea. The name Baku, 
signifying “ a place beaten by the winds,” or as 
a resident acquaintance of mine more bluntly if 
less classically put it, “windy hole,” is hi itself 
sufficient indication of the climate which the place 


enjoys. Certainly Baku, with such comfort and 
attraction an it possesses, is before all else artificial 
the creation of money and of luxury-loving man. 
4U round on (he Ansherou.sk peninsula, which 
eastward into the Caspian Sea, great 
Ijfonpfe of d(/n‘U:ks,. queer, grimy -looking, pyramidal 
elections, mark the sites of the oil -fields which are 
resplnsibie for the existence of the town. Some 
idea y£ the magnitude of the industry may be 
gained when J. mention that according to Russian 


^statistics which .1 obtained upon the spot, the 
bMUUk of tim Baku oil-ilelds in 1901 amounted 
tons, of which amount 7,837,0$$ 
were exported, the average daily v ieM^ of 



THIS RTJ8STAN OH,- 

- , '«r 




" rent 


the wells on the 

to 29‘j(>61 tank* % the same jr^ar the oj 
oil-producing centre of the world, the pWfoieum 
fields Of Lima and Pennsylvania in the United 
States,- showed an output of 6, 509', '67 7 tdp8, "With 
an export of. 3,306,451 tons, they -averjp^ daily 
yield of these .wells falling ehort|pf the. 

wells of the^ .Caspian littoral .by 11,463 
Th<- phenomena occurrintr in the county tggfrnd 
Baku me, as is only to be expected in a land m ' 
curiously endowed by nature, of no ordinary interest 
or kind. Many years ago it Was recorded by one 
Guthrie, a traveller in Persia, that in Taurida 
in any piece of ground where springs of naphtha 
obtain, by merely sticking- an iron tube into the 
earth arid applying a light to the upper end, the 
mineral oil will burn till the tube, is decomposed, 
or for a vast number of years”; the accuracy of 
which statement can be tested by jSjpny 
! prodded a hole in the ground not ftir^j 
site of an ancient fire- temple, and on appbffbp 
light raised a flame several feet in height. Natural . 
issues of gas and oil nmko.it possible, indeed, to 
lit orally set the Caspian on fire in the sheltered 
creeks of the Atisheronsk peninsula. Small w under 
that Sir F. Goldsmid should have been botrj 
into enthusiasm when describing his intj* J 
of his visit there: “To say that These 
curiouH or worth seeing is to say nothing. - 







EASTERN MISCELLANY, 
.. 


I [Boas, and wor||y of classification among 
[OlldcrS.” 

rious as are the natural characteristics 
of tha country, the strangeness of its appearance 
has bdlAinfhn My added to by the devising hand 
stretch of barren ground from 
rise *ds of pyramid-shaped towers all 
^do i 'fJy to Of in anot her as fcj^o trees of a 
»ipiure to yourself further a lurid atmos- 
phtjye licflfcy wit h the reek of' oil, and throbbing 
with a wild medley of south is almost defying class i- 
Jic.iMom - the grunting and groaning of pulley and 
windlass, the pngting A f engines, and a roar and 
libs like i.he rnsmng of many waters which issues 
from furnaces where Jujuid feel is in vogue— and 
you have some fain l conception of the weird sp (v o 
t#ele presented by the g nut oh -held of Balakhnin, 
And Bakdrimii js but one r >l tin oil-fields of the 
. of the pyramid-iike erections, 

IWmically as (hmd’, s, repi esents au oil* 
Ithiohjs producing, or has produced in its 
time, many tons of oil u-day, and on the Anshe*- 
onsk peninsula there are in round numbers some 
two tboimsnd of these mentions. 

Jfj^ore is something fas.',, siting in watching the 
tons that go on under cover of a derrick, 
metal cylinder is let down a boring a 
iflies in diameter, t.no thousand feet per- 
-r tj.,, fiisrth, TJbe level of 





THE RUSSIAN OIL-UiELUS, 

having been reached, t|£ 
vigiied, and the- cylinder now filled 
product is drawn laboriously to the' 
more, Here the vessel is empti 
into a trough, whence the rich, slimy- looking, 
dark green fluid, with its gljlteringigjmik froth, 
passes into reservoirs to await its fiijSfci journey 
to the refineries, 1 watchdd a baler ooitho Bibi 
Eibat field making its journey backwards Ipid 
-'•forwards into the d>‘pt.h c of the earth, wind be- 
came conscious of a sensation a ppi oaictii pg^fespi ict 
for an implement that with clockwork precision 
and regula ,, ’t v war r.i.sing its hundred tons q^; 
oil a-day. Hut any sctuSaHon produced by thft; 
steady labour of the halor pales inlo insignificance 
before the void enthusiasm cuicifcogh by the .mag- 
nificent irresponsibility of a ‘‘ spottier.” It is only 
possible to picture iaiuih, in jti agination some- 
thing of the feelings of the fln who has been 
fortunate enough to h timid a 

host of otbeis the wild “exhikt^dri M, 
gambler who has succeeded in bnngingfw a ' 
gigantic coup is probably predominant. The 
spoil ter is, indeed, a magnificent thing. It is 
gloriously i^oiAVront to restraint. It probably 
blows your derrick to matchwood ; hut then it 
throws up anything from 7000 to of 

rnftrketable oil —my roughly from^.^HpS^%0 to 
£ 500,000 — in the course of t iv en .|K>urs ; 





MISCELLANY. 

qjttd i^ppipi i^P'cost of a mere derrick compared 
*fp It is possessed^of a violent vitality, 
MHfWfcceT' itw> ; ..vvay irresistibly through all ob- 
stacles that, happen in its path. Hen who "have 
had experience of such things haye told me much 
concerning there, inspiring me with something of 
their own. enthusiasm as they talked; and I ; 
listened credulously io the tale of one which 
b # d a hole m clean as a drill through a nine- 
inch sfeai pl&Uy— plamd there with a view to , 
coutxx^hug' as far as might be the vagaries of 
ith [light— in .something less than three hours! 

Of course voa cannot burrow hundreds — per- 
“tuips thousands' — of feet down into the interior 
of the earth for nothing. On an average it wilt 
cost you £5000 Ho sink an oil- well. And when 
veu have done so you will be very careful to see 
that your boring ia kept clear. When you bear 
in mind that the small circular v. ell , penetrating 


from 1 ? 0 W 000 Jjajp into the bosom of the 


a few^inc.lies in diameter at the 


■ cart 

surfaeS and become#* less rather than more as it 
descends, you can form some idea of the unutter- 
able calamity which will have befallen you in 
the . event of some small object such; as an imple- 
ment happening to lull down and get stuck ia^ 
your JMfjtow fi kaft. Von may, with the aid qjjjt 
one I^JEM»S|pany ingenious contrivances devised 
for succeed in fishing it out, or In. 



. THE BUSSIAl|r|D 


the^vent of thig Roving* iroj^l 
iousJy grinding it to powder;^^ 
be imagined, there is no certain! 
ation of so delicate a nature. 


mKj i 


I 1*eard of one 


company that fished for implements thus fallen 
for five months, and thetihgave it pp and bored 
a new well. 1 " ’ >■ 


Such in brief is the general impression jpi? 
printed upon the mind by a "frisit tcts' Baku wid 
the neighbouring oil-fields, which, a^idready de- 
scribed, became in 11)05 the scene of anarchy and 
sanguinary civil war. A few statistics may pe$$y' 
haps assist the imagination in forming some idea 
of the magnitude and importance of the industry, 
which, for the time being at any rate, was de- 
duced i.o n- state of absolutf wreckage and 
collapse. * 

The aggregate, depth bored in sinking new 
wells and deepening old^dhes •atnovmted in 1 902 .,, 
to little less than 46 it ’ 

actually reached the astplpihiiig figure of 94 ' 
miles 84 yards. In the course of the year 1902, 
1895 wells on the Ausheronsk peninsula yielded 
10,2(io,f)94 tons of naphtha, an average, that is 
to say, of 5417f tons per well. Tliesq figures 
were even larger in the previous year,?*, total of 
1924 wells being responsible for an O0p$f>, of 
10,822, 580f tons, of which no less than ' > 

to«4 were exported in the shape of''||i$Hftepe, 




residues, ■■ ■jjjfcrcl ijaw naphtha, 
fuel, being responsible . for 
the bulk ^ of tjHWotal. with a weight not far 
short of 5,90.000 inns. The impetus given' to 
tbo imlgcEry during the dosing jears of the 
nineteenth century may he judged from the fact 
that t!-' 331 webs rcynaled as yielding oil in 
180*' had increased to 1423 in the 
'sapV month m'" 1002, ami that cir* output of the 
ytMi MK) Elbowed ,*u» ini lease <-f 10,407,742 tons 
on tied of twenty years be!m''\ the number of 
dys-elb v him V-ve become mn0ive has naturally 
risen rapid!} with this largely b.cTva&d pro 
buetau , ar many as i 23 4 v^4!r having ceased 
ydthhug m 1001 ns compand with 813 oi Ok 
previous year and 634 in : 83 E Tins h crease 
in t! • number of dry mu his ha.* of course been 
coins I * i hi'Ia d '>\ T an increased ei.orav in Mm i nlo 


,ing of now wells, mw. returns sinew ig a total 
of 200'2rn.^ wells Bimh in 604 hi 1902, 

and the trenu^nrl Wi^figo n * of I0M) ;tj 1900. 

It is not easy to ^f^jputo ine exact amount 


of English capita' which was Invested in the 
industry, hni tint it wnt very large may be 
seen from the fact. that, the issued capital of 
the six 3a$nst. imporumt English companies ciw 
it amounted alone to close upobf 
i .Nor i. it easy to estimate with any 

dogref%J accuracy the total amount of damage 





done. 

not^-of ail the »»**, 

which were : unanimotfflpP’jpaiKl 
picture of ruin and eottapefc-k ’T yj^fe at.'Vtfi 
oil ,- wells on the Bibi -hura 

out, and the dep6ts of the Caspian Co^»ani 
destroyed. The oil-wells of Redakbani/E 
and Sabuntchi 1 were in flames, oil- towers at 
store - houses were wrecked, 100,000 worfejesl 
fugitives were throW|||tetarving iupon !th^ land; 
ruin, in other words, cblossal and c|pjpl#t6,‘ stared 
the industry in thf^fene, involving serious con- 
sequences to the)^^pe and commerce of the 
country, and a loss dr about X20, 000,000 annually * 

to the State revenue from excise/ Such was 

the tenor of the reports which gave to the 
world the news of the storm of “violence and 
disorder which had broken over Russia. With 
the comparative lull, which succeeded the first 
fierce outburst of anarchy and. carnage, admitting 
of a more sober view, the <tf the/ earlier 

estimates of the disaster mtomfed some modifica- 
tion. The Englishmen wbo^Wives had ’been im- 
perilled at Balakhani were gallantly rescued by 
Urquhart, afterwards appointed British Vice- 


5 The output of these estate# in 1901 was as follows 
Bibi Bibat . . • , . % t lh 

Sabuntchi 1 . . , 4,700,444 , 

Boumani ^ ■„ ,, ' • 4995,377/ 

' Balakhani W/S > 1,892,954 ‘3 

’ ' ' ’ '■ ' 4 . * 
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the language and 
gjfl^HRjbd him in good stead 
venj BB r’The Bibi Eibat estate, 
escapea the full force of the 
W^ch^pent itself largely upon 
|he dgpti&C of Balajfeham. The losses in addition 
■t^jise' caused by stoppage of production were 
jnt down ' at from £4,000,000 t^|£5,000,000, 
Enough, accojdfeig to another and’ there likely ac- 
count issue d- timH^fcjbutiay of £8,000,000 
would be 'cMBml to fufenthe wells in working 


|he dtatrfec ot Balafef 


would be '»HNd to ;p|^tihe wells in working 
order ugaihjKad |of th^Bjjpo.nsfruction of the 
workmen’s bijrackb and i - i S(HBhttirchase of new' 
machinery. 1 ..rtSor was i t ^|J|^ oil-masters alone 
who suffered from the collapse of the oil industry. 
The report which reached this country to the 
effect that whereas the refineries had saved stores 


of kerosene sufficient to last a year, the residue 
was all exhausted, was of serious import to all 
those concerns dependent upon steam-power which 
k>ok tv naphtha -..residue fbr fuel, such as the 
milling industry M oscow and the railways 
and shipping of wP-district. The total direct 
losses, indeed, to the different cyncerris, including 
the railways and shipping on the Volga and 


1 Telegraip# appeared in the press stating that the plants of 21 
oil comnapiePi and 13 private owners had been completely destroyed. 
The >€ompajiy lost a third of its derricks, the Nobel Coinp&ny 
40 and the Bom Company 00 per cent. Of Messrs Roths* 

eh ilds’ ies only one was said to bo intact. 




tJlUV 

Caspian, were early estit^U'% at 
£19,000,000. . • ^spw; 

But to appreciate the lra| significance^ 
situation which hacl thus a^en in the Car 
in all its bearings, it is fiecagtory to '^jt^ 
yond the mere l&ss in pounds, shilling 
pen 00 ^%] t has been affirmed by jxo 
authority thafi'-^he great oil-fields j^'O^rietor, JO. 



v *>n ^ * . 

Nobel, (hat the crisii»./n^ >®05 w$s tfyS outcoW 


of 


i 


v>Ii ideal labour, 


itself offspring 
of the off ignored d||||P'ffs of a p^ple" for re- 
form. Such tln^|a®BKthoTris^Ives predicate a 
serious fading in .,n H^ |^nilb of nation r. They 
become infinitely more surious when cornpli- 
can'd, ns In the present. ease, by disintegrating 
banal influences, such as mow! and religious 
wi.r. The spectacle of tho might and power of 
Itussia crumbling away ho fore the onslaught of 
an A * nit. iot nation in the Far Kast bad not born 
lost upon the populations of the Asiatic do- 
minions of fho Tsar. Mingled^ with the report; 
of the great calamity came Rifles of hordes of 


Tartar horsemen rising to fhe-cry of the prophet; 
of bands of turbulent Kurds pommy down from 
the Persian highlands to swell the tide of re- 
volt that was sweeping across the country ; of 
the crescent and green banner of Islam being 
raised aloft in open revolt against the Cross of 
Christianity. The proclamation of a holy w 







■Sb|4 te^^Bor© likely by 

ruleWF-f ttW Galitsin, who inau- 
w$k the fatal 'policy of playifcg off Tartar 
$jhst fl^enia n ng^ oHey whlijh* as the ‘ Times ’ 
ia^kMd, could only be described as Turkish in 


p^i^^lSbxion, %nd which was largeljg|instru- 
R^em^dri bringing about a cataclysm^i^Swhich 
..t^tjclvilisad '^'orld might well l(^ on appalled. 

. •vtiBy the ‘.first week -ing|>ephsanl)er the 'extreme 
urgency of* the sitUffiraQ* could no longer be 
ignored oven by Ilussf&? oflicialdom, and for 
the rest of that month Sfe^^t^jthorit.ies had their 
hands full in dos| intch ii^^^oops to the various 
centres of disaffection, ml the atrocities for 
which we are accustomed to look when Russia 
is occupied in restoring order with the Cossack 
and the knout, were added to the ghastly tale 


of horror inseparable from every phase of 
Eastern civil war. The soldiers, indeed, who 
were expected to cope with the elements of dis- 
order, seem, as often as not to have added 


materially to t^e' confusion and disaster. Like 
the Kurdish levies of the Sultan, who regard 
their royal title of Hamidiyeh in the light of a 
warrant for indulging in indiscriminate slaughter 
whenever opportunity occurs, the Gossans seem 
to have waged war impartially upon friend and 
foe, and to have fought ruthlessly, neither apjk* 
jog nOr* giving quarter, with all who chancsdyto 



b^fc%ed to a man* Summer m : ' |f*% 
m^reihe m<«j$o of the Bussian 

Tales sicft^piag iti the 
poured s tby from the 



r days Whs converted 


is of the Eastern fauati 
intensity of their' 
theatre of strife, wh 

into a perfect nmels^ ^Bfep f human passion. Men, 
womeu, and childcffl^^ere indescribably tortured 
and butchered in hpones Ivy the fierce Asiatics, . 
driven to frenzy by their lust for blood. Violence 
begets violence and hatred bate. The Russian 
artillery that shelled the hospital* at Balakbani, 
in which were packed close upon a thousand 
Armenians and workmen, were in thoir turn 
fallen upon by the infuriated mob and forced 
to retire under showers of boiling oil. Incen- 
diarism, pillage, outrage, and mgssacre — the in- 
carnation of barbarous war, in other words, iu 
its most gruesome guise, laid its palsied hand 
heavily upon the great oil city and its neigh- 
bourhood.. 

Such is the tale of the grim visitation of 
1905. Small Wonder if British capital took, 


fright. Small wonder, too, if it has been j| 







a 


Puce experi* 

*f. l '° M^cal Bhoulff ye^^ e a : 

tl-bede of Oaucasm Jg^ ^ 

field .for the & <>t .** Jf% ark 
■tffc.' The , scourge which 

ET£*d in 1905 has 

|-aud' especially l^ish ^ among 6hf||t- 
' being attracted to new ^ ho gliall 8a y that 

hills of the Caucasu , wben the glory 

m * Baku ri 

ith> jjfirae. 




CHAPTER* VI. 

THE NUSHKI'BISTAN TRADE R0UT8T 


(A Paper read hdfon mm&Unh Geogr 
(till February 1902.) 



With a view to levelling along the recently 
opened trade, route between India and Persia, 
across Baluchistan, I journeyed to Quetta at the ; 
end of October 1900, reaching, that place on the 
1st November. Here I spent |jgn days making'; 
final preparations, and engaged the servants l) 
required to accompany me as far all Mashhad. 
These consisted of seven Indian servants and 
a daffidar and three sowars of the local levy 
from Nushki, to act as escort. By the 9th every, 
thing was ready, and I started off my ‘caravan 
of baggage camels in charge of the servants and 
sowars, keeping behind with me the Baluchi 
daffidar Balmat Khan and two of my Indian*, 
servants with our ponies and riding camels. Thu^ 
to give the caravan a day’s start and to enable , 
ns to get through a long march on the morrow,,;.; 




he 

mat* 
After 
he town, 
'over,i» flat 
thdlmost 


AN BASTBKN .Mta^L. 1 

P A curious white mist huig'over 
morning of the 10th, hiding it 
.cantered along the road accompi 
&hai| and the servants on thi 
leaving the main road a few miles' 
we made our way by a camel t> 
etretches of sand and gravel, cover© 
part with brown tufts of aromatic wormwood, with 
ridges of barren hills running parallel von either 
side. Here^and there w& passed 1 ? small villages, 
mere clumps of low, flat-roofed mud huts, whose 
existence must inevitably iftnie to an untimely 
end should the country ever be visited by uny- 
thing like prolonged rain, — miserable evidence 
of human existence, low and squat-looking, with 
no apparent aperture beyond® an ill-shaped hole, 
presumably * the door. 

In parts the track was very' stony, and any- 
thing beyond a walk out of the questiou ; but 
at others sand took the place of stone, and we 
were able to go along at a canter. At sixteen 
miles we passed the levy post of Girdi Talab, 
and another sixteen brought us to Kanak, where 
I found my camp and spent the night. 

Kanak is a levy post such as exist, or are 
in process of construction, at intervals of from 
fifteen to fifty miles, the whole way from Quetta 
to Sistan. They consist of mud forts known as 
“tbanas,” built square and with an erection in* 



one oi % tbe angles in the ionn of a 1 ' 5 

tower, \gS8tfec ihauas live a clatiiilar and a 
few local! y, who, mounted some- 
times sometimes on camels, carry the 

mail-hag/fflm thane to thana, thus imbutaimng 
1 he only yw that ousts between 

Kistam and no irest .British post of any ro- 
eount-— Qd^tw; a distance of something like 60c? 

1 ' ^ if 

miles over thtndtas an d wade" of Jkduehisiew 

j left Kaimk at 9 a, m , , having sent my ad 

vanee. cn!i«i> op daviMf the nigM md rode over 
4 , f 

the same M-ndy and stony pfdenig witli its 
revering of wotwve >h ce ssing a tow ridge. of 
nills, nflm going a few miles, !>y a pass known 
s th ; Rank, and then on o • m level ground 
■.mm till I readied ramp pitched by a small 
pirtialiv d* sorted \uMgm dirdi (kid The village 
nr: i he same miserable iti’ait as ali the others 
i li.tu parse d or the load, a 1 Middled -Up collec- 
tion of low nerd [rt. v h*eh in I his owe vein 
* i j A I ! v falling into decay ; the imadnwn, who laid 
been given some money bv die (government a 
year :>cfo re, \\i:h u view b* ihe impivveipent 
< f 1 i I *■ village., having pjrompdy decamped and 
bolted into Afghanistan, money mu \ a J) ? vvlwre 
be laid remained under the protection of the 
Aimer ever since. 

At 9 a.m, on the Jiiih l started for Kishiogi, 
our next halt. Tilt*, road was still, as it had 



,« Y 


XASTXRN 


1 ,, 

we 


Wen, the whole way since leav 
ehoiit six miles from Quetta,*. i, xj 
At ones, place, a pass among 
came across a small pool of wa 
after which we cantered aga§| 
camp at Kishingi, about’ twenty 
was no village here, but a Sri 
process of building. 

On the ' 13,th we started a§ usual about 9 
o’clock, and after covering some miles, reached 



reached 
/ There 
d fort in 


the edge of the plateau along which the track 
had run since leaving Quetta. From here our 
path descended somewhat abruptly through a 
labyrinth of small hills and knolls, among which 
it wound till it debouched on to the plain on 
which Nuehki stands. I inquired the name ol 
the defile by which we had descended ; but all 
that I could make out from my followers was 
that it was “ khand,” which is merely the 
“ Pushtu ” word for a pass, so I conclude that 
it has no name. 

On reaching the plain we were met by a 


party bf about twenty men- in many-coloured 
garments and mounted on gaily caparisoned 
steeds, with wonderful saddle-cloths of gorgeous 
design and colour — the aristocracy of the Nushki 
district. 

A little farther on we came in sight of 
Jifi^hki ifself. It appeared little mpre 




a j ti n »nn 


cd edition of all the other vjlla^te8| 
the same one-storey mud houses, 
itthing more like method di«- 
r$und - plan of the place. A. 


broad sti*^ff^.~' ; through the centre, faced at 


the far 
also of 




a large rectangular building, 
t which contained the police lines, 
the levy lSfifs, and the post-office, , A short way 
from the main street, and clear of the town, 
stands a hospital, and beyond this again a cara- 
vanserai for the use of “ kafilahs ” or caravans ; 
these with about 120 shops go to make the 
town of Nushki, which all told probably consists 
of about 200 bouses. The population m at present 
hanllv in proportion to the size of the town, as 
1 ,va>. informed that it was only about 260 
people; but the place is young, the land having 
I hut lately acquired by Government ; and 
ci ’iddfi'ing that three or four years ago there 
was nothing, the progress made must be con- 
sidered fair* Along one side of iho town flows 
small stream, the Kaiser, which forms the 
water-supply of the place, and growing on its 
banka were to be seen a) tout a dozen trees, 
scattered here and there, in clumps of two or 
three, looking quaintly out of place amid the 
surrounding chaos of sand' and stone. Passing 
through the town we emerged on the far side 
to, find camp pitched at the foot of a small hill. 



; -l^ier the plain to the north, and 
fjtow oar camp, could be seen wha 
be a small mound of rock, 
reality a hill"* of considerable^©i 
ol* which. sliuidis st stoae, ,one 
pillars between the. lands of 'hi$ 
Amir of Afghanistan and BabiohlpSj 





which lies forbi34pn ground; but 

i-»*r ■ 


■he top 
boundary 
jhness the 
,, boyond 
jh the ex- 
ception of thi^^iV objects of interesT at Nushki 
aie few, and there is nothing > induce one 
to prolong one’s • stay further than is actually 
necessary to rest the camels. 

The future growth and prosperity of Nushki 
must depend upon whether it or Quetta is to 
• be the starting-point of caravans to cross the 
desolate stretches which lie between it and 
Sistan, At .present kafilahs make if a halting- 
place, as they have perforce to go on 'to Quetta ; 
but it appeared to me ns 1 came along that a 
line from Quetta would be by no moans an 
impossible undertaking, and in the event of 
such a line being constructed, Nushki would un- 
doubtedly become a large and flourishing place, . 
Whether the water-supply would under such 
altered circumstances be equal to the demand is 
another matter. . • : 

That Nushki is a far moi*. auitabMfca 
point and terminus to the caravan tfj , 

Quetta must be per^y,^^# one «* 










?■ '* 5 '# 


,ste© , ^ A *’ 

grazing ( 
.Quetta; 
same 


nau Bocw v;~ .*■■ • * /, 

rol id"#sbki,‘ capable of affording^ 

Ib^jl^'dbttbeawf camels, being wa *^ 

'•while standing's it does on the pl«%„ . 

7 1 whole of the route to' 

level pi • HRmI • ; r AA ^ to the Quetta 


r»5:s^--»»MT tbeQ r‘: 

plateau, most^nsnitable to camd^transport s 

■, been given for a. survey to be u^e tfi l 
to bulaing . line -tom Quetta, » that « ~y 
■'Lp. before lon B to m: N«*k> constated the 

tenninus of tbe caraA an route. 

We Started off again on the morning of' the 15th, 
onr way lying south-west over a perfectly flat 
Xu W» a mountain - peak, Sheifeh Husam, 
which Stood up from the plain to a height of up. : 
V w ir a s Of 7000 feet above sea-level, beneath whose 

tck «. lay - — M r *“*" 

trm» in a thick white mfr* V*. 

H,ual phenomenon T .hoiild mag, no m On. 
bnrat-np comer of the earth— which, obliterated 
everything moot effectually, and the neat thing 
« did w,e to got off the track, Tbi. was by m 

mean. difficult, an everything ^ 

EO me in tbe fog, and there was absolutely nothing 
r^:^u« ta ck,^ r ^ rr ked 
off from tbe rest of the plain by a broken 1 n 
J small stones, and here a B d there by a very 
i ^ ]ine in question hu$ efoce been built* . 
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f&LLAJtY. 


Shallow mxch, aad it wife! some tide 
of us realised that we were <Jff it. When it 


cleared at- ■about midday, we found we were a 
good deaf\nc»£th-west of where we ought to have 
been, with ’’f he result that we|^dapot get into 
camp till after 4 ^hlock. We ought, I believe, * 
to have passed •;*$ least two>villages on the way ; 
hut owing log, we had missed them both, 

juid for id) I the country might have been 
totally devoid of human habitation. 

From the foot of Sheikh Husain the road took 
us along close under the Kb avail mountains, while 
to the north stretched miles of sand, covered with 
stunted tafnarisk, and broken hero and there in 
the far distance by low hills. On the 17th we 
camped at Kucnaki Ohah, a small thana and well 
in the middle of a dreary plain of black grave! 
at the foot of the mountains, at which dismal 
spot T was most reluctantly compelled to halt 
owing to an attack of fever; but I was sufficiently 
recovered io go on again on the 19th, when we 
reached Pat lag. The weather was boisterous and 
most unpleasant, rain being varied by severe gales 
of wind. Alter spending a Jew days in an un- 
successful search for ibex in the Khar an hills, I 
reached the next thana, Yadgar Offiah, on the 24th. 

A long march of thirty-one miles or thereabouts 
brought me to Dallmndin. The track led through 
coi lections of yellow sandhills, from which it would 




physical aspect of the 

b as^r^pproacbed 
led to the soutl 
camffiinto view on the 
country through which the 
be described as a desert, i 
grazing to support life— came 
many parte, and in a few places e'vrflt p 


of cultivation 1 ; nor is it composed; di|fibhe dread(^^; 


&agai , hill^ 
iloally the| 
cannot 
.‘ed'j|icxeBt| 
Ihast-r-lii 61 


sea of yellow sand which constitutes? "the 


l df the 


desert, such as exists not very 
present trade route; but after a desert, 1 should 
imagine a country such as this, consisting ,bf 
deserted tracts of sand, earth, or gravel, whose 
hideous monotony remains unbroken "except by, a j 
vision. of hills, mere excrescences app»|ently l ?of; 
the unvaried plain, is the most dreary and unin- 
teresting 10 travel over. .. 

Dalbandin may be described as the end of the 
first section of the road from Nushki, and* bowj,, 
down before the god “dastur” (custom), in s| 
of their having had an easy time, I allowed the 
camels and men tohalt, in order that they should 


7 hay, no possible .riMfK 


The 'post; 


' differs little except'*; 

that a bungatow" flKr : trh^lers' : hast been • ejfected^ 
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and the' ^i^is a large one, oontaius im- 

post -office. The watftj* is good and is brought 
by a “ kaxeaj’drom the hills on the north. 

K ln the #4$y^ood of the tbanu an attempt 
whs bring manl -tO" grow dates, and about a 
’hundred yuarirf had, J. was told, been 
planted; but conditions which accord- 

ing to the prof BmJ fe’e necessary, that they must 
be grown with tn*|||le«t in water and their heads 
in lire, will be realised, mmains to be seen. 

The weather, which, ever since l had left 

I, ( 

Nushki. had been most? disagreeable, now became' 
what 1 had liecn led t<< believe ! hould experience 

. t 1 ^ *• 

the whole way — eohl and brilliant star lit nights, 
and cloudless skies by day : indeed, it was cold 
ecough up t^'ten o’clock to make one look forward 
to the warmth of midday ; out from then on to 
sunset it was as pleasant as one could wish, the 
Sun’s rays being quite hot enough in the middle 
of the day. 

From ihdbandin the road led at times through 
ground broken by low ridges and mounds, at 
others over great, plains of black gravel, where 
vegetation all but ceased, and then again over 
stretches of sand and stony ground, where tamarisk 
and, dwarf palm grew, ^fc^ujaki, about thirty 
miles from Dalbaudin, where I,, camped on the 
27th, there was no thati&VpMt a single shed, 
roughly built of unshaped stone, and used pro- 



yw 





passing caravdns. 

infor 

i^iandin, I had brought 

water which ,$jj 

purposes till I reached g< 

Merui, about twenty-on< 
a thana and bungalow, sit 
bare hills, with stunted m 
growing at the foot of t^m. 
office where the post-ba^^rom _ , 

and vice versa is opened, and |ett#r^can be ^ 
and received. I was also ablf to welcop 

supplies in the way of fowls and ^gs 'from t*%, 
«< munshi ” (post -master) in char^'and barley 
and “atta” for the ponies and meflr^ 

From Merui the track lay through muc 
same sort of^ country, running at *timee be. 
low ridges of barren hills and across frh^ 
having the appeai^f long-dried-i^ver hed% 
where tamarisk -^jldwarf palm fiodpfihed ; at 
others, over vast" plains whei^e vegetation ceased, 
and nothing was ttf be seen but hugd expanp 
of black gravel aind rock, parched and shimmering 


in the sun. As 
our next camp, 
with jagged, hr 
ing out sharp 
cloudless skVn 



approached Chah Sandaiv 
" fca^eared to the north,^ 
ine of naked rock, stand*. 
i;>vthe; • , blue v tbdi 

of a march 





if!' ii^ne -ieSiSi 





it a- touch 
to graze on 
X was now 


_ ' and ■ otber dried-np s 
and for the most parti so 
jgjbo be ready to fall to dust 
seemingly for the 


Smiles 


,■ ■ - , wmc 

1 , ' 1 i , 

Quetta, and halted 
on the ,30th tjjggreMr the chm|k The road, as 
will have been gathered, is a Sufficiently dreary 
one, and little in the* way of human life is to 
he inet witj^r- an occasional kafilah, travelling 
at slow, monotonous pace towards Quetta, and 

■ - ^ , .jrdlU 11 t* W1 fll d 


sometimes 
or on foot, 



,11 company of men on camels 
[rching in the same direction as 


jelf, the’ latter pilgrims for the most part, on 
- way to * the holy city of Mashfiad. 'v&feajf 

St‘ i • OL-L t ,~w. 4. „ otnut.iKlT'ijir 


iaid Chah I met a 
j|stan ; at Y 
kafilah ^iPathans, who 
through Sistan, with loa 
^oth^r merchandise, and we! 

at Palbandin there 

’ la j&rifig ""of horses,; aqd 

it* Jy & ' * i * * , to - 

lerw I had come a< 
taikty ,f ;,'oamels from 

% • ' a " . ' ' - 

nr® pi every 
|%^s"that ''.I-^agpv 


if about ^thirty 
$fjah was a 



i^ibine from l®erat 
L,i "dried fruigind 

to $ 

. before 
ffi of fi 


very collection 




- '! ' ' I K 1 . . . 

jfSB KTJSHK1 



' '"'"i tWik'Was .r ife# : a certaiu$|! 

.' '■’■•#■ jd'XL ..'££• aoM^WI rffel 



waQWf^'» uw ".r" v > ' 

. another— a precaution born of eS f\_ ^- tal 
byways of the East-from nfles 

shaped swords. *v reqU ®^ l^!L y| i,nd oftlete 
carrying guns of. the m ' who, in . 

pattern, and I coul no ^HHBR^ged, would 

4he event of the ^|S e _fSTn at the stock 
receive the greater d8ffl»g / „ " 

„ the man at , a dirtanfe of , 

f"""* ,bo ,o»a lay over a vast 

t '™’ y ; Twu tivel, with a on tha 

plain of black g bu# broken on 

8 r th tffbylLy hills/ I foondjttle to call^ 
t he north byA J alon{J . t his|Rary waste, 
for remark as ' " Lut hjre^and there | 

Vegetation there ‘ ‘ ^ cattght the eye: % 

coriona exev^sngo ' _ _ . ^ j—d*. 


low, rounded 
patches, but more 
from afar like d 
across the plain 

f* LI , 


|dg sometimes in^.irrea 
~***f in regular 
11 feutrenchme 


tjnn * 

„ )ain njmmx this nothing tat nn>» 

^ l . oTwai^avol, tile dreary anonotony _ 
and miles of bum g*- ’ . gky over . 

of wft* «• “ h yf d .. 1 well Of ikteb 
head. tCamp ^ | enoloeuS'oS 

^y|ded into two by a wa$ 
p pU a lew- low and gloe^ ; 


■w&tot « ‘ o»ud 
the usual mud 
across the cen 
rooms in one hi 










"Stain 

with * low scrub gcomn% 
by xny B4uchis “ kt-tartv 
ftoa^lita dusty, bu 4 - ,r 
was anything but 
Beemed to .find it “ 

There is li’ 
road from Kj 
camp- Close 
again to be see*i 
and the road “ 


’! ' vi Vi, '■iMi ’ll 



this was sob* le& 

a ;,d the road j*"™'* ' ,t8 s L “““ 0t ^Si 
ever plaina ofjone an) 

end of the n mh ^ - projected 

range of hilUriP"* 

through — l ut «*4bj^ 
mg camp we ^ fo0t ^ tSl rj&ce* 

' well a!' 
mded by% . , w ., 
from the »w rang® at 

the foot of whicn pw^situateu ; and v inking intp 
^dt«on the’Ke of toW-jT **: 
eoUpaaaea it on avery »de, «**£* 
given for ooMiderin^a^^^^ - . 

JVoiP b6T6 the -fifiiv k . .c k . ■ 
broken by low 


again .ra.eU.ug |3gg* * 10 $ 


iug camp 
of sand and _ 
Mashkl Chah cc 
a few palm t* 
rising in fantasttf 
the foot of which 1 







Hi 


thenor&CA.<li8twi«e 

?d 




Pi 






&$?/ 






the Sam 


To the south the twiu pfe 
rose sharp and clear, glittenng 
of mow in the glare of the 
corpses of two camplCby^^ 
rapid decomposiia^^ 
Removed from gaunt, ■ wn^p 
■ ‘ tiiLA I : , -ft 4-i.i ng ■ ■ hhtrfc ktd tB e 


drew towards 
ersian border* 
he .Kuh-i-Tuftan 
^itiitheugaantje 

• miclday 

etat^ 

uPy hut little 

^skeletons, seemed 
dreary and forbid- 
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,4r 


at ran in a north-westerly 
the usual building, on the 
yellow grass.; \ * 

>*V/yrom^lllohamxned lieza Chah, seventeen miles 

t yond Kirtaka, a vile apology for a road pursued 
! way along the -foot of the hills, from which 
, great furrows t-a%down to tho plain, cutting the 

i^rit the appearance 
Bteavv ground-swell 
this we walked 



more than an' 


of 


fi 


and,^‘anthrejt: 1 :|jiilternately^ aS^ifct the ent 
couple. . , dfcmSirs came upon a Kafilah of seventy 
glti^uj|hl8 bringing loads of wool and almonds 
Bm Masliljdd, Another hour t>f uninterrupted 
going, and large white stone became visible 
standing frp^ht on the plain about 100 yards 
from the track. At this point' -three countries 


meet — Baluchistan, Persia, an d Afghanistan- -the 
forbiddeiy land# of Ids H|||^Hpjfebibulla!i Khan, 
sti-etchi lifh awav to the ijpf$rogg&‘ A fe.w hundred 
yards belo\|jjthis, the roi^f ^M^B Pcours* • along the 
foptr ; of the mountHns, aua^^pbd them, winding 
thefitee amongst the proci£it!6fcs cliffs and jagged 
peaks of the many-coloured Kuh-i Malik Siah, 
till it reached I^illal ltobat; on the Berso-Baluch 
boundary. The thana here was a substantial one 
and a bungalow, t$?u. being built, should .very 
soon be ready for the accommodation of traveller, 
I found a kafiiah, also from Mashhad, carryi$|y. 





Persian sMe of ■ ' tib|[»Njbo^pcUM^|||^^^l1^!^ 
due norlh. 

totheeast could fo /frfafoh 

hills, but otherwig ^ ^i^-alait^yH&terest, and 

an' uneventful maSpf|r i seyeii|p^S^es-^ilM^ght 

us to camp, pitch wBp n the edge ^'a^a^P6|ch 
of tamarisk jungle^ and close to BO0^nw^:o(' 
excellent water. From Hurmak th4 ; .TOScr tiftl M 
us dowh a dried-up fiver bed, and piQ^fgmg fF<mf| 
the mountains, led over a huge sto||gL plain with 
an unbounded horizon on the norln and east. 


^araenit^ 
the edge 


,|«^est,and' 


Some miles of sand took the place of stone, and < 
" 1 ¥' ' r ' 
Blunted tamarisk soring U P ™ round At one 

place we came tp^^^^fiized stretch of watefi 

but beyond this^iwHMP nothing t* , mgjFk tiiae 

or distance, and WHnl camp at Mpw£d Chah 

after a march of twenty-four miles. This 

is a new well, dug within the last few wefeKwto, 


shorten the long march, to GirdiThana, and a 
small domed mud house hadPld^been erected. 

, Girdi Thana is not far from * Na wad Chah, 

• * - V # 

probahly not mor%,tban six or seven miles, and 
the road, or j»^er track, connecting them lies 
over -an absfel^f&h level, poverpi 
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dotted all over the plain, 
^remains of ancient cities, all 
into decay. I, visited fine 
^iof -miles of camp, and found walls 
£?paicts of houses standing, but the 
hs^' the;'^^)earance of * having been long 
tseried, .ow^l^tb the domes having all fallen 
and ixo wte-'to sa*dg{dL\a.viitg been blown 


' against * 





es any 


nut 


(flatter T could S' 1 ' 
ft 

t of similar rant 


Wi jtBK' 

dojBpiff' over i, he plain iu, efSjjy direction, some 
of which have 1 believe, been deserted for many 

^ lars. My escort told me that the villages at! 

und had been deserted for over 200 years; but 
though some have undoubtedly he n deserted as 
long or longer, 1 have good reason to belb've 
that the*’ majority ware left by the inhabitants 
owing to changes in the course of the Ueinnmd 
depriving them of their flj$m5|upply about thirty* 5 
five years .ago. The e$f|$.;^ifc8ry of many must 
date hack J'or centuries, wfm ns and seals of 
’•^reek and Assyrian unwraps dug up' by the 
natives,, and legend credits them with hemg the 
birthplace of Itustam, greatest hero of Persian 
myth. ' JL- L 

From OirdF That', a to Asak Chah, a march of 
twenty-two milesgHhe track lies over the" same 
interminable plain, with an unbounded horizon 
on all sides, except where the line of the 
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Kuh-i-Maiik Siah is still *i| 

■we got farther, Vegetatioj| 
scarcer, ^ISl at times we 
wastes of soil, hard and smoolj 
extended as far as the eyejp 
direction. About tifteefi mile 
large deserted village, in aatal 
tion, called XJauzdM^ Somife^ 
of the houses we#Milh*lt standing? 
of these I obtained a view over the 
a mass of broken-down and decaying dotfta^nd 
walls. The outside walls were intact, and a^llV 
in a state of sufficient preservation to prevent, , 
any one walking into the city except by thwj 
single gate, All round in every direction could™ 
be seen similar remains, and Hau/.dar must in 
days gone by have been a place of considerable 
size and importance. At Asak Chabi 1 met^’f^;i 
number of nomad shepherds with large flocks oft' 
sheep, sign that 1, was/on the fringe of a more : 
inhabitable count^A^,, 



Leaving camp atAf/A.M. the next .morning 1 ; 
made for some, low bills which rose front the. 

r»r 

plain, and a few miles on I was met by Hirdar 
Sayed Khan, a Baluch chief of* the neighbour- 
hood, with a following of abouj^ a dozen mounted 
men, and also by sowars' of .Jacob’s Horse, 
sent out by -.Major Trench to escort me. After 
the usual exchange of compliments, . we rode gn . 







capital^ fcmdnesls^hick ,, 

. ^ when I saw what sort of 

led tiff*' to - the ohiefe'town 
more when I learned, that 


lie" mules were the only ones, in the 
The whole face of the country changed 
last twenty miles : instead of a dry, water* 
jjjjiess plain, became a plain intersected with 
ditches and canals, covered with low sorub 
jungle** and with pools of water, making travel- 
ling’ anything but pleasant — for, with the excep- 
tion of«one or two lately made by Trench, ^ 
recently appointed British Consul for' Sistaft, 
there were no bridges, a^^^the canals being 
>isiten.;deep,' wettings were^^easantly %equent. 
1» r illagee eng* dotted about 'met the plain, diffet- 
• ing little from the ruined' specimens I had. 
; intfilit tixcept that they were iphahitecL/d;;' 

from Nasratabad, Trench 
hj^jjj^so w ar»#C Jacob’s Horse, caia|i|; 

'houses i*w r. 

^rubble on the horizon, ' and.;^^^-- - 
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a*' .. * ,: '. > yv.%v... 


b^ltBousqs 
tion of the 
ofi 


w«,y„ and spread 
the Russian Vice-Consul ! 
the walls of Nasratabad 


* life 1 . . 

to the e&6t stretched the unbouiMed A 
a few hundred yards from the town, 'W 



tdai 
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shadow of the Union Jack, flying 
foot flagstaff, was to be seen a neat , , M ^ 
settlement, the home of the English Ccaisur^ad’ 
his staff. My journey for the tiroe>ij (| ing was.l 
at an end, and I looked forward witn^pleasur© 
to a rest in Sistan, ready to appreciate to ;the 
full the companionship of' a fellow - dbr^kj ^g ': 
and the comforts and luxuries of a fixed abodey^ 
after many days of solitary marching “over the* 
stony wastes of inhospitable Baluchistan. 

I have endeavou|&| f to show that the joumey / 
from Quetta can, thanks to the ‘ ‘ 

in which Captain Webb - Ware, 
charge of the route, has carried;' 
be performed with ease and com] 
that supplies are forthcoming 
and that and 

at ^ The 
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le way 
the officer \ia|$ 
ft liis 


fcl 

itive oomfort, 4 
the iarger;, 
exist,, f«r.€ ; 






a warm sun in 
H|aj, ami it is- in winter th'a$ 
p present ■, travel ;oeer it;; but I im 
ed. .tejjlhose who ought to know, that 
2fh ^ippbeat;.»in the daytime is very" con-. 
sS<leraBle, : ‘t|^ft is no reason why caravans (who 
jfafer travelling by night when feasible) should 
find the route irt ‘every respect as satisfactory 
a oiny, in, summer as in winter. The total rain- 
fall. vffly small, and for some years has not 
averted ritore than a few inches, which makes 
cultivation impossible except in selected spots 
in the vicinity of the mountains, where artificial 
irrigation" ..is possible by means of “ karexes ; 
and it is for this reason that the country over 
which the route passes has the appearance of 
a deserted and uninhabited waste, such villages 
as there are. being situated at the foot of the 
mountains and as far removed as possible from 
the dead stretches of unproductive plain. As 
far as Dalbandin there should be no difficulty 
about supplies, even when the traffic becomes 
far greater than it is at present, as local culti-b 
nation shouhbjbe possible for this section; but 
from Dalbandin to Saindak cultivation would 
hardly be possible, and supplies will have to be 
brought from Nushki and tk& $fishki-Dalbandin 
section, and for the latter half of this section 
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$bra ■ Mirjawar and * 'fcj|&; * n ” 

Persian bolder,- where Iwmlwfydy.t 
timtion and cuhivatable land in plen 
so fertile a country-fhs Sistan within 
journey, no anxiety need be felt '.9^ 
supplies for the remainder of the jonu£ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SISTAN AND KHURASAN. 

(i Continuation of a Paper read be fore the Scottish Geographical 
Society, &h February 1902.) 


Having reached, after many days of marching 
across such arid wastes as I have described, the 
capital of little -known Sistan, one’8 . im- 
pression 4s that there is little to see and' still 
less to rouse one’s interest in the tumble-down, 
dilapidated mud city, which has the appearance 
of having been dropped down haphazard in the 
middle of a vast and cheerless plain. The entire 
absence of npads, the untidy and neglected appear- 
. ance of Husainabad, the southern town through 
which one rideB on entering the capital from 
tifo south, the narrow winding lanes which serve 


p for streets, and the total want of method 
. played in the arrangement of the low-doniai 
' houses, which stand together in i^eg^dar, cl^p| 
; tend to produce a feeling of disappoint 
^^b^'lfirst glimpse' 'of the 
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"frhe . pr^iSent capital pad seJfepf 
fp** are pleased t\ call the gOTefmnent ; 
consists of .two towns, or- rather of a town .•• 
divided into two parts— the southern half kn<%$$| 
locally as Husainabad, and j.the northern’, whi<i>tr.jf 
is entirely surrounded by high city walls, ,aald 
known as Nasratabad. Beyond these two to^fns 
have sprung up in the last few months the neaSC 
buildings of the British Consulate, which may be 
said to constitute a third part of the capital, 
and which 1 heard talked of on all sides as 
TrenchaKad — i.r. , the city of Trench. 1 lusainabad, 
as 1 (me already mentioned, is little more than 
a collection of small domed mud houses, built 
irrespcd ive of ground - plan, wheresoever fancy 
dictated, in the middle of a ’uist. plain. Here 
and there s windmill of curious shape stands up 
conspicuous among the surrounding houses, usually 
stut iot in the winter months, but wanting 
only the tierce blasts of the “ Bad -o-sad-i-bist 
rez,” os wind of a hundred and tVenty days, 
which blows unceasingly throughout, the summer 
months, i,o rouse it to a state of wild activity, r 
Beyond this the houses of the .Russian Vice- ^ 
Consul and the head Mullah are the only other-' 
objects likely to attract one’s attention. ’ 1 

Nasratabad, the northern ' town, though little ■ 
to boast of, is by far therjnore imposing of . the 
two, being enclosed by high Walls, about, ^50 
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to west,, with 

MtttWv& cf about 40 yards. Ari ? 

"angular enclosure, projecting from 

east corner, contains the are or citadel, in wipiefr'l 

is situated the palace of the Amir. In the 
^ A 

«M^je of the southern wall stands one of the 
tw" gateways of the c$y, supported on each, 
side by a buttress, and from here the central 
street runs the length of the city, terminating in 
a similar gateway in the centre of the north wall. 

With a single exception, the Houses and shops 
on either side of the street are small and in- 
significant, the latter hardly recognisable as such, 
owing to their apparent innocence of goods for 
sale; while the owner is content to sit in front 
of his door; in a state of apathetic indolence, 
typical of all things great and small, from the 
highest, to the lowest, throughout the dominions 
of his Highness MuzafiUr-ad-Din Shah. 0 . 

The exception to which I have referred is 
a commodious and well-built shop, midway be- 
tween the south and north gates of the city, 

| vid|gre goods of European manufacture of all 
'Boris, "and kinds, included under the general head- 
fancy goods, are sold by an individual -£ 

’ '«« far as this branch of his business at any ;|| 
M^jfe k concer ned , corresponds to the gene$ 

of the West The owner of this establ 

, 1 - . » , 
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Quetta .»$ ; 


t:» ca 


oi 2(>,00(^ mg^B to exploit ^tjhe•' : ■1ra(^■fof Sieton ; 
a TWture' ; '^^idhf,-...l»d ! : witlj| qpn* 
sid^rable success,' and at the time of my visit 
be 1 - was making ji very '*yig-ge'A profit' on 
capital, which ,he infoiyed me was not nearly 
large enough lb admit of his carrying; on the 
trade of which the place was capable. 

In addition to Nasratabad and Husainabad* 
there remains thft more modern part of the town, 
which I have already spoken of as Trettchabad. 
Separated from the rest of the city by a 
“ maidan ” (stretch of level ground) of some acres, 
it occupies an admirable site, and Jtias the ad* 
vantage of .room for extension, should it at 
any time be thought advisable to embark upon 
enlargement. 

Between two rows of buildings is a wide space 
more nearly a square than a street, at on© end 
of which flies the Union Jack from a flagstaff 
planted in a solidly built pedestal of mud 
Behind the main block of buildings on the south 


side of the square are one or two other build- 
ings, the most interesting of which’ is a mosque, 
if only from the fact of its buying been 
by an Englishman. The main ladings ©pv©#,; 
a space of about 150 yard© byYOyprds, the whole 
site consisting roughly of about ';||ikt0en acres,;; 
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when ' iV is considered Wf 

the buil&gj9 J; . including the r&^Jonsnl’s house, 
guard-rooiH, cavalry lines, staff-. u ^^^;i»ertiVan.W 
quarters, mosque and ail, were completed for a 
sum of i! 5 00 rupees (£1 66), Trencbabad may pjob- 
, ably claim to.be tj M feheapest town on record. 

' ‘Such was the city I found in December 1900, 
which in the 4 >pace of twelve|ponths had been 
r- used Trom the sftate of torpoi of a true house 
of the Orient, untouched by the influence of 
Western progress, where time stands still and 
change is unknown, to the surprising fact that 
there were worlds beyond its own and people 
of an alien race who had stirred them, vastly 
to their own amazement, to a state of — to their 


idefts — extraordinary activity. 

The day., after my arrival I called on M„ 
Miller, the Russian Vice-Consul, whom I found 
most cordial and agreeable, speaking English ex- 
ceedingly well, arid, as l afterwards found out, 
a fluent master of the language of the country, 
an acquirement of the greatest importance to 
any one entertaining hopes of dealing success- 
fully with the Persian. Later in the afternoon 
I paid a visit in state to the Amir, who rejoices 
in,, the title of Hashmat-ul-Mulk, or glory of the 
country, and the spectacle pf*tHb British Consul 
and myself, the former in full uniform, while I 
had doiiuqd blahkj&ock - coat aqd patent leather 
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boots, riding solemnly through' 
of the crumbling: ^Iferi^^wcolnpaniod h$||| 
full efecort of Pathan sowars, must have beeA 
well calculated to inspire laughter Had any ope 
capable of appreciating the humour of the situa- 
tion been present to witneBS&gk.. 

Having entered a walleapenclSiure in front 
of the Amir’s palace, where were to be seen 
prisoners bent and groanin$§ftd$ller chains and 
irons of the most appalling size and weight, and 
having acknowledged the salute of a ragged- 
looking cut-throat with a gun, presumably one 
of the much-talked-of army, on sentry duty, we 
dismounted and were forthwith ushered into the 


presence of the governor. The reception * hall 
was large for Histan, an? might havlf been 18 * 
or ‘20 feet in length by perhaps 10 or 12 irx 
breadth, with a recess in one side containing 
a fireplace, in front of which were plaieed^^t^hlfll 
and three or four chairs. The only ort^ent^i 
tion on the mud walls was a dado^iof fl^etonheij,! 
and on the table was a cloth of bright yelloi^ 
cotton, with a deep border of gaudy red roses*?;;! 
Overhead could be seen the funnel of a “bad*, 
gir,’’ or air shaft, for catching the wind in the 
hot .weather. ’V.T •'**,-) ' v . ;,y\ /. 

1 1 V V ' ■ I • ' I i' 1 ' , tyff ‘*'^ v i , , , 

On entering, the Amir, a pleafiant-looking ; 
of medium height, witfc : beard and moi^* v ; 

tache, rosb^^it^us,^ and haying welcomed pa , 
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tsitb coiif t|y bow and stately handshake, motioned 
Uf ‘Ito seats on either sjde i!$f t^fe 1 .table, and with 
4he greatest solemnity and deliberation then took 
a seat between us. Pausing a moment — a Persian 
is never in a hurry — to be sure that we were 
seated, he made ttng^polite inquiry never omitted, 
asking if we were wWi ; and answers having been 
given, and similar' demands for information as 
to the s|ate of health of the ruler having been 
made, preliminaries were at an end. and we 
were at" liberty to talk on any , subject that 
might suggest itself. 

Owing to my inability to speak the language, 
the brunt of the conversation devolved Upon 
Trench, and was for the most part confined to 
"generalities. The Amir spoke of Teheran and 
IJfashhad, both of which places bo had visited, 
and was quite familiar with the idea of rail- 
ways and similar innovations of civilisation ; and 
though his knowledge of such subjects rested on 
the single .example of a line the country can 
boast of, the light railway from Teheran to the 
mosque of Shah Abdul Azirn, a distance of a 
few miles only, he spoke with assurance pf the 
advantage of a line from Quetta to IlobaNsj&which 
*he looked upon as a certain production of the 
near future: indeed I beard the* advent of a 
line along the new* trade route discussed with 
much more certainty by the higher*clas9 Sistanis, 
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wh4» look ' opo Qjjjfe o qflto&Wfa : ;oif ; it* , ttfthraat* ;''lj|a w „ 
etruction as iijfpD way ppoili to dtotitit, 
did at the Quetta-Nushki end of the route. 

Meeting him casually like this, one receives 
the impression of a quiet, d^nified, gentlemanly 
jnan, content to live quietly ijj^vtlio ruler of his 

• « vf I . . 

province, and desiring only to he left m peace 
and quiet. Though ostensibly an A ngl ophites, he 
is shrewd enough where liis own interests are 
concerned, and stands in wholesome awe of hit!# 
superior at, Mashhad, who, as ho well knows, is 
under the sinister hdiuouee of Russia. So. that 
though willing to assist British interests as far 
as he considers e unpatibie with his own safety,, 
ho could hardly be roiled on to take any very 
active part in tin* furtherance of British trade 
and piostige, as long as there is a possibility of 
h.s being a reported against hint tit, Mashhad 
through twe agency of the Russian Vice-Consul, 
his policy being strongly favoured with a desire 
to please both parties; and he may be looked 
upon as a friend ami ally in so much as he will 
continue, to show such signs of friendship to- 
wards Great, Britain as will not endanger his own 
position. *, 

Having made the acquaintance of tlje Amir, 

] now turned my attention to the two paooie of 
next, importance, Mir Mausum Khan, the oartip, 
and Mohammed Rem Khan, the Sarhang, both 
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^fessio^ that had '$$$ee 
again on view. The house in which the' Saftip 
was living is situated in the only garden of the 
place, a few hundred yards to the north of 
Nasratabad, wh^jpPthe Sarharig had a house 
within the walls of the city. As I visited them 
both same afternoon, 1 was afforded an 

opportunity of comparing the two candidates 
for the future possession of the sceptre in Sistan, 
a comparison which I am bound to nay was move 
than favourable to the Snrlip, Both are of the 


, \\ '' / " «’>* -‘n 

i the ; tM||ie fhrcical pro- ■ 
ded wPthe Amir was 


Same age, twenty-one according to the. Satining 
(December i'.fOO); but the difference between 
the two could hardly fail to strike the most 
casual observer. On visiting the Sartip, I was 
received by a tjuiol, gentleman!* man wit I » perfect 
manners, and, when he talked, seldom v iff nut a 
pleasant smile, despite a distressing disease oi 
Lite eyes from which 1 w r as .sorry ro so: he 
suffered. ‘In strong contrast was the loud- 
voiced welcome accorded me by his more flash)' 
brother, who had, I fear, imbibed a good deal 
more spirit than was good for him, and talked and 
laughed uproariously throughout the inj^jfew. 

A The Sartip received us in a roomHIhich, like 
the j^pnir’s hall of audience, was without orna- 
ment,- a few chairs, a table, aa^^van making 

the sum-total of,, the fprni|jB^k J . could , 4j»t 
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^p^^oaiKpg-. w|^',v I -noticed a large white hath* 
g>f Eurdjjwao mantrifcfcfcure neatly spread 
ie table in place of a table-clyth. A.t 
5 time of my visit he was very full of a pror 
pd|»Qfdl journey to Iijdia by the Nushki route, with < 
a view to consulting a fiu^pclass oculist about 
his eyes, and as I had just travelled along the 
road, this Subject naturally formed rifche chief * 
topic of conversation. From the eagerness with 
which he questioned me, and the interest he 
took in my answers, I judged that he was very 
anxious to got started, and a good deal excited 
at the idea of crossing the gulf between Persia 
Indin and 


an< 


oi Bering for himself the wondem g 
of the great "in pi re that lay beyond. *’ 


There is voiy little doubt that the Sartip'$hyvj|j 
man of fir stronger character than cither im a 
father or his brother : and it is wju&lly certain J| 
that m fur as Sistau is concerned he is the matvfi 
of die future, provided always that the develop- 
merits of the future, in which aliens powers must 
play a predominant part, will admit of a native 
of the country occupying a position of anythin 
more than a puppet. Public opinion, at any rate, 
holds no %wo thoughts as to who will wield the 
sceptre in the future, and from what I heard 
and from the little I saw'' of him during 
stay in 'Sistan, ! am inclined to' think that 
will make a strong and powerful ruler, ^ JBven, 
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this present time Ip's influenjibdfo yer^-j 
especially Gh rough his mqther-% ,> jpST^|' 
very high family — among the hordes of. 
who cover the dsountry from Sistan to Herat. 

I have mentioned the boisterous manner of the 
Saritarg, whom I found to be a very coarse edition 
of his brotboi. He ushered ns into bis room with 
no veto steady step, and having indicated by a 
lordly sweep <>f his hand the chairs he desired 
us to occupy, plumped down on to a third with 
such clumsy violence that the article not alto- 
gether unnaturally gave way. In no way abashed 
he throw the broken chair aside, and with a 


remark which was presumably of a jocose nature, 
judging from the uproarious laughter with which 
fa fallowed it, sue,:, "ded in seating himself in 
another. The hi! mgs and ornamentation of the 
jroom afforded • « let ce of the extravagant and 
uncultured uvA.v of t,h<’ man, awry niche and 
comer displaying a.. mgruous jumble of vulgar 
trash. As may be imagined, there was not a great 
deal to be gathered from his conversation, and 
jjboyond eliciting the fact that he had been struck 
"day the ad vantage of well-built bouses since be 
had witnessed the success of Europeaj|«' in this 
lino, and had become an enthusiastic builder him- 
self, and that he was also interested* in gardening, 
I gained nothing but an impressiou of a shallow 
and extravagant man, who placed bis own whims 



jj|p that when 
wdays later^ in a cotu^^bi 
he printed a much better appearSM^,'^b(d|^ked 
muoh Are quietly and sensibly i W& best 

he is not to be compared with his briber, itfpljfri 
temperate life and habits and strength of ch&tf|Jj|| 
are as striking as are the intemperance and weak- 
ness of the Sarhang. A 

For the rest, there are few men in Sistau who 
can be looked upon as likely to make any name 
in history. The two chief Sirdars are Sirdar 
Purdil Khan and Mir Abbas, the first of whom 
played a more or less prominent part in local 
history a few years ago. From all .accounts he 
is a man of fine physique and of a boJc^%i(d^jj|ir|| 
dent spirit, as his name, signifying lion-heartb^ 
suggests, and^jaau well believe that he is a man 
to command respect among his own people, if he 
at all resembles his son, whom I had the pleasur^ 
of meeting. In Mir Abbas one sees a picture M 
good matured content in the disguise of a country 
squire, who asks no more than to spend the days 
of an unambitious life, surrounded by the grand! 
children of a somewhat prolific family, in the 
peace and quiet of his own domain. 

In • addition to these permanent inhabitants, 
there were one or two visitors, all making a 
more pr less . prolonged sojourn • in the 






fflP^W f P tuou9 “ is 

llTnoti ct^bte A eti aracterrauc of ^enf® 
One. ! ^i^«^'ljp^who was am hie way round the 
country in th<f capacity of official herald of the 
safil xotumAof the Shah from his trip to Europe, 
%A •already occupied six weeks in making known 
the glad news in Sistan, during which time he 
was l he recipient of presents and hospitality at 
the expense of the province, as being an emissary 
from headquarters, and as long as such hospitality 
continued to he on a sufficiently magnificent scale 
to satisfy him he would no douht remain, only 
passing oy with his news when lie found there 
was little more to he gained by stopping where 
he .was. Novt, carried by such a messenger must 
become a-little stale before being conveyed to all 
|fbr whom if is intended. / . 

If I found no difficulty in getting to" Sistan, 
I found that getting away again 'was quite a 
different matter. The only form of transport in 
the country was camels, the few mules there are 






iichfis 


ijbeing the private property of the Amir, and the 
fliinly camel man who was willing to proceed m 
a northern direction was a sulky and ^vacillating 
Birjandi, who could in no wise understand why 
the “ feringhi ” should be in such a break-neck 
hurry, the passing of time being an nneonsidered 
quantity;*’' in his Oriental conception of li$?. I 




El&tty *•- T. , ’ ,5 

final start was not .made till thi 


the 

\ 

A sharp front had dried the aj(Ml c^ered 

all the pools and puddles with ice, losing 
bite in the air as 1 jogged along westward under 
a cloudless sky. Away over the Hainan and 
Naizar, clouds of duck and wildfowl were to be 
seen flying in all directions, testifying tp|jjie 
numbers that exist, on this vast expanse of^ppr. 
Once past the 1 la mu u, we got out. St bh#’rich 
alluvial soil of Sistan, and made our way over 
huge, bare plains of gravel. In front pi’ us lay a 
low ridge of barren hills, and farther away to the 
south-west stretched a line of snowy mountains, 
^littering in the morning sun. We -had been 
going for about throe hours when my* horse werit^ 
suddenly dead lame, and became so bad that I $ 
was forced to get off and walk, no. very groat 
hardship, however, on a bright winter's day, and 
leaving llalmnt Khan to bring him along, I stepped 
out, and an hour and a half later reached camp, 
pitched by a small stream, a few miles from ihe% 
foot of the hills in front of us. Though the water 
of the stream looked clear and" good, 1 very 
soon discovered that it was ex tmne^bi tter, and 
during my stay here the nauseating yj&ste of ;# 


salt water permeated all my food,; . ; 



ray 

.1*1* 


m jrmn^^i£ptL ' A- roort D*er<rafr 

dsme brought fchd foot of the 

^defile. between .high 
gW*of rg|kt At the mouth of this passage 
trough tire hills was a grove of palm-trees, with 
a small tillage standing on the edge of it, 'from 
which the inhabitants flocked to gape at the 
spectacle of a white m&Vj riding through 
As we rode on over a level Stretch 
of '.flun^^Hn soil between ridges of rocky hills, 
more signs of habitation became apparent, and 
small collections of bouses enclosed by high .’mud 
walls, little clumps of trees, quaint-looking wind- 
mills, and tiny patches of young green barlejr, 
all went to show that we were over the desolate 
and uninhabited stretches on the nortijiwest 
border of Sistari, and were once more in a 
country possessed of a sprinkling, at? any rate, of 
inhabited and cultivated oases. 

I was entirely in my camel men’s hands as far 
a$ time and direction were concerned, and from 
here they went across country, leaving the main 
caravan route.,, which passes through Neh, and 
Much I did ndt again strike till within four 
hinrches of^ixja'hdijspd camping whenever the^ 
^hsidpg that’^they hadUmarched ..far, enough, 
consequently' through $n.' intens% 
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dull -;Cp' 



first pf g|>orl soil, en of st6ity|p 

all rotiftd barren itf' ip* 1 



ridges front the plain: ’ ToWards the of,4he 

day’s march on the 1.7th we got inU> 0oxm- 

taiuoos country* whore hern and there hi lie higher 1 
than the rest wore lightly i!akti$Kirwith * snow, 
a Wording some, little relief to the dreary du$t* 
c.iour of (h * win^ld l&ndseepe. As [ 

• "!:iiticii the I8th ? two Baluchi no wars 

? n*ir wry wit h da- mail* ha :.; 1 t». Birkmd, carrying 


n *" .irtiK* |oto»»,$ lor mo jo''^a*‘!»'d from Nasrata*,,. 
Kni. V\V rode along logvi-h* fu ,^nne wayf^v&id 
the usual monotonous s?K‘te!n»s of gravel, earth'; 
and ro d\ id! we rtme upon iJie tents pitched in 
t( u v v,n nndu'o nf a cheerless plain. Though not 
no cold as it had been of bite, heavy clouds hung 
threaten 'eriy all round, and tin- on, Book was in* 
dovuLluhly dull and dreary. On the 19th we 
mado heller progress, getting over about thirty 
miles during the day, through eounuy much the 
same as usual, though the plain was covered for 
the greater part of the way with large, leafless 
bushes, grey, dried-up, and dead-looking. To warding 
thread of the inarch we skirted -i&ng the edge MJi 
a ljtfpge swamp, surrounded by great patches 
glistening salt, to the east of which rose anbaw^ 
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mecma, 8ra^g*ed mm 
‘ *e8. ’ 

' '^dUwlSjtfad of the plai iESfe ^Vfltjteh we were 
travelling w$T catae upon <jflmP%cres of cultivated 
la«^Aid‘..a'ti3^fc'' , 'o| p&mfc 150 small; domed 
houses, massed 01081 % tether/ the inmates of 
which crowded to their roofinto ‘insure at us. Our 
road took us along the "** karez ” or “ kanat ” 
which bro^tf water from th<£* mountains at the 
head of the plain. Paralle^^and within a few 
the one in worl^^ border were the 
h oT$w> old and disused one, the people profer- 
rirt^ it would seem, to construct an entirely new 
'kanajL, to repairing an existing one which happens 
got blocked, though where the economy 
th making an entirely new aqueduct iu place of 
repairing an old one comes in ip .not altogether 
obvious. * ',** 

We now crossed the hills at the head of the 
plain, passing a kanlah of forty camels en route 
for Sistau, wliich showed that we 'had once more 


joined the regular caravan route, and, entering an 
elevated valley which boasted of a certain amount 
of cultivation, camped at the second of two 
villages which wo. came to. The people were in- 
quisitive and/;«uvious, and gathered in crowds 
round my. tel flfP ' , 

OnKthe 21st we continued for some way afeng 
.the valley, bordered on the west by a fine range of 







■«a;fioe IS'get limn thcrffest, tk^'spicu- 

ous with uf>per storey and haSl Qj0£ roof usually 
the residence of some serve :ur 0^Tetainor of the 
Awh. At tha^ponih-east coroojjj stands the old 
fury the / “n«nel high mini \\'a,]^k >sb ig a few 
houses and a hue mow pie anal f buih and 

co^jeted bv uiu 1 present ruler n hoot' live* years 
ago. Wj^far the bnesi building i saw in Birjand, 
wsbjdy has little to boast of in ihe waj of archi- 
?a$ beauty. 11 i rough the northern part of 
fet a broad Uioroughhu* lane* crescent* wise 
pf. east to west, dominated western 

f rc-mi ty by the new fort, an erection standing 
i o*» dm -umrrht of a low hill, it 4s known as the 
“■ new ]br» /’ hut would appear to have very little 
v*did eiahn to either tide, oomosting &y 3 it, does at 
fhe present lime of decayed mud walls < o closing 
ih- Vi neons of w! { i, might one* have been houses, 

I was struck v nh the spectacle of such a fine 
broad thoroughfare in a town which for the rest 
boasted of nothing but. na morula 1 ms and winding ‘ 
. alleys, often nu-r* tunnels beneath a conglomerated 
of buildings : but theyesuK of irujuiry show^' 
it was no fault ui Unpeople that they wetfe 






the bed 
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re^'.ifted,-. 
each aicJe 
tho nortliei’fc: 

From ef»nn 
tin t 

'■> uti’f. uiu’l ti'ij-tt 



aj^impwsnsg ca’raf&ns.jjr^i, , 

?ted ‘ T ' * : 

with varfous people I 
rjanr] was a gjeat trading 
psicles one large and seve&l* 


ruudier lo-uir ^^’|ijPand ’schools, there^woM^six 
in' Kr.‘/r.t Ea^o ^rius for tin* acconimoEatiilk of 


the katilid;^ which w ere always ^omifljj^ arid*.', 
ipbng. 1. m*, uopivlation was generally ag*e| 
to bo about :Vp0OO, which points to t 
creased prosperity of the town of late years*-' 
h) ' *1890 spoken of as a town oft fi 

1 4 ,000 while Colonel Yate, 

visiting the pjacfe it* 1894, put down itm popu- 



lation at 25,/)l>0. The chief water-supply m 
brought Iron i the hills by karex ; but this is 
hard and brhclLsin and for drinking purposes 
rain wafer Is caught, arid preserved in large 
tanks. A nvaiig hither institutions which T noticed 
wore public laths, and not far from my house 
stood one of these \ ip w 1 1 ol vBoa^mi >ok ing d unge* . t \ s. 
The appearance of the exterior, however, de- 
terred me from inquiring, personally into the 
s i stem and j management obtaining in the in- 
terior, though as X witnessed strain escaping : 
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it MTittt 

Start! 



t>f '$» ^ 

akirr to a ft 

dft'^ebrttsi 


8 ^w§s. little 
that 

Reaving the 

.straggling hoi»|gr on gj^te. o$ the town, 

behind, we trailed in a nortj^*t direction over 
a flat expanse nwinded by >f mountains 

from which long lines of kan^yfilafU, looking for 
>f$fi the world like the tops aMbolarure volcanic 
GrQjj0y, stretched away inu|pM&>iu directions, 
cax^pH- water to the villages trfiich were dotted 
■here jra* there over the country. Much of the 
}%d . was being ploughed — the plough, a rough 
implement of wood, being drawn by a cow and 
dbM&y^harnessed side by side, a qa&int though 
^jprcntly satisfactory combinations and it is 
fgbp»lble that there are times df t|»' year, when 
Vhe terrible monotony of the uniform dust-colour 
of Birjand is broken by fields of smiling corn 
and. the blossom of the many kinds of fruit said 
to grow there. 

On the 5th we crossed the ranee in front of 


US by the Saman Shahi pass (7000 feet), wher§ 
■enow lay deep^ on the ground, at the top of 
which I waS'foH^ed ample opportunity of 
ruminating on thepflataral disadvantages of the 
ungainly * build of the camel, which renders all 
ground, with the exception of a perfectly level 
and dry plain, so peculiarly unsuitable to his 




mo 


clumsy 
slid, and s' 
haling 
the agj 


only to fid' 
gurgle to 
drivers. * 

Having vnHHe greater part of the 
ing in seeing 'tmBmt safely over the wjs 
I went on amUd down a gradual 
passing here and there a small vill ^Kl in 
sheltered hollow, and little patches o£ .$ui$ 
vated land often enclosed by mud wallq 
ing began to close in, bringing with it | 
of Bum, a lMf§|8p at which I purpose 
for the nighlirand thinking I must 
somewhere near my destination, I took the 
opportunity afforded by a small cluster of <de 
huts of inquiring how far it was. In reply \ 
was informed that at present it was twelve 
miles, but that if I continued in- 
direction, it would soon be a good i 
This was a little disconcerti 
the only visible track ; bn 
questioning elicited the ft 
the road to Mashhad, 
several miles before- 


geCim' to ■itvkflft&if 
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When I 
found a 
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if', 'deal of fruit .iftpitf!*? grown* 

marched^ for nearly «iM 

>n$ ; cult^atill *■ fields, ' 



tnje town iti 
ing ^gateway Barring, ent 
.supported oh each side bp 


tower, the whole' of which would seem to Be- 
little superduod^since the place was wit^™ 
walls. After pnl&geding through the usual i 
of a Persian town, we reached the car^ 
a moderate example of the article, anc 
work to clean out the hovel in .which' m 
passing the night. 

The town had the appearance of a largpj 
surrounded by ■ trees, with one largeJJ 
standing up High qibove the rest of t 
which 1 was informed was a mosque. ‘The 
fcion is, 1 was given to understand, abo 
but the only fact of' any interest that I P&Mfc 
about the place was, that it is famous as a 
great place for growing saffron, a valuable $)£-> ’■ 
port, which has taken the place off the silk for, 
which it used to be noted 

By evening the day foil 
village of Asadabad, jyher 
'Jkf. next day our road hjy.oyl ^ .. 

c^Dj^ed pla|tt, where all sehse of distance was 
annihilated ; v iuid though Dasht-i-Piaz, the village? 
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makl% for, built on the Ape leading 
|to a range, of hills at .the end or the plain,, 
quite close at mMday, , it continued, to 
i?|n4 tantalising and while 

iped along eteadttj%&jr. ^i£er?|our hours 
reaching it. 

peculiar! ty I noticed of the peo|lle‘ Of Dasht-i- 
iaz and other villages in this neighbourhood was 
e fashion in head-dresses, which took the form 
^Ojf r huge sheepskin hats in place of the more usual 


ms*™: 

Leaving Dasht-i-Piaz at 8.30, we went up a 
' ascent into the mountains in front of us 
o’clock, when we came to a sudden and 
3p descent down a defile between pre- 
Mid in many places snow.-covered, raoun • 
je camels having been got safely down, 
level ground, we followed a dry river-bed 
irsued a winding course along the bottom 
tuous ravine, and at 3 i\M. reached another 
i&eep pass over a ridge of hills. The camels were, 
however, able to avoid this by taking a rather 
longer road, and I left them to follow the level, 
^.‘crossing the hill s my self. A 

ie ridge Kakh was visible 
alow us, its boused nestling 
at the foot -ol^he; 

^fasun. Immediately dpposite^he . ser^ifak ad 
’* ' surtnoxmted ■ by a fihe 






SISTAN AND 


'i'Aa 


a '^|t OB* Ontering-Sthe serai.8 
fepers were prostrating themse 


bricls in y^low and light and i 
was informed was the tomb of 'Sul$P JMc 
younger brother of|&an It 
remains' invest Id^t^ad M^jh such a 
sanctity, jind ak'.^bo^^* a reg&rt o£'|>iI| 

As I pa 
t ^evout wo 

le ground before the holy threshold. Beyot^ 
there was a high-walled enclosure, 

'aSy the fort, in the usual state of decay, antP 
several mosques, as befitted, so holy a place. of. 
pilgrimage. 

I left Kakh on the 12th, getting- all tj|e camels 
loaded and ready to start by 8.30 a. MS, 

"tieyed over a level plain away from 
(^feed mountains above the town, 
toviunabad, though supposed to be 
sakhs” — a“farsakh” is an elastic term j 
ing.a distance of from three to five miles ae 
to the part of the country one happens Iblbo'lh 
— was certainly a good deal less, and we r#sioH$d 
the serai on the edge of the town by 3 P.M.> .... 

After leaving Gunabad we passed during the 
first two or three hours through a large ami 
smiling oasis of well - ke pte ^dlfe temB ny already 
.green with the young shrjO®p^^K|pid. "flourish- 
ing villages, a pleasant chkitp^PPer . the -usual ; 
tracts of barrenness ; but having left these 
behind, we emerged once more on to brot^ , 




AN SUNKEN MISCELLANY. 
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vated pjfiifiV 'teaching the village of Amrani 

, .• V : '; : y , v y 

Amrani apA the next; inhabited country 
sterile ahd^il^Ptfcable plain for a , 


of eight 
succeeded i 
five, farsakhs '* 



levering njpre t 
ring th*e day? 



camels 
>ur, or at 
found it, 


jbece ssaiy to carry water, firewood, fodder, #0., 

t om Am rani, so that I should be able to 
>r the right at an empty building which, was said 
to exist half-way. 

The landscape was one such as is common in 
Baluchistan and Khurasan, a vast expanse of level 
with a vision of hills in the dim distance beyond. 
'Overhead the sun shone from a cloudless sky ; , 


but 


the morning a strong wind blew in 


fitful srtWs, raising a whole host of sand-devils, 


that ig|jkr. in wild gyrations over the dreary waste. 
Mirage", 4 too, dazzling the eye and bewildering 
the senses with its elusive and incessant tremo", 
produced fin* our edification some of its must 
fantastic illusions, a weird sample displaying a 
flock of sheep floating gently about in the air 
with filmy blue vapour beneath them. During 
the da v l passed a jMjra v a n of about forty donkeys, 
and noticed.* two occasions shepherds . 

driving their ^heepand goats over the plain to 
pick up what nourishment they could from the 
dry and dust y scrub that gre#' there./, By ;, 5 
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we reached the building, 
obviotjaly devote^ as much . to; anitnftls 
A small patty of Hazpi 
night here, f ' h 

pilgrims before, tra^|»in 
had, an 
struck Wr 



ims also^ 

y along 
uld not help 
at in Pro 



up bound to sa^ 

’ their' implicit 
man I call to mind accost 
ore I reached Sistan, begging for a meal and 
a little money. Six weeks later I met the same 
individual close to Birjaud, still tramping light- 
heartedly along with nob so much as a coin in his 
pocket, his worldly goods consisting of a rug, 
which he carried on his back. He was entirely 
i dependent on the hospitality of the vil liters he 
'met for men • existence, yet it never so mpish as 
entered his head that he might never reach . 
fLe holy city. * ;*$ 

The following day we crossed the remainder 
of the plain, reaching a village called Khairabad, 
at the foot of hilly ground, and next day reached 
Turbat-i-Haidari. Thence a toilsome journey ' of 
70 or 80 miles over mountain-ridges covered with 
ice and snow took me to the holy city of Mashhad, 
the end pf ray caravan journey 
' The whole of my journey friHpMtoa to Mash- 
had may be summed up as a wearisome struggle, 
across flat and inconceivably monotonous plains^f 
alternated by jagged lines of jjiills, becomipi& # 
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itructive as One gets farther 
-i^ch seem to have beeg stretched across 
l of Persia^fe^fc. east to -west with' the 
f$u lapse of one who maybe 

during to tr^pne the^, country. At times 
& valleys at t&e foot of mountain^dges one 
liters considerable tracts of cultivated land ; 
the predd^pant impression left upon the mind 
is of a thirsty and waterless land rolled in an eter- 
nal garb of drab, and as 1 traversed these wastes 
and pondered on the fact that I wag travelling 
'through' the rich province of Khurasan, 1 often 
wondered if the trade of such a country could ever 
show results worthy of any very great commercial 
undertaking. 

It is, indeed, only when one comes to under- 


stand how fierce is the craving of Russia for an 
outlet in warm water from the grim spaces of her 
laud-girt and ice-bound Empire, that the marked 
attentions paid to Persia by two such powerful 


suitors as fir eat. Britain and Russia become even 
remotely comprehensible. 
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Paper read before (he Central A. dan Society, December 14, 1804-1 

„ , ( { 

IUthee more thau two years ago I hm the 
honour of reading a paper before this Society oil ■ *; 
a journey which 1 made over the then newly* , i 
opened trade route between India and Persia, 
across the arid reaches , of Baluchistan. Since , 
that time I have had opportunities 6f renewing j " 
my acquaintance with the countries and the ' v 
people of the East, and have carried out & 
journey which has taken me the whole length 
of Asia from Constantinople to Peking; and fattt 
mg in with a suggestion that has been rnad©'^fco^'.| 
me, I have selected for the purpose of .this paper 
a few points which loomed large in the political 
panorama which unrolled itself before mt> t 
with a view to exciting discussion upon 
that are of interest to the members of this ; | 
Society than in any false hope of 'material^ did 
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First, then, sinci 
as of Mesopoj 
fep'ror-pects, men 



mm: • iSjviV' 

•g knowledge of"jMaii 

journey Jed me aefossi the 
Baghdad, a word as to 
pecially in connection with / 
iray development, of the Asiatic domipionfe of". 
‘ Sultan. This subject has already been dealt ' 
Ith at 8ol#|leugth * by Colonel 'Picot jjn the 
admirable paper read by him before the members 
of thisySociety, entitled “ Railways in Western 
Asia,’’, and there is no occasion, therefore, for me 
lay before you auy detailed review of the 1 
project generally spokeu of as the Baghdad 
Railway scheme. There are, however, one or" 
two points in connection with it which seem*: - 
to me to be worthy of special consideration 
and discussion. "With the general conclusions 
drawn by Colonel Picot I heartily agree — that 
when the prospects of (/he consummation of the 
enterprise are nearer realisation than they are 
at, the present time, this country should be in a 
position t,o exercise a dominating voice in its 
'jj^jbrol. And 1 would lay stress upon the 
(reasons which, in my opinion, Tender such a, 
contingency necessary. I have been accused-"’/ 
wrongly, if J may say so — of lightly putting* 
aside that section of public opinion "which :i|t 
avowedly — and I may add rightly — suspicio^; 
of the designs and objects of German, world 



tb4t ' 
very 
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policy,. and which for thiS-’ Reason b<®es ,£h^i ||*p| 
able , objections to our haying' ftn|^lipg:*td‘::da 
with any scheme with 
cob carried. .jBut it is f qj) 
namely, that I should v$lSPfWith dismay 
many or any other great Continental Power ex^**!i 
cising the dominating influence in 'that part of 
the Near East which stretches fr^sh" Constantin-, 
ople to the Persian Unit which the sole owner- 
ship of such a railway would inevitably- confer 
upon them— that 1 advocate the participation of 
this country, upon certain conditions, in the 
Baghdad Railway scheme. As far as our co- 
operation is concerned, 1 would lay it dovhv that 
equal powers of construction, management, and 
control should be the niininwm In the way of 
concession that " C real Britain should- accept, 
and ! admit that 1 should far prefer' to see,, as 
I have elsewhere advocated, an ultimate solution 
of the question which would display this-pountry 
in possession of the section from Baghdad to the 
Persian Gulf. Under such circumstance® 

German road,” to quote so high an authority % 
Captain Mahan, “ would find its terminus in 
a British system, a not unusual international 
relation.” "f .;•* • 

I am one of those who are of opinion that it 
cannot be too often or too strongly urged that-—/!; 
to make use of the language of Captain Mahan f 
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impp^ct instrument unless supported* au4 ;mn- 
,|J?|ced by the shores. , on which .'it • acj*,” and; that. 
;|hsfc..aB we believe ^-tp be imperative that we 
^bouid not abaudotf^fifc rights and our position 
of ascendancy in the southern provinces of 
Persia, so it is equally important that that 
portion of thgf dominions of the Sultan which 
lies between ' Baghdad and Koweit- f hould he 
preserved free from the control of a great Con- 


tinental "Power. Even if we admit — and there 
are those in this country who do admit it — 
that tb (; strategic line of our communications 
with India, Australia, and the Far East will j 
lie in the future by the Cape of Good Hope 
rather than through the Mediterraiiean, the $ 
vital importance 1 - of the Penmn Gulf remains 
unaltered. For although under such altered 
conditions the capital of the Ottoman Empire 
would to some extent cease to be a source of 
;er as providing a base for a flank attack, 
portion of the Turkish Emfi5.ro of which 
:ive been speaking lies equally as a menace 
he ilank. of one line of communication as of 
; the other. It seems to me, too, that in assum- 
; ing an attitude of uncompromising hostility to 
German aspirations in this matter, we are court- 
; ing a situation which may prove infinitely more 
'• .jw difficult to deal with and far more dangerous to 




until 'quiescently: di4 s txis% ln\ this par fnP^the 
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TW aspirations of Rusfd&fin .South kWet-tern •; 
Asia are well known. We" are credibly informed'', 
that at one t : me Russia hersolfj at the suggestion 
of the official JjTugoviteh, cousidespd the advis- 
ability of building the Baghdad 'Railway. The 
prospect of such an undertaking being carried 
out by another Power was infinitely distasteful 
to her, and it was perhaps only natural, there- i 
fore, that the chorus of congratulations Avhich 
rang from the Russian press when tlfre cold 
reception accorded to the scheme by the House 
of Commons in the spring of 1903 became 
known, should hgfop been indecorously loud, The 
opposition of RiSnfa., in fact, in conjunction with 
the opposition of this country, raised an almost 
insuperable obstacle, in the path of German 
ambition. But issues fraught with momentous ' 
possibilities have been born in the Cabinets of 
Europe since- the House of Commons e?] 
its extreme antipathy to the German i 
scheme in the spring of 1903. Franco' has 
nearer to England; Russia has become entangled 
in a devastating and exhausting war hi the Far 
East : and, more important still in connection 
with the subject with which I am here cdk-V; 


pres^M^ 

drawn" 


earned, Germany has during the jilast few months?. 
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^desSre tfhbe Infeed iupoii as 
ffy#«P$lnd in need of Russia. I need not recapit- 
ulate aff the recent acts of benevolent neutrality 
which Germany has perpetrated in the interests 
of Russia, whereby she is laying up for, herself 
a rich credit account with that country, which 
will some day have to be paid oflL But I would 
direct your attention to the shape which that 
payment, may not improbably assume. Is it not 
possible —7 nay, even probable — that Russia’s ac- 
quiescence or even co-operation in the Baghdad 
Railway scheme may at some future time figure 
as part ^payment of Germany’s little bill ? And 
when this country finds herself alone of all the 
Powers in opposition to the scheme, will she 
still ' be prepared to prevent JPS^pnsunmiation ? 
And if she is not, will she lbcJPoh with satis- 
faction at a Persia and a Turkey (dominated by 
the diplomatists and Ministers of a hostile Russo 
German combination ? 

That the German Emperor is bent upon carry- 
Tjftgout his purpose has all along been sufficiently 
IjRpt, and has been recently emphasised on the 
’"occasion of the opening of the recently completed 
section of the line over the 200 kilometres be- 
tween Konia and Bulgurlu. In forwarding his 
•i congratulations to Herr G winner upon t hat oc- r 
casion, the Emperor said: “1 am glad that Ger- 
man enterprise and German engineering skill have 
d in advancing this notable undertaking 




%m hme men 

not refrain, from expressing toyou, ft^rfaato ,J$i 
those who are engaged in this great enterprise, 
my full recognition of what has been achieved 
hitherto, together with my warmest wishes for thj© 
further succesi^il construction and for the final 
completion of the Baghdad railway.” Judging by 
the methods of German diplomacy in the past, 
there would he nothing in the least surprising in 
finding her at some future time walking hand ml 
hand with Russia through Mesopotamia to the. ^ 
Persian Gulf. German influence predominant in 
Asiatic Turkey would be bad enough ; but, after 
all, the nearest, Gjgraian port is thousands of milee 
away on tha^j SlS s of the North Sea, whereas 
the baneful . jsbadow of the Power ffif Russia, 
whose aggresSrve policy and vast ambition comes 
into hostile contact with our own country in 
every corner of Asia, hangs heavily over the 
whole length of the northern frontiers of Persia 
and the Ottoman Empire, and threatens to fcfesal.' 
south till it reaches the shores of the Indian 
Ocean . 1 . 


There is another point to which^fj* would like $ 
to draw your attention : that is, th$ nature of the 
country through which the line must Pari- 

of it i*, and always must be, of kittle ititiTOW'ft! 

1 The collapse of Russia in the Far Esst and th« 

-;J|«tt«iaq. Agreement altered the situation, 



| inuch of 
of vast potentialities, 
aiid the Karun districte,” wrote Colonel Pfcdt 
m the paper already referred to, “ are the richest 
undeveloped fields in the Middle East, of sur- 
prising promise and potentiality. I pray that tfie 
genius of the Anglo - Saxon race may be the 
moving powers in the regeneration of these 
regions/'* That is a sentiment which we all of us 
may echo, and there will probably be few who will 
deny that railroad iron is the magician’s rod that 
is destined to evoke the sleeping energies of land 
and water. As an example of what has already 
been affected by railways in Asia Minor, I may 
call to witness the report published by the Public 
Debt Administration in 1903,t^perein it is esti- 
mated that the tithes of the districts traversed dr 
affected by the railways have increased in the last 
twelve years by forty-six per cent, and the state- 
ment by Consul Waugh that the Angora district, 
which exported no grain before the railway was 
opened, now has an- annual export of wheat and 
barley Valued at from .£1,500,000 to £2,000,000. 
Bueh is the result of the modest railway system 
that, is already in existence. 

But there are in the south-eastern districts of 
Asiatic Turkey lands which *Ce possessed pf in- 
finitely greater potentialities than the provinces 
which the railway already runs, and 




which, we are acguain 
growth of oorn^»-.«'Y'iis., .... . , , . 

produce of cor^ that it 
hundredfold, and when it produces 
yields even threat hundredfold. The blades of 
wheat* and barley grow there to full four fingers 
in breadth and though X well know to what,:-? 
a height millet and sesame grow, I^shall n o™ 
mention it, for I am well assured that to 
who have never been in the Babylonian eotMz^Sj 
what lias been said concerning its productions will 
appear to many incredible.” I have never re- 
garded the historian of Halicarnassus as a timid 
chronicler, or anyone who found matter for sur- 
prise, even in regard to facts which might strike . 
the average .observer as out of the ordinary ; and 
when, therefore, we are told of crops of Such a 
kind that even so bold a historian as Herodotus 


dares not venture to describe them, we may rest / 
assured that we are dealing with material of no 
ordinary description. But we are not dependent 
solely upon the evidence of Herodotus for forming 
ai* opinion ytpon the latent wealth of Babylonia. 
There are in - Up per Clialdaea, ^according to Sir 
William Willcoil^-the famous o^ttator of the‘: £ - 
great Assouan dam on the Hile^-no less thaatS 







expj fe.^ vPaJ i&rion 1 is more fa^ured% 
re ‘/of of cereals' than the' 

lands of the Tijjj^P^. \ *Y CjgtSon, sugarcane, 
Indian corn, -and all the summer products of 
cereals, leguminous plants, Egyptian clover, opium, 
and tobacco, will find themselves at Some as they 
do in Egypt." k 

Here.^en, is an opening for British enterprise 
^ •capital. Here is an opportunity for Great 
rlisaiii to encourage 'British capital' to develop 

pjlt fcw O JL i 

fhe resources of Mesopotamia, “as strengthening 
her political claims to consideration and exclud- 
ing that of possible antagonists." Sir William . 
Willcocks gives an idea of the probable cost of 
a scheme 5f irrigation and of its probable re- 
sults. £8,000,000, he says, would &|fiioe for the 
irrigation of the 1,280,000 acre!' of Upper 
Chaldtea — £7, that is, per acre. He values the 
land roughly at £38,000,000, and, placing the rent 
at about £3 per acre, shows a return tof £3, 840, 000. 
Allowing nearly half this sum for the upkeep of 
canals, there is still a net return of £2,000,000, 
or 25 per cent on a capital of ^ELQiQO.QQO. 1 

' Since the revolution in Turkey, has -been 

engaged by the Turkish Government 'W%vw ip, a scheme of 
irrigation and to inaugurate the enterprise. ">■,>] . 
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:*eKsity, indeed, to which oar German friends 
> fully alive. And for the benefit of those 
to are cctoent to see our own country stand 
de and look passively on while a position of 
e-amount influence in this region is being 
wly but surely assumed by a great foreign 


wer, I n\$d 


that I happen to be aware 


it the ’Aiitotidiffif German engineers has been 
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further 


fcbe ; development of 'the 'Near':';. 


PPp|^:#!' : ^ the course of^-my' journey I pad© 
notes of what Russia is^oiag in the way of 
^ opening what may be deS&ribed as the .back- 
door to the Far East, and it is my intention 
t*o make brief mention of what I observed, not 
because I consider Russian enterprise in this 
, '3purt ef the world — in Mongolia and Western 
: -©iina, that is to say — to be of the same intefest 
J ;j|m^SfcStmediate importance to us as are her 
movements in Manchuria arid the Near and 
Middle East, but because, lor the very reason 
that it is not, little curiosity is ever shown with 
regard*” to it. I may, however, he allowed to 
make rapid mention on my way of the advance 
which has recently been made in railway develop- 
ment, is Asiatic Russia itself. Little alteration has 
been matt* in the Trans-Caspian Railway since* 
the wor k for carrying on the line from Samarkand 
to Tashkent and Andijan, taken ia hand in 1895, 
was completed. The much-talkod-of branch from 
Ash ka bad to Mashhad still exists only in the 
fertile imagination of alarmists, while the famous 
Murghab branch, completed ip 189 9^. still rests 
at the Afghan frontier. The Object fbf this line 
has never been doubted, and though it is as 
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’d^ ^ i L £$3iSffi£2;jik. 



recently the Tibetan on 
%hitf$ifeired i; . ■ that- .. its ■ 
wifchiii the ‘walls fi|f, a * 

rison^l by a hum! 


reaches four figures, 1 


j*of troofjs 
fd with barracjk ac? 

datiofi for even more. There is also said, to 
a light railway running over the twelve miles 
between Kushk post and Chehel DukhteranjISdiUe 
it is assorted that the length of rails stored A 
within the fort is greater than is the distan| 
to Herat. Who can doubt that some days. 
Afghanistan as such has ceased to exislfl 
will lie tho direct overland route to India ? 

At one point the Trans-Caspian Railway has 
received important attention at the hand of. the 
engineer — at the point, that is to sa}g* where 
it crosses the ancient Oxus. Here the great 
cumbrous wooden structure erected by 'the Polish 
engineer Bielinski, on supports in the shape of 
3300 wooden piles driven into the river-bed in 
1885" , has been supplanted by a fine steel girder 
bridge a verst and a half in length, which enables 
one to cross the river in three or four minutes — 
a great improvement upon the twenty minutes 
which I was informed was necessary for the 
passage of the oldgwmnstructiom 

^mportance any im- 

t&t'iif the completion 

/' mf . v ; \ . 


"But. far overshaC 
provement in the 
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linlP&Wi Orenburg to Tashkent, 
which waS in process of construction 
at Tashkent, is now completed aft 
actual rail -laying is coiiceroed, and 
&]] probability b^jSjpened for passenger 
In the course off^the coming summer. 
StrAVhg from Orenburg, a v town of some 60,000 
inhabitants, built ou the banks of the Uml River, 
it Si-s by the towns of 1 lensk on the river Ilek, 
Aktiubinsk, Kazaliusk, Porovsk, and Turkestan 
h to TashSrerit, covering in all a distance of upwards 
h of, 1^0*%nW Its importance is considerable, 
' !; ’bbW^a im a commercial and from a strategic- 
point oi view. Raw cotton from the productive 
cotton -lands of Ferghana will now he carried 
direct to the cotton-mills at- Moscow. The in- 
crease?! facility ami cheapness of importing corn 
from Russia under the advantages of the 41 zone 
system common in that country will admit of 
more and more oi tin lands oi* neutral A si a 
being given up to t)u cultivation of the cotion 
plant, and ere long, no doubt.-, will place Russia 
on the hi vie y ad to realising one of her ambitions 
— namely, supply from her own dominions the 
whole of the increasing demand of those cotton 
hm lories which have sprung up in recent years 
to make Moscow a niodei%. manufacturing city. 
Ry the completio)^^ Ihlfejine, too, Tashkent 
is brought within St Petersburg, and 
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if Simpieropbl, Brfgff, Kh arkoff, ’Mpfr. ': 
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r ,.|> 'tidily 

be fe& by a d^ect liBte of raik-w^y o6ttuni| 
in tbeir rear ib place of the Tra.ns.vC 
Railway,* with, its break necessitated by 
twenty hours’ passage of the Caspian Sea^j 
will necessarily fall into the position of sr 
supplementary line of communication, euy^^uasiap^ 
power of mobilising troops in Pen traljqAgitt ■ 
be more than doubled. So much for 
activity in Central Asia. Now for a worcT^a#. 
to her enterprise on the western frontierS^of 
China. ••'" >’■■' ^ ; 

My journey took me to Kulja, and .later on - 
to the Siberian and Mongolian frontier." ?At fthh 
•. former place no signs of progressive activity were 
visible. Russian influence is represented by a 
Russian Consul and a Cossack escort, a Russian., 
post and telegraph office, and the insurmount- 
able fact that half the inhabitants of the town 
are; Russian subjects ; while the dignity and 
prestige of the “ Soil of Heaven ” are ostentatiously 
displayed in the person of a Taotai, or provincial 
Governor, and ,the wholO'jg^ut.^WUdr officials 
and hangers-on. • ,||jv apos-aned- to, me that Kulja 1 


has every prospecf df-'l 

'"M 
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’ 4T>8" . .EASTERN M&cmi&AXY. '' ■ , ; '; ' '* 

for many yea|^ to come. ’ Tt^ia has nothing ' 
4tS gain by ’ air^mmdiiale advance^ this direc-y 
£ tion, and, nioieovc#* she was £^rpful to see that 
the province was at her niercjy” %fora ; she with- 
t dre^i^flcr the Treaty, of St #^er^bm‘g of/ ; $$8L 
'are, besides, 4 dtfaer gateways into 'the 
CeJ^fiat Empire which hold <m% greater attrac- 
tions i hareMoes the road through Kulja. Mon- 
' golia j\ noj^ubt, for the iiioH^a>art a land of 
hsingulfC un: it tract iveness, but shortest and 

most dinoat and most practicable route from 
Rus' i^jr- to Pe, King lies across the ^vei stretches 
o t rht^riobi Desert. Urga, l he most important 
town in ;d! Mongolia, is dominated and per- 
meated by the leavening Hessian yeast; ami 
plane and surveys have been made for a line 
liom the Siberian Railway to Peking vid Kiachta, 
Urga, and. Kalgan, the 850 mile:-; from 1 Kiachta 
through Mongolia to Kalgan to be built by 
Russia, and tin remaining section from Kalgan 
to Peking by China. 1 

To the south, again, the southern regions of 
Chinese Turkestan, while as much, probably, at 
the mercy of Russia as the less important province 
of Kulja, have the supreme attraction, not pos- 
sessed by the latter, of lying in contact with the 

1 Oiuua ha# completed a lino from Eekiug to K&igun ; hut Russian 
puli^y h«#, of roars*-, hero- modified au a result of her defeat, by 

TajMjn. 





sown 

: tivsly speaking, recent .events; a 
appealed to the imagination ’ of ohatt , \nudi^b:j^p| 
men in Rus^|pa way in which'lp; 
a part of. tbef||||jiese Empire, which oc 
be deemed eronbr necessary or adva| 
likely to lef^— for the present, at a^r 
any further Advancement in a policy 
aggrandisement and acquisition, would ‘jjfto , 

ijbe likely to do. . 

On the western frontier of Mongolia T 
laudable .interest being taken by ^ r ‘” 
ioials in projects for stimulating ant 
jfede. Manufactured and millinery 
id copper wares, tanned leather and .... 
pass into Mongolia ; and in return, furs, 
brick -tea, sSk stuffs, and small- wares o 
manufacture, are brought into Russia, 
which had until recently attained a vqttte 
a few hundred thousand roubles, is already^ 
ing an; inerted development/ fjpie^ the., R«ssi^ ; J 
’ authorities have'" sppnt (during' .t|e : i:||^ i ;'^tr;'yea^|f 
•a sum of'£fpQQ a raa#,.# pm th©|| 







Trade^wlth Mor%olia is* .wo Ijbmg'* iiraulatea 
-by the dpetfihg up of a water route qidfQjfo Lower 
Irtish, tke Nor Zaisan Late, and Irtish 

River, up whfch steamers andjHH& have now 
been run for three or four yeartiMp^ccession by 
three merchants of Semipalatinsk/^^Wiave estab- 
lished a station at the mouth of th«Hfeljir River, 
a tributary of 1 the B1 act Irtish. TV%be course 
of the summer before last 8000 tons of merchan- 
dise were thus carried, and two new steamers, ; 
to be built with a Government subsidy, were a|; 
short time ago put in hand. The present, statioi^' 
at the mouth of the Kaldjir Riyer is 45 mild® 
from the Ifussiau town of Zaisanek, 1 50 mil«i|j| 
from the Mongolian town of Tchugutchak, anflp 
375 miles from Kobdo. A party of sr&veyors and 
scientists were under orders at the beginning of 
th<j present year to proceed on an expedition of 
exploration with a view to determining the best 
route to this latter town; but, owing tothe out- 
break of. war and the consequent withdrawal of 
all extraordinary expenditure on the part of the 
Government, this expedition has been postponed. 

Now, I have made brief xueution of . stomp M the 



of 

Us® 

(Jeajkral Asia. • : %l||journey,, :t A j ^ . 
btf4pated^|ibok > ime dp through Siberia ki , 
churia tbJPort Arthur and Peking ; bht tmie 
'not admit q£|| av embarking upoh - »i*c|j( ; piwtl 
fields of pc 
indulgence 
give y ott 
with such, | 
as Siberian” 1 
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discpssion. I jjrill 
le moment longer, that f : «ia ^ 
pHification for having troubled tf&lXf 
poratively speaking, trivial matters j 
Id Mongolian trade. Such rmatteFs 
, K . might well appear to be no concern of ours; the 
.efforts, at any rate, of a great civilising Powejj 
<t.me Russia to open up intercourse with adjoiMpgli 
«ud inferior races should evoke from the„peoplf .. 
of this country nothing but approbation ap<$;f 
applause, and I would not have it supposed thfcf 
i view such efforts on her part either witji the; ; 
tpjreasoninyd istrust which is the common charadf^ 
feristic of the alarmist, or with the jaundiced byfp 
d&f a virulent and prejudiced Russophobe,,, '' 
|^;fjbile I admit the perfect right op ^ 

encourage intercourse and friendly ret&tiops 
her many neighbouring States, and$&dmjr© tb|> 
energy and enterprise which she displays in tb^l 
,direo|ihp, I da equally hold tha|; we, whose interest 
in the preservation of a state of eqnilibrium.;.';iici i t 



^““r be 1 



le us at all 

dapgerthe sacred trust whl 
iiB as the overlords of the 

guardians bf the Indian frontier we ^ 

guiltjr|f neglecting our duty if* we shut, our ejw$j|| 
,to the^ &cti that a harmful inta afe h' has ohjy 
gbfben accompanied Russian comt^^ial j^^ity inj ’ 
Asia in the past. A careful perusal 5cfP|^i Blue* 
Book published early this year 1 ’^gon Tibet is.! 
hardly calculated to reassures us as to the simple 
disinterestedness of the motives by which Russian « 
statesmen are actuated in that part of the world,;..' 
dhd^ indeed, a Russian of high position — Princ«j| 
feUkhtomski — has himself set forth the importance " 
|^o which Russian intercourse with the Buddhists 
|;pf Mongolia and Tibet may eventually attai% 
I^Vritihg of the Buddhists in Ru$||h he sam:,/ 
Every year thousands of them pilgrirfia^^, 

Pto Mongolia and to the centres of Tibef^n learning’; 

Pioneers of Russian trade and Bbssian good 
v representatives of the Russian name in the deptipfcr 
of the ye|bw East, are these simple little menf 
- These nameless natives march on the mysfcetipus ' 
'*!;i',Tashe-IAunpo and the highlands adjoining -India, 
everywhere quietl 




NOTES ON 


i of th^^ite Ti^^ad^y .Muscovite '?■ 

^^^ague.' that tj^^^hristian ' 

called uporCto reg^uprata through j,us the e|few 
civilisatiou of the Bksfc. Scarce any oue-iii : 

guesses as yet what a valuable work ,16. 
carrietl on by these modest Russian Lamajte®, alt;? 


a distance of hundreds of miles from the 
frontier/’ 


T? of the now notorious Dorjieff ting;; 

a striking comment on the words which I have 
just quoted; and as long as these “ pioneers of 
Jlussian trade and 1! ussian good fame ” continue 
to nc. % \' ^uch ideas of the White Tsar and the 


Muscovite people among the populations of the 
“ highlands adjoining India/’ so long will it h© open 
to us, without meriting a charge of harbouring an 
undue chauvinism, to keep such a watch* upon our 
frontier as will at all times enable us to safeguard 

t great heritage of which we are the trustees — 
brii&ge which is, in the words of Lord Curison, 
o noblest trophy of British genius, and the 
p splendid appanage of the Imperial CYowja.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANGLO-RUSSlJlf AGREEMENT . 1 


(Sptech ot the House of Commons, February 1 ' 


Mb Sjt&akkr, — I have no objection whatever in 
principle to the Governments of (/teat Britain and 
Russia defining in a diplomatic Agrei merit their 
spheres of influence in the three countries which 
are dealt with, provided, of course, that the 
Agreement is a fair one and of a character likely 
to be satisfactory to both parties. But what are 
we to say of the particular Agreement whicfc 
now under* discussion ? We are bound to I ok 
it as a business arrangement between the 
countries, defining their interest* in three a$ 
in Asia, and T will say a few wotds first upos 
* Persian hide of the question, because that 
first in the three chapters of the Agreement. 
pprsia. — I notice that the right horn gentle- 
< man declared that experts bad been at work /or 
( many years considering the question of the extent 
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1 for the text of the Agreement, see Aftptipdfcx' & 



i «f;'^aLiritoreflt8 Persia.' 

k.^offd be inte*s;$mg to.flRt who were the 
exper%jwho were responeiUe^Bpirawing up the 
prea tgpPand Article L of the’particular portion 
of tl“ Agreement which refers to Persia. We 
are told that in certain provinces" of Persia 
jo'ning or in the neighbourhood of the Russian^ 
frontier on the one hand, and the frontiers of 
AlghanLstan .fend Ba!d®hietan on the other, the. 
“'two flW g r t ries have certain spheres of influence, 

\\ iiei-c'JfeeV' arc desirous of avoiding all cause of 
conflict, and have agreed to terms under which 
the. line, which limits the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence is drawn from Ksav-i-Shirin and passing 
through Ispahan, Vezh, and Kalib, ends at a point 
on the Persian frontier at the intersection of the 
Russi i.il and Afghan frontiers. It would be very 
micros! iog to know who are the exports who are 
prepared to state that Ksur-i-Shirin and Yozd 
iirp,,.Hdioining or in the neighbourhood of the 
Ij^iMghui frontir.’. It appears that if we are not to 
t suppose — and I cannot suppose — that the words 
i;of the preamble, “adjoining or in the neigh bour- 
Iphood of Russian territory,” have been inserted 
for the purpose of misleading public opinion, 
r the only alternative is that, the collective intelli- 
gence of Ins Majesty’s Government is altogether 
devoid of a knowledge of the geographical features ? 
of a country which, with an almost reckless levity , % 
they have set themselves to partition. But I pf»y. 
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actualconcei 

other. find|pp^' ; : #esf, tbaJt^the tra 
frcpa tfe^TurKsn^^imtier running froin^Sar-j- 

t irimjffirough Kermanshah and Hamadan to; 

heranf* which has been largely built up by the 
enterprise of British merchants, and which carries 
British trade to the extent ofabqut .£750,000 a- 
year, is handed over gratuitously^!® Russia, our 
chief-commercial rival in that f part of.jfcwnA. I 
have gravelled over every mile of that-'regtie, and 
having ’t>een obliged, according to the custom of 
the cofmtry, to progress slowly on foot and with 
baggage mules, I have had opportunities of : s|*idy- 
ing which nation possesses commercial and polit- 
ical predominance in that part of the country. 
From- the commercial point of view it is un- 
doubtedly a great, sacrifice which has been made 
by this country, and if we look at the concession 
made from the political point of view, it is eq| 
serious. His Majesty’s Government seem 
rather proud of having “scotched” the amt 
of one Power by bringing another Power intOtl? 
field of operations. It was quite clear from 
; f words of the right hon. gentleman thqt«^ 
..attached great importance to putting this; tevri^ 
tory intb the hands of Russia on accouo,|: of the 
ji position which another Power, Gen^ftny, : .had ^ 
attained in the neighbourhood by 
fqfyljhe building of the Baghdad, ra&y*$$rt 

. T‘\'? #' l: 




’’ ' bi^St 1 ' 

mistaken. ' '"""■" ■ ■’■ if 




, Sib Ed warp Grey, who was indistinchlyheardij 
was understood.**. t# declare that h© had 1 :, 
istited thatirwas’the object of this 
interfete with the Baghdad railway or to prejudMh 
German interests. His whole point was that 1c? ^ 
the Baghdad railway was to be mad© and* 
Mesopotamia 1 developed, it must affect part 

of' Persia, and the Russian means of conhhWida' 
tion and trade could not bo shut out. * * 


The Eari, of Ronardshay. — I certainly ^appear 
to have misconstrued the words of the* right hon. 
gentleman, but the Under- Secretary for Foreign 
Adairs, speaking in another place, said that if the 
Government had interfered so as to prevent the 
route falling into Russian hands, then he thought 
they would in all probability have gone out 
of- their way to bring another Power into the 
hwfd against us. I can only put the construction 
upon those words which I, apparently erroneously, 
put upon the words of the Secretary of StateT’S 

’ 1 The gpeecb. here referred to was delivered by I^ord Fitzn3^ad^j:;4 
then U rider- Secretary of State for Foreign Affair*, in the House ^ 
I^rda oan FebmGy tith, 1908. The paasage an quMri&w 



AN EASTEKN MISCBIAA2*V. 


Put that il only d^e concession which v&Vhave 
made at *the dicl^|igri t of Russia. We have also 
'.acUnitted that ym hre no longer prepar# to*up- 
'l^P^'w^laCation of ascendancy in the provinces 
Persia, which Only a few years ago 
!i a repr<!^^p^ive of the late Government declared, 
g>ij& ter^s^which could not be mistaken, we could 
fl$e > t abandp^for any cause We hay#.- 

>;,ao plaee^ppp southern capi^i^Plrisia, Ispaha^ 
/*f^/Russia. It is entirely IMtish in its sym> 
r0m$6&, "and the trade of Great Britain is at least 
ten times that of Russia, and yet we have placed 
it in the hands of the northern Power. But it is 


even onore astonishing to find that the Govern- 
ment have admitted the right of Russia , to claim 
the town of Yezd as being within her sphere of in- 
fluence, I need hardly remind hon. members that 
Yezd is the centre of a very important community, 
the fire-worshippers of Persia, who have great 
sympathy with the great community of Parse#, 
who form so important a portion of the population!" 
of one part of our own Indian dominions. wfTat 
have we obtained in return for the sacrifices made 


fallows : “ Whatever our individual views on this question 
we all know that there is another Power, not Russia, which & ^ 
taking groat interest in the railway communications in the direction 
of Baghdad, Undoubtedly, whoever may get a railway concession 
and execute it to Baghdad, will desire to carry it up to the Persian 
frontier ; and if *we had interfered so as to prevent the railway 
beyond falling hsio Russian hands, then, I think, in all (probability 
we would have gratuitously gone out of our way to bring another ; 
Power into the held against us.” , - ;• 



s : jSlfe ' 


tbe in 

South-E^^^^^^^ ^ is made a great 


of residi ng^^^^^^tayself, at a time 
first sought|$^'Ureate particular interests' BjpfnS^; 
self in tha^^Sstiisplar part of Persia. SB^lSajlg'^ 
urated the rnove^ien^jjby the despatch of a <^sul 
to Sistan. Th^|" geutleman lived in splendid lid-: , 
lation in a muif^'hut, in the capital of Sistan, and 
his regular duties must have been exceedingly 
light, for he had no Russian trade to foster or 
encourage and no Russian subjects whose interests 
he was called upon to protect. Hard upon the 
heels of this official representing the Russian 
Government came an individual who I suppose 
must be described as an unofficial representative, 


in the shape of a vagrant naturalist, who was,:; 
supposed to be searching for birds, butterflieSj, 
and other animalculse in Persia, but whose real 
work, I know beyond dispute, was the distribution 
of rifles to the Baluchi chiefb oh ^tlje^hdf^rs' P$i 
Baluchistan. The position of 
they wwefthWe^to annoy Great. nBri^ain hyr«|j|^^ 





$ 



so to harass 

%L fine 
'degree caldj 
liar proceeding!^ if ,J 

r ( 7 *”&a3 

:it to prever 
.atiiralists^ i 
’em men t ms 

of Persia is thafrybhey fj^jfe ecured 
...mi a menace in the^j^gPRthe con- 
f of a railway which, h^^fltudied 
sical features of the < ^>iaBi^fe..a little more 
■ accurately, they would, I think, | 

• in point of fact, no menace wtfl^gfrer. 
toiled, *as I have done, wearily the gaunt 

succession *■ of forbidding ro oun taij fer ranges which 
ruh parallel with one another and transversely 
across the whole of this part of Persia , 1 knowing 


ife. .. -•« ... 

^realised tfas, 

, N - ' Having 


as T do the profound dislike which Russian en- 
gineers entertain for anything m the semblance 
of a mountain - ridge, I can fully appreciate^ the 

• supreme satisfaction which the diplomatists . of « 
Russia must have experienced when they realised ... 
that they had actually succeeded in persuading the , 
authorities of this country that’ they harboured 
the of choosing this, the line of greatest 

resietance^^ Construct a railway across Persia. 

life''. , 1 - 4 * See Chapter VII,,;,,, • 1 




Khurasan to S;4'’* 


“ posseSsc s jdB^^i^ad' vantages from an eoigineeiitog'^pmt 
of view thJf®raUne directed across a rough, md0Mrxo\xn 
country, tak^dplach range in succession at right angles, can 
possess] TJ^wpst would be enormous. The 7 5 miles of 
direct measitfMjent from Bunder Abbas, viti Kerman, Tur- 
ba* d-TIaidevj,wH Mashhad, to the "Iran s- Caspian p^e^ould 
probably expand to i 000, and that 1000 would, cost five 
or six Limesf the amount expended over any 1000 niiles of 
Russian railway elsewhere in Asia. About three-quarters 
ai it would not only be a mountain line, it would be a 
mountain line working at the greatest possible disadvan- 
tage, with but little base for gaining gradient on the hill- , 
snlos, and little room to turn round in the intermediate 
valleys ” 

It; wa* s the menace of this practically impossible 
railway 'which his Majesty's Government hav<y 
succeeded in securing us against^ ^ would life 
to contrast the attitude of'ife Russian 


kst would be enormous. The 75(fc miles of 



Teheran via 



should have v 

ble, of course, to refus 


n of the question of the 


have been giyen various 


Government for the jpfen-i 


status of liussia and , ourj^K^l m the% 
Per^i^LGulf within the actual the Con- 

We have been. 1 told tbat^ other 
Persia are concerne^m the Per- ' 
I understand that this Convention 
i^PlIman Agreement between ourselves and' 
Rua^^^pi.ning our respective interest^ in that 
|>art 1 of Asia, 1 do not understand that the 
Government considered it necessary, when par- 
titioning Persia, to consult the Persian Govern- 
ment as to whether our spheres of interest should * 
be included in the Agreement, and I cannpt see 
why, therefore,, it should be necessary to epnault 
Persia or in defining oiir respeottW!%ter- - 

ik&bi*, *i* ■ tMiij^prs of the Persian Gnl£, 

^p A>i the ^ , t «dEBe>qS^5jF- 








naval con' 

ara^iptftin Mahan has’S 
perfect t^alrilh h*i 1 1 unless reinforced 
by upon which it ante 

up JHHK^iiunber of tips chief cities ill 
wlJBHfawiJu^lerfjsts qf this country 
grater ra|j&giny interest th.at Russia ever" bad 
or over eflffi&ed fco have hi them, and in laaBt um 


lor alibis' we have received as our j£pP|J|| 
trianglo of' desert anil sparsely ] >opi j la 1 
half the i%u of the Russian sphere, ajpp^dajidt 
j.ossihly for strategic reasons, of very 
It. can .only jbe .claimed that we hayfe.„-, i^y hea < 
anything' 1 -tty ‘the inclusion of the triangle, in cur 
sphere of influence on the, ground that wo have 
secured immunity from attack upon that side of 
tho Indian Fan pi re, and ! fail to see how we have 
secured any immunity which we did not possess 
before". Sistau, if war is ever to come, is as much 
at the mercy of Russia to-day as hy ee tiu- treaty 
was concluded,, and that the nos fiwtt^ of 8ist«dv 
would ever have become a greaterSftnace to us 


ssia ‘unless 
nite treaty.*. If 1 
re_ content to gidc 
Fance with ree-ard to the 


i pulf; 

frrder 


■Afaigp Key have mad#such conceis^^jHwrd er " 
w'^Pnthm the limits of ^%re§ty th^as^^Mces 
which Kussia have repeatedly e vendor ■ 

times^ since she first made in 187& 

IlKrhanmtau is outside the sphere of ‘her in-v 
^W'There is another point which "is an ex- 
^ffl|H^Mj|iportant one with regard to Afghanistan. 
>t yW |[tncl that we are practically pledged to 
§l ||^MW|jl' eps to make preparations to defend 
in the possible event of any future 
attack upon that country. At the same time, as 
has been -pointed out, Russia is to be permitted 
to continue to make any conceivable preparation: 
which she may consider advisable, not only for 
defence but ihr offence, along the wholedength 
of the Afghanistan. The,;Ooy^OThi^ 

do not se<t^6fe^e { diee that when war con^li^paiier 
AirreemeOTft^pevitably go to the wall, aaad that 





of jaa&mn 
Wto treaties and^ag 

.theu &^ teioQ. which has cost; 'ito' 
„o^(av^;iew lives, carried out 1 

|S|ci;tey|teB; treaties*i^piilftQ8l 


bich boasts of such an achiev^ 
“crntesoue?’ I oMMffife, conceive * 


PilPfe word “ grotesque?' . I ejtatyfe conceive* 
^^pt" ground the Government have- admitted 
tliaifc Russia should possess a oi equality 

with us in that country. Iff^pfaim to equal- 
ly is admitted on the grounds that a large 
of her subjects look to Lhasa- as the 
point of adoration of their religion, a very 
uestion is opened and, a very dangerous 
t set. Are wo to understand that in 
re, supposing some question in another. 
Asia arises, Russia, because she has a' largo 
Rgramber of Mohammedan subjects, is to be able to 
itlaini equality of interest with us in th^great 
^ centres of the Mohammedan religion ? A|#Vre to 
understand that this is to be a precedent for 
/Russia almming equality of interest i» Mecca 
||i»r nth l t ^ ttres.. in which Great Brit^faW/N; 
$, teres^^H|« , ambunt importance ? l$jp ■^ttost.ifte 





d that: the 


made in’ ' One of %Ql i ’|>ro 

Agreement 'granted free trade betw 
countries -^ a teraa at any rate of 
The Tibetan officials did not attach 
meaning to Jfefcjjrade which I presume is di 
to the woraj^pHe members of the Gove] 
because it was found that one of these official# 
contravention of the Agreement was lev, 
ten per cent ad valorem duty on all Bri 
Indian goods which passed through hie 
The result of this and of the violatiq 
frontier by the Tibetans was the des 
mission, to Lhassa under Colonel You 
the onteftaje of which we all know. The point , 
wish- to is, that when next our Agreemeji||f 

jiwith.:,Tibe|j4tre travestied or our frontier violaiwl*?;'. 
by thb' Tibetans, we are apparent|g|i;tb?y wnsalt,-’ J| 
with' Russia before we take any a§ ||| to 
the casing out of our legal rights flHWb appeart^f? 
to me jfejbe a position of mtoietai ^^ ^jniliatitimfe^ 


|'v 




mf 


Hf'iW 

USY 





lill WMWMBW' 

SChumbi "VaGey, for ; : inst% 
K pot carried ;out t 
ft to be the subject bfr J “' 




iio , Governments ? I sbov 
[ilar case arises in the figure 
bdund to ask $£• It uBsianX&S 
ice iii) dealing with 

* on ittL If 

^BMf ^ hk iasfflPt&t lit Heav 


fio do Plt|r the Chumbi galley or the' 
tier? I, wish to mention one more 
’ before I resume my seat. + We have 
ixrselves by a solemn pledge to ^Ke Govern- • 
third Power never tojjjmd.a represen- 


on s 
the 

iiftrue hail 


%ie to . lie *$'•' 


Liiassa. It appears 

fjJffT”' 1- ' ' . ,?L ;,v r '‘ 

lasotmble thing to bind this country to ai% 

Power never to send a representative to 

. * * 

ital of a country which is coterminous 

J r own for many hundreds of miles. Such 
ement can only have # been made on the 
asBUBf^^jm that China always has been, is now, 
Always will be, able to control the action of 
w> fhe Tibctans. The whole teaching of history, tells 
. us that that is not the case, and that the future wilL 
falsify the teaching of the past <1 do pbt believe# 
judging fropi certain happenings on $he foppier. 

( of China a44^Cibet pnch came to my kiwpbdge 
* when tra'Wpiag’' through those countries not long 
ago, found at some future t|H»e that. | 




, 



uniable to : 

: she holds a 
(i/fbe.^mir '’prt^on 
$^ap^md‘ Itiself not' to deal ! wit& t 
jpj^fst'f ' I woul<| ;liklfe:fo' say aT- 
‘‘ aspect; pf the ''A.0jeoramt looked 
1 ■ thMfe 'hjs^Majesty's 'trpvernrneiit 
' very siqt^es^l, either in thi sjH puse or^^jJ totl ^P 
'.place, im defending- the parwHs* arfa^^j^PpH 
t Convention dealing with ,tl^^prticida^|||Hpte||R|«| 
bkJJpgard to which the Agreement, has he$|wMn)^| 
up. We have been repeatedly asked qo^HH|| 
too microscopically at tlie'details of the A c $sf Elffi.hi'’ 
but to consul® the value of the AgredH ^^^^ | 
whole. If the Agreement is able to brgjgp f|p f|^ 
that amelioration between tbe relations of Russia 
andth's country which his Majesty’s Govern^fen 
appear to think it will, 1 shall be inclined 
that even these rash concessions which ttd w|p «tme. 
made will not prove in the loug-run'to ham be&tf 
too great. But there are two other to, 

be considered, when we look at the results r^rard M i ) 
as a whole, which have not been touched 
and have received very little attention. What - 
is going to be the result of this Agreement /Uponf' 
. British enterprise throughout the Eastern WOt}d$d 
I thipk it will be admitted that jbhe d^yitish Empire^ 
in the past has been built tp yer^|^|jejiy; 

Almost >’«4kc^edyely, r . Jbqr 


-r* 


ISl 



Mm 


i*idtt£§&&£' : 


4^S|fc$> ■ ■ "IdSifeTE^ 'aJBKi4i £ 

icfiSm. position 

aj| : /Phd ‘ JIWbI; ’ merchants,' and' 

' <ft. much patient labour H 
^}; upon Wmcl? many valuable lives have *t>M||| 
gashed ^b the ground with a single Sprote 
j Mb ftlpilll of an unoffending Government, 
fopiresultAwill be that%f a douche bf ceiM water 


' , ’6|p , iesul || will be that of a douche of oe|d wate^ * 
upon Briti«^hterprise, toot only in thohe ./■ 
particular districts, <Jm*t in other corners of Asia 
tpttfae world in general. What is going tojfeft.,, 
^'afPeult of this treaty upon the prestige of 
|GjB9&HKtitain in Eastern countries, and more 
Jpn India itself? Only thos^ who have 
Eastern people can realise Vbat 
pjtspi^^ means to them. It is impossible for 
'anybody who has not been in Eastern countries 
totalise “what the effect will be of what is doifbt* 
-looked upon as a retreat by Great Britain 
IjeforP’ Russia upon those people who dwell 'upon 
the borders of the North-West frontier of India, 
ij^ &nembers who have had personal experience 
tip. Indii^gnd others who have heard of the extta- 
■ 6rdimirv : r ^ kli tv with which news of this fejoid 
travels in Eastern countries, independently of the 
material assistance of telegraphs, the post* or . 
railways, know how stories of this kind ring 
i: round the bazaars of an Eastern city ; anybody 
^who knowp the North-West fimptidf . of India . 


|&J; : part 

<f§5t 'because it 'seems & ' me f$% P re ® 


timl' ■ tte' peoples $£ the •East 
treat ' -mlh rather less 'respect 
the prestige of the white ; ■ and 
we must continue in the ae we * ave wHrlV; 

in the past, to- 1 gove+n India;* almost 
by prestige, I have no hesitation in 
the result of what will he looked upon as 
before the poster of Rbssia will have a 
desirable effect upon the unruly tri" ' 

Called upon to govern on those Iron 
criticising this treaty I have regard© 


business arrangement drawn up betw^n 1 ! ^ 
Powers, and holding the views I do'^pr ^i 
years’ study of these frontier questions, am lwj|l?djj 
to criticise somewhat severely particular it|^« 
tbbi; Agreement. 1 sincerely hope, nevert^^gj 
that the aspirations which his 5%jesty^^^S^|^^ 
ment hold with regard to promoting a MPf *1^ 
of feeling, ol which this may be thrtt dwer unner^-i 
between the two great countries ; 8®e fulfil— 
ment, in spite of the forebodings; Jffnfch' '.1 
'otherl who have studied.. |he action on 
spot cannot help but. feet vrheU V we . ,eriw^ 
particular details of the Agreejjnent. 




Q0A?'f£K &: 

■ ». ■■ * 9 *,, 

TOR AWAKKSTJMO Or TOE EAST. 

( A fywisbk at ike Annual General Meeting of the Central Asian 
SQL't ty, 1«V00.) 

It . is usual for the Chairman to take the oppor- 

M provided by the annual meeting of the 
jifto make a few observations as to the 
•Avorjf xjuud aims of the Ass<x iatioa. You will 
" rftC Mtei |i&r that when wo first were constituted 
, asfirwSjpibty most, of the problems its members 
fVere, called upon to consider owed their existence 
'%> fci$6 “forward policy” of a great Western 
H?bwer«- Uussia. For a century the shadow of 
JK& had been creeping forward, stealing 

acrt»s8 r fPp^tKt spaces of Central Asia, envelop- 
ing kittgdot^... principalities, cities, in its sombre 
embrace. iKftwie time or another Khiva, Bokhara, 
■Samarkand, ’ Tashkerui, Merve were blotted out 
of the map us separate and independent drgtm* 
isms, arid oor verted into stepping-stones for 
further advance towards the glacis of India. 



THE 



anxie 



: countr' 


;i r . . <4 /as 

;untll' thrjpjpd of 

of's<?me vast w 

itontier^of l1 ^^E H 

■ of this convener centre. op 
t; puflhfcdt' forward as * seemed best 
heighten the prestige of Russia at 
:'>f-Gr6at: Britain. In Persia , .political' flfesggKMgj 
advanced Under the convenient cover of 
in©rCial and financial operations, wbiltf in 
jntifigues calculated to seriously lower tbe,~ 
of this country, if not to create aStiv©!^ 
ance on the Indian frontier, were emharh^l 
In. fhort, Russia, with her vast ambifoi 
her unarrested advance, stood with drawn^j 
in dangerous proximity to the Indian wp 
and tfrg energies and resource of British “ 
manship trere -concentrated 
to- preserve such buffer States as re 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet- 
threatened extinction. Such a | 
ample material for useful stud; 
and much expert knowledge 
arising, therefrom was collected anifmadAp ^ 
through the medium' of -our 

that in;:the;:papers;.and 




arch, 




■ y ,'1 



ff eat ' 1 


r^fc^Ken place Easbllii situa- 

Ions with *]iu«s|^’iire fax happier 
e;a few y&jjjffi ago; the prospect 



AN' Bit'si^jaif MISCEM 

fv sr?a«*^ u 8‘i 

?** 

* cnan^ 

tioa. Our, 

^! anW ^- W w* -T'jfe'. . 
gjof Q f U y fe wtweefi^|he twoTP^wers is, for the 

;\t^|jij|Ring at any ' -rate, in abeyance.. But 
pfbbwroa of far greater significance to the world 
as a whole, and to Great Britain in particular, 
fare ajp>ing, which merit the most earnest . 

etui study on the part of members of 
^taLpociety. 1 refer to the problems presented 
by* <Cb& growing desire for self-assertion which:, 
stirring the pulses of the Eastern races them* * 
j'os. I do not mean to say that we should* '■ 
the presence of Europey^ rivals in the .. 
itc field. On the contrary,’ 1 think we. 
f unceasing watchfulness to maintain our , 
£”in the East against the' friendly rivalry 
[.European Powers. If I may give. you 
tepfonly a few days ago Germany, by 
..[<*1 bowed her way into the Yangtse 
» the agency of a railway cou- 
rt- are railways awaiting building 
w other pan^te of Asia besides the Yangtse 
Valley — in the neighbourhood of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Hi vers', for instance — and I suggest 


l&Ffi 

a skit 
Yalk 


sion. 



the ;,pnmense' 


agf-m' 

; befhre 

possibly of danger fajpenexl up by 
a wakdhedff ambitiorih ^hnd aspirations. ,4 
Eastern races themselves. Wtiat may: 
final outcome of the collision between, 
unimaginative, practical thought of the 
races and the devout and contemplative 
.of the East it is impossible to., foretell 
however, is certain- — that contact with 
thought and ' Western idylls has exercis 
revivifying influence upon all the races , j 
East. Those that have come into 

' 1 V ' ' 1 

tact with it have exhibited most mar! 
effects. Japan, China, Turkey have 
are showing, in greater or less degre 
the desire, but the ability, to auj| 
thing at least of Western wa; " 
ideals. Even Persia, less 6] 
the countries I have named to Wi 
by reason of her 

gQMgi-§' strange metamorphosis/Si:'®}* 


^itshlf should prove < 



^fcbao e, 'quarter of a, ceMury ago. The pathetic 
plaint .^P|he'Vla|P rufA. ( of th^fetsthintry must 
tsuretejSt^iffig in the ewfcj 'ofdnj^$|e* who know,. 

*d Jlight in, Sir Alfred Trail’s ‘ 'Verges written ' 

H6£ti ; ‘A'K . jpii :■* 





fi <4hi 


/ i, „ ' ^ 

*. ‘pThe kingdoms of Islam are crumbling, 

* And round me a voice ever rings 

•**' ‘'fWfk dq|ih and t he doom of my country — 

^ Shall I be the last of its kings V } 

who have closely observed the vigour, 
tod at the same time the restraint, with which 
the^ &ohanimcdan community in India have 
1 their claims in connection with Lord 
f& Reform scheme must, realise that there 
nmense force latent in the world , of 
n, . when it is attuned — as it- is rib# 
|ttunad — : to modern conditions, may 
I^l^alculable infiuertee on the destinies 
I gped hardly say, on the destinies 
" jfas the first European Power in 
B^iear.) I will not expatiate further 
upon these ^itestions, I venture to hope that 
An this brief review I have said enough to show 
that if ever there was justification for the 








PART III 
INDIA 




• POLITICAL 


Any ofte seeking to understand the 
whi aS jj i %i|lMitatesmansli ip is confii 
is fdrea&oraia to failure unless he fi 

think of India not as a country but 1 , 

tinent, and of the Indian people not as a a j j fefori 
but as a vast and comp 1 ex mosaic of p^ples, 
differing from one another as widely as do the 
countries in which they dwell. To think of India 
as one would think of Great Britain or of 
is to think of a purely imaginary In du k which 
has no existence in fact ; if an ( analog from 
Europe may be drawn at all, it is \\o^ found 
in Eur6pe itself, and not in any <jjae of its 
component parts. The reason is simple. TK« 
elements necessary for the creation of a homo- 
geneous nation — common language, common faith, 
common institutions — have never been found in. 
India. Successive waves of invasion through 
centuries of time have left upon her soil frag* 



■'■ifff/F ' : -r ■ 

U$TERN 

fr',. V 

the taUes oj| ■ 

,' ; in religion, ;ia'_;nu^om/'^T4d(: ; ,: 
Which have never fused bu|‘;.' 
tbi^ Wky» peoples aparfc^^p&ie ' 
;jquiaf|pd and., broken ; ■ 



cuinscr 


^ religious and 4^riaf i ,ioonditioii by 



a vigorous caste system : the MdBISunedan con- 

;■*’ - , , ', ,, 5«KjiF* . . 

quejr.org. grained unaltered' the language and 
^ habits of thought which they 
: JH|Ifjjk them from the lands of their 
^Internal power has bye^.proy^-^»p* ■ • 
I||d|JPg cohesion to the unstable congeries 
m and warring entities which has been 
Evolved, and it has only been with the 
of a strong ruling power from without 
that internal strife has gradually given place to 
peace and chaos to order. 

'With a handful of British civilians, and an 
army of 76, 000 European and J 69,000 Indian 
troops. Great {hi tain governs and secures against 
invasion^, population of 23J.0O0,OOO people, scat- 
tered over 083,000 square miles of territory, while 
she also maintains close relations with the great 
rilling chiefs of feudatory states, whose joint pop- 
ulation amounts to 63,000,000, and whose' area 
. totals 656,000 square miles. . And above all, she 
has given, to India the inestimable blessing, of 
internal peace, For a longer period tbaft ever 


^Government of li»w^. 




( British Empire in India grew ' StjfSMlirl*! 
spite of British Cabinets at home, 
of government had to be extempoii^B«Bp^| 
Enlarged, improved, to meet the re4jH^^Hm^|l 
rapid progress of events. In 
ofi the East India Company the affairs 
settlement — Bengal, Madras, Bombay-— 
mastered $y a President and Council^ the 
ti^e districts being termed Presidencies. \ In I 7S|§ 
Parliament had enacted a law providing for this 
government of Bengal by a Governor * General 
.smd Council of four, the ddifision of the majority 
|^|bhe ; Council being final. The im^ossihili|y <S 
g||erwnent on these lines was- 
thfc»motoriou8 v dissensions between Frahcts r anl 
Ws^®a ’Bh^tings, and in’ 1786 - 'the , ; ^overppr.l 
Ger^fil .was. given the power of(vpVerr|4ing’.v s ^e 
deoiia^lis of his Council. In 179ai.^j)^goyhn^i«j 






jfc the necessities of local adbffhi&iration * 
Hj^Tn 1833 the Governnir - General in 
ferigal became the Governor- General 
The Bengal Presidency^ras divided ,, 
and the “ North-West* Provinces,” 
jKtemaining under the Governor-General _ 
iciating as Governor, and the latter 
Igtven into the charge of a Lieutenant- 
§k>r without a Council. In 1853 the Gov- 
general of India was relieved of that part 
i&gpfg ffis- dual duty represented by the Governpr- 
ubip of ; Bengal, and that province was placed 
• under the charge of a. Lieutenant-Governor with- 

A ' ' ' ' V ° 

out Council. 

In 1858, the year following the Mutiny, the 
■**''** " India was transferred from tfr© 


Company to the Crown, all the powers of the 
Company and of the “Board of Control ” being 
transferred to ,a Secretary of State in Poncert 
in certain cases witji a Council. 9fbe System 
of Government imjtjftdia itself remained un- 
changed. In 1861 the India Councils Act was 













, four by the- ^fernbr : General on t 
^Atjott,,: 0 ^^'®«iajority of the non- 
|*|ipnab; 'n^ibers of the' Provincial - ■Xe^gT^ati^«;. j 
y’^ppundtU — <JIadras, Bombay,' Bengal, and t|l' 

■; United --'l^vinces (North r W es^dKpvinoes)^ 

: ; and one;’J<m|the recommendation (^ MB lfeOaloTxtW:.* 


. r', }' 

l Charpbi«^>1 ! Ccimmerce. This Coi3$fRition 
taai^yCT^Jbrce up to the passing of the/Apt* 


K same rules the members of thft'j 
>uncil were given the opportunity-, 
attjoyed, of criticising the financial- 
Government, the annual Financial 
,ving to be made publicly in ihs$ 
vision was also made for questions 
ons similar to those obtaining ^in 
f Commons. By the Act of l8SS5,- : 
*es were made in the Councils c$| 
tpmbay. Twenty additional member^ 
were appointed in each case by the Governof, 
at least eleven of* whom must be non-ofiioiai. 
b ’fjJ^aChaSBoni of the^mgmd Financial . St;atenjie|^..' 
z-i&iM. ;$^yi|bd for..';jB Hfe the^suali^^'^f 
taonA All kws passlPuy the ' jpjjoykkfiii 
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y^w w ' w ' w . '. .1 ,'*• fl,** 


; nom have »'- ExeciitivetPt#|W; 1 ;;|^P 
^‘‘feo^erl^General in Councj^* 21 *^''"''* ’ , ' i ' 1 ' A ''* 

r establish- legislative Councils 
- i vinces'. This has now been done* ift ev^tjf; 0 
''G4-in Bengal in 1862, in the United’^roVtlji 
in 1880, in the Punjab and Burmlh 
new Lieattjpymt Governorship was /Seated ' x :y!f.$ 
the pj ir Bengal, and a Legislative Cd^feSl^; 
igas established in the new ]?rovmo^ 

ICastern Bengal and Assam in 1905,“ 

The minor Provinces have no l^egisla^fvi 
ci its and are under officials known as ChS 

missioners i.e., the Central Provinces, the 

mans, Georg, Ajmeer, the North-West 
Pro vioco (created in 1901), and British 
start. British India is thus divided int 
local Governments of varying rank 
ance; two Presidencies — Madras 
five Lieutenant - Governorships 
United Provinces, Eastern Bengal 
the Punjab, and Burmah ; and six 
rhissionerships. It may be added 
have 'taken place from time to .time in the com- 
position of the Viceroy’s, JSt^utive : Councfl,';'Wh*oiht^ 

1 By the ’-India Councils Ae&ft^^Ser ir given :^;-,ereali;, 
Executive Counoil in Bengal, and’anch * Council 
proclamation of the, Governor • General fy Council on . ICoye^ibe^lll; 

1910 , ! 
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■w w yft \ . • • *t. * ,v>v,v gBgMBnoMnn • 

*4» now ppm posed as follows; 

'^^otdgn Affairs . (the ^vei^^pielPHEffi^f' 
• ^Minister of the Home "feepS^wS|i ; fc; 

Minister for Revenue and AgricuH^fe: and^^blic 
Wdrks; (4) Tbe.'Minister for the Legislative, 
Department; (5) The Minister for the Financial 
^Department ; (G f The Minister for t|j§ Depart- 
’Vto|Hfe of Commerce and Industry ; and (7) The, 
Minister for ‘Education. 1 


The Home Government 


„ As has already been said, when the Govern- 
ment, of India was transferred to the Grown the 

i 1 .#. Vl 1 \ 

„„g^®Wirta\s of the East India Company and of the 
f'J^lprd of Control” were vested in a Secretary 
at whose disposal was placed a consul- 
known as the Council of India, con- 
fifteen ) nemhers all ex per ienced * in 
In 1889 an Act was passed em- 
[ Secretary of State to reduce the 
Council to ten by abstaining from 
vacancies, and it was enacted that the 
majority of the Council must have resided in 
India for at least ten years and have left that 
country not more than ten years on their appoint** 
ment : 

* August 1910. The creation of a department for education 
w&e officially aniiounoed in July, 
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uncil. iw of 19of the Sul&ber . 



praised front twelve, at which v 
and the salaries 
l&ed^from XI 200 to £i 0 ti 6 P t 
Mori noteworthy than the change in number was 
the nature of the two new appSihtments. For " 
the first ti)[pe two natives of Tti&ia— a- ^ 

Mr Krishnk Gobimla Gupta, C.S.I., and a 
medan, Mr Syed Hussein Bdgrami, 
appointed* though no new Act was SKessary on 
this ground/..' ^Oilier changes brought about by ' 
the "Act were the reduction of . the period of 
absence from. India before appointment from ten 
in .five vem>. and Om induction of the term 

i4 * ..'vj* 

office from ten h» seven \u am 

Tim Coumu! of Limia is hi the main a cor 
tative body ; but it also possesses some pov 
By the Act of ' it \vrn-, laid down that 
expenditure of da? revenues of India 
subject to the, control ^of the Secretary i 
Gounod. Tier, however, only applies 
ary bu«mo;*s of the administration, 'C 
requiring secrecy may he disposed 
Sucrntiu v of Stale alone — matters rel&tiid 
Borojgn Powers, the making of peace t|h war, 
Ac., -—and despatches from India on similar 



1 Since resigned. Mr Mil /.a Abbas Ali JWig appointed in h m 
place, Jane *4, 19 Kb , , 

,4 V, * 
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jg&- : ‘ 

to the mfitbers of the 
Solitary:, of State so directs^ 
’'air, ordinary ’ ■!' 

ouncil, and though the 8 



of State can 


' decide against his >Oouneil fexcept in the n$atter 
of expenditure , of Indian re vdhues, every order 
propos ed ^ to ^gfffr made by him must either be % 


Submit!!® to a meeting of the Council or be 
placed i%j^ e Council room for seven days, 
unless th$f|ffltter is one of extreme urgency. 


The IIefoem Scheme of 1909. 


'.>;#• 



has been stated, the India Council’s Act of 
was designed to give Indians a greater 
in the government of the country than 
"they had hitherto possessed. Though the Indian 
efement which was thereby introduced into the 
legislative councils was not large, and the power 
‘fjcquked by Indians for influencing legis- ' 
mdalcl, the Act marked a new stage in 
vaticement of India. And it was only to 
beF expected that with the continued spread of 
educa(pn of a Western type and the expansion 
of the Eastern mind induced by a variety of 
causes, 1 the progress of events should demand 
a further advance along the lines laid down 

..^ • 1 Sec Chapter XU. 
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INDIA AND POLITICAL 


Government i$H[892. ■ 
many years- Did 
it MMSHm evident that tlje demand Was about 
to be made. Lord Minto, who had gone out to 
India as Viceroy in the autiimn of 3,905, soon 
realised that among the many %}|d complex ele-, 
■meats which went to swell the walpme cri|^®ir0st, 
so soon to provide the supreme problem for 
British statesmanship in India, not .un-v 

natural discontent among the ’ educmra claSsw 
with the restricted opportunities afforded . them 
for taking that share in the government of the 
country to which they considered themselves 
titled. It was fully understood .that there 
a growing section of the educated community*: 
which harboured desires which were wholly ; 
inimical to the continuance of British rule, and 
it was realised from the outset that any hope 
that the extension of political privileges Would 
meet the ease of these men was foredoomed 4;o 
disappointment. But it was held thafc ; the ex-„jj 
cesses of the extremists ought not to Be allowdtf^ 
to stand in the way of the fulfilment of the 
legitimate aspirations of moderate men, aud with 
a courage which calls for the highest admiration, 
Lord Minto’s Government set to work on the 
onerous and immensely difficult task of devising 
a scheme of reform to meet the claims of the 
Constitutionalists, while at the same time con- 
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' deal with ^an 

M^tng situation arising ob£|of tt 

«i engineered % the didoyal<'.<;.' : ' f |j|[i^ ' 
it this end in view a circular ‘ embodying ■$ 
views of “tbfe Government of Indiit upon . 




e refor 


in the system of government, * 
smments and criticisms thereon, " J 
I' issued to^The local Governments and Admin* 
y.istrationsah August 1907. • The proposals .con- 
•‘taiued therein were duly reported on by the 
local - Governments, and on October 1, 1908, the 
Government of India submitted their revised 
lamme' to the Secretary of State. The pro- 
wls made were briefly as follows : — 

(1) The creation of a Council of Chiefs as 
an Imperial Advisory Council to the 
Government of India. 

(2) The enlargement of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils. 

(3) The provision of more ample facilities for 
the discussion of the Imperial and Pro- 

' vincial budgets. 

j(4) The extension of the right to ask ques- 
tions to the members of all Provincial 



Councils. 

(5) The accordance of a statutory right to 
the members of Legislative Councils 
I® •move resolutions on subjects of 
>; public importance, subject to certain <'j 







checks ; such r 
much , biit ho more force 
tions moved by, ■ private % 
the House of Commons, 
e scheme embodied in... these pro] 
erate one which aimed at, incorporati 
government of the counttH^* the 1 
aristocracy of India, the mercantile and 
trial classe^, and the great body mode^tia;" 
men who, under existing conditions, have no 
sufficient inducement to enter political life aa&> 
find but little scope for the exercise of their 


legitimate influence.” : 


% 


„w.iM 


It was, perhaps, inevitable that in the ey^.of'ij 
a man like Lord Morley, with no personal 
ence of Eastern conditions to counteract an . 
grained bias towards the ideals of Westesrn j 
democracy, and with a natural inclination, con* v ; 
sequently. to give too large a perspective to tbc ? 
views and ambitions of the Indian Congress 
party, the scheme of the Government of India 
should suffer from an undue Conservatism, There 
was much m the scheme thait might he improved, ; 
he thought, by the application of a little radical / 
embrocation. The official m^oritie^on the 
vtnciaT Legislative Councils which the Gowm 1 " ' 
'meat India proposed retaining, and 


retention of which they attached 

1 Circular ktned b f the Government of Incti 


W*!; 






^should W!swept away 
$ whioh if wholly aliep to Indian ideals andrlndian 
a^|tioQ, shouki v |>e yidely extended by rl&ans of 
pie of electoral colleges ; the right of asking 
% mtary questions should be- — quite gr atm - 
• granted to members of the Legislative 
Ills'; power should be taken to create Ex- 
live Councils in place of existing Lieutenant- 
Governorships ; and finally, Indians should be given 
seats on such Councils, and an Indian should be 
admitted to the Cabinet itself 1 ;if, 

These were alterations and innovations of im- 



portance,, and a tug-of-war ensued between the 
Government of India and the Home Govorn- 
t ment, the former pulling — somewhat feebly, it 
must be admitted — in the direction of evolution 
of existing institutions, and the latter in the 
direction of revolutionary change. The Govern- 
ment of India pulled half- hoarfcedly, and the 
pull of Lord Morley being both vigorous and 
determined, they found themselves for the most 
part pulled over the line. In one or two re- 
spects, it is true, they held their own. Election 
by means of mixed electoral colleges, suggested 
by Lord Morley, failed to stand the test of 
criticism, and was discarded, and the clause by 

1 In one respect Lord Morley certainly improved upon the scheme 
of the Government of India—*, a, in insisting upon a substantial 
official ^mjoriw being maintained upon the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. A Hi. 







E|si^b of ; Oopulions, was con'fitf^J in 

the province of Benjpal' ' But ' 

exceptions radical ' influences .previS^ 1 -:' 
scheme in .its final shape presented 
different appearance to the scheme ag 
drawn up by the Government of •}#$}*. ;%$ 

At the same^time it is noticeable that Loi^S. ! 
Morley repudiwW the suggestion that Indian ^ 
conditions admit of Parliamentary Government* | 
He declared, indeed, with some emphasis that, 
he would have nothing to do wifh any reforni*v :1 
which would be likely to lead up to the establish- 
merit of n Parliamentary system in India ; yet * 
it would lie diilicult. to deny that nearly every 
chan^{' which he proposed making in the scheme * 
submitted to him by the Indian Government ' 
was a change in the direction of such a system. 
This, at any rate, was the interpretation placed 


upon them by prominent Indians of th'e Con- 
gress school, as witness the statement afrMr ;■ 

0 , A k>,MWxMM 

Snrendr&nath Banerjee ^t the meetingslpf the : ? 
National Congress held at Madras in December * 
1908 " ' ♦* % , 

■ * •* ' ' • " , ,j 

The present constitutional scheme (Lord _ 

'a distinct improvement upon the proposals of lust ^ 

; ‘;(tke Government of India's scheme), df 



■ a^ain 'f /:*/ ; ■■■ 'K ' ' , • ; v 

.me 111 " bot tave g°t all thaV^' : ww<«: v; 'V«' ; 

.i^^bsolnt* iSontrol of our own finance and exei^t lv«' ; 
administration. We have got neither; but / Relieve that 
these reform and proposals in their normal development 
and in their ultimate evolution mil ffiM them hoth. ' . ' 


| the National 


It Should never be forgotten JL _ „ <(IVU1I1 , 
Congress which claims to speak for India does 
not, as a rflatter of fact, voice the views of more 
tl^an a very minute fraction of the total popu- 
lation,^ An y suggestion to substitute repre- 
sentative government for British government 
would be regarded by the masses of the popu- 
lation — in so far as any such, suggestion could 
be made intelligible to them — with apprehension 
and dislike. “ The great mass of the people,” 
wrote the Rev. Howard Campbell, a missionary 
b/ profession and a socialist in pojitic^i^ far 
prefir to be under British officials, afcgfjfnot 
hesitate to protest vigorously against any attempt 
- s®t them aside in favour of their tellow- 
countrymen ” ; no hastily conceived opinion, but 
■ one given with deliberation after twenty years of 
labour amon^he peoples of India, What these 

? * H £% . ,* ' ti. 


self- government but g<*pd 


■h 1 , Xf ■ 


mi 
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kt©st oe|pu 8 eighty - six £er cent ,pp 
population of Indiawere Ikuv^^i 

erate, Or, in other words, that <rat 
•rhale population of ? 50 , 000 , 000 , something | 
'^ 80 , 000,000 can neither read nor ymte,''ifc.; : | 
fee realised how small is the proportion of 
Wrhole~*vaBt population committed to Our $ia 
which is likely to in any way benefiitfk&/,,_ 
popularisation of the Government, ' apd;j% 0 #l 
immense the proportion which stands ftth) 
hy it rather than to gain. 

; 7 Let us now examine briefly such aitsseatkjfe 
mid innovations made by Lord Morlov 'lie- foip P; 
a place in the scheme in its final shapi*." ■ 

PPOINTMENT OF AN IW»UjS> 

Viceroy’s Council. "f s V 

The Council of Chiefs proposed by 
ment of India, which by general a 
have proved impracticable, was 
place of this proposal Lord : 

. step of adding His '' ^ 


■* ts^U- v 1 
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■ V’ ' ■ A* A 1 ' 1 ' ' ■■' **• * 

rn : . Ilidiln ;; .to the • J%jKy’s: . 

,of to'WTfSjm in 

proposal of the Government of Ind^ji them- 

P fives ; yet Lord Morloy aimoufiped & intention 
^ R one ^he Portfolios to an Indian, 

|. |||pcipi tatoly followed up hie announcement 

tnyp appointing a distinguished member of the 
Hindu community . 1 it was a step which he 
himself described as “an innovation in dark and 
Wibecure ground,” and confidence in the wisdom of 
'•ihe step which he was taking was not increased 
by his attitude towards a not unnatural demand i 
from the Mohammedan community that in the 
event, of the appointment of a Hindu, a second 
Portfolio should be entrusted to one of their own 
v creed and race. Accession to such a demand, 
ho pointed out, would entail the conversion of a 
purely English Cabinet into a Cabinet one- third 
' of whose members would be i Indian — a change 
oi suen gravity, and capable. of producing such 
serious results, that nothing Svould induce him 
to .take the responsibility of recomuioudttj^'it. 

It is. impossible to ignore the grave objections 
to which this “^tromendous innovation ” was open. 

It;. was undoubtedly viewed with intense dislike 
by the ruling Chiefs of India, and the feelings 
of the teeming millions who look upon the officers H 

i ' 1 , 1 Mr Sfohft, if an Indian wa» to b*.appoi*i(^V. 

^ have bettered, ■ 





'^'rai^untty ' with regard to ' ^t were voiied wjjfjKj|j 
gr«M; clarity and force by the Afflt' 
den$ of the All India Moslem League, whil^a|^^| 
.^that he felt that “it would' have -been hettei^^P 
.tytve had no Indian representative on ; the' Es^ll 
^ye Council than one who would be 'represe^tljl 
a V© of only one of the leading nominanitiet^f 
ai^J also by the Bight Hon. Syed Ameer AMv 
, President of the London branch of the League, 
t^e course of a speech of great weight at ailuhche<h|t|' 
given by the League on February 23, 1909 ■— * 

. , ' , ' 

in regard to the Viceroy's Executive the MohammadamijU'j 
think that the introduction of one native alon^howe^ll 
capable and qualified, who roust necessarily belong .to > 
one or the other community, would not, in the aheen ce»jf| 
of a thorough spirit of compromise among the populftioH ^ 
at large, prove satisfactory. It would give rise to frequent C 
complaints of unfairness and prejudice, and would be detri- ‘ 4 
mental to the interests of the State. ‘ 


In view of. weighty opinions such? V these^ j-md;;' 
further, of the strong objection to the step 
by men like Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, and v»| 
Lonl Macdonnell, who possess little 
beyond a great personal knowledge of India, 
defence $f his proposal made bfXord 
' parody ^incing. “ I do 



jfPwt this, sc^p^l ' ;.■ 

^Ithe^sveromeiit of , the country 4qMi& " •' 
o ^knowrs the . country well, who belongs '■%$■. tjhi' 

, and can give him (the Viceroy) the point 
, „^, of an Indian. Surely that ig likely to 
§Wj|* an enormous advantage.” One would imagine 
from this that the Viceroy, under existing circum- 
stances, is unable to ascertain the “ Indian point 
, of view. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. As is perfectly well known, the Viceroy 
i;does now consult Indian opinion, and do® 

:i ask Indian advice upon any matter as to which 
he desirfcs such advice, and not the opinion or 
the advice,.,of the representatives of one section 


of the Ipfcn community only ; and it is, to say 
the least of it, surprising to find a Secretary of 
I^State solemnly suggesting that the addition of an 
Indian to the Executive Council is going to give 
the Viceroy opportunities of hearing the Indian 
point of view which he does not possess already. * 
It is perhapsy^pertinent to repeat the question 
which, in effect, the Mohammedans have asked, 
namely, will the appointment of a Hindu to the 
Viceroy s Council assist the Viceroy in ascertain- 
ing the Mohammedan point of view in matters of 
importance to that community ? And vice verta. 
Moreover, lord ^jHorley unconsciously, eflec* 
^^.datooUpli his own argument wh^'eicpress- 
boti #*e proposal oC^f^^wnent 


AND POUnttOAL UEFORM. 


|o create %dviaor^f^^^B, : O^Hj 
£ ^ffrOJ^sal' , 'he ' wrote : “ A b in ’Of, mR 

y^'Uhi^Wof notables of B^t&h Jadia^* 

■■ {kA^dn the case of Advisory Councils],* ttilhrjwfc 
icoiftmdtation with the leading men of a 
/ wotild have most or all of the advantagMplptpl 
Advisory Council.” If “ informal consultatpta ff 
IS capable of giving the head of a Provirieifl$? 
Government the “Indian point of view” as sat*M 
factorily as an Advisory Council created foR^tfeiwj 
purpose, how is it that “informal consultation rt 
W^th representatives of different interests 
capable of giving the Viceroy the “fodij# point , 
of view ” as satisfactorily as the in^^Hr among >; 

.. the members of his Council of the repPessentative . 
of onq only of the many Indian ot&aun iti as 
There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said for thuja 
step if it can be shown to be really efficacious itrfi 
satisfying .Indian sentiment, for sentiment Is of 3! 
rare value in the East. But the fact that Mr * 
Sinha, the first — and so far the only^—Indian to 
occupy the proud position, has aSjjpfrdy 'expri(^ed ; ' 
a desire to be relieved of office at an early *dat«i ^ 
would appear to suggest that the honour does not 4 


stand at quite so high a premium as some ' Wki|J ;i? ; 
have us beslievU. 1 • ■ . . ■ / . 

. , . / 1 v v % ■ -'w. ■■''i/'W; 

1 Since the above words were written Mr^Sinha^ a-esignation hae 
become effective, and Mr Syed Aii Imam h& been appointed in 
place. Mr Ali Imam is a Mohammedan, thongn%ia political views y i> 
bare not always been in complete barmoi^nth those of the 
nieed leader# of the' Mohammedan comnmAr. 




" f Councils. ■ : ' ‘i^'v ’ : 
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| been already pointed out, the Govern- 
India attached no small importance. 
ution of an official majority on the enlarged 
idncial Councils ; and there is no doubt th# ; 
Iftieir opinion was arrived at as a result of careful 
Con fed eration of the experience of the past. It 
is.-W^ll known, to give an instance of the import; 
affflft^of an. official majority, that when in 1891 
it cjf Bombay introduced a measure 
-cultivators of Gujerat from 
money -lenders, the measure Wap $ 
led bv the non official members’-pf , 

Bv “ ^ 1 y'^ 

and that without an official majority 
have been passed into law. What 
1891 may very well happen again, 
and it was with this possibility in mind, no doubt, 
tb&t ‘ttie Government of India stated their view. 

c&iMpJy worded with uncompromising ' 
d^lston.: v *Ut is the desire of the Governor-, 

11 ^-ehhral in iiCouncil,” ran the Government memo- 
lum, “that t|ie legislative Councils in^ India 
now be epWged to the fullest extent 


Pgsider : ;H;;e 


le ; witn -{tbe necesdkry authority of the 
carrying out this system 
itial that the Government should, 



the Co 
'it could 
, happens 





, ’ W:, .INDIA AND POLITICAL 

a ^ te b> reckon on a, 
an| Ui&t this majority "should ■ 
to be independent of minor fluctua 
may be caused by the occasional abser 
official' member. The principle of a 
majority Is accepted by the Governnieriff 
entirely legitimate and necessary consequent^ 
paramount power in India, and as far as they 
know it has never been disputed bfjjf^suy section 
•of Indian opinion that does not dispute the legija- 
macy of the paramount power itself.” And ajsj«m» 
“the general principle to be borne in mind jpj as 
already stated, that the widest r&jT 
should be given to classes, 
subject to the condition that an offic 
must be maintained.’' Tn face of 
promising expression of opinion on 5 
the Government, of India — an opinions* 
far as can be learned from the published i 
has never been modified or withdraw: 
scarcely to be wondered at if Lord Morley’s action 
was held to invite criticism. It is not 
for any one who has not had actual expel 
of the working of the councils to express an ’ 
opinion of any value ; but it is, perhaps, per- 
missible to suggest that as some at least, of' 
the Provincial Governments did not attach great 
,■ importance to the retention of an official major- 
ity, the Government of India were unduly 
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' ■■■ Questions. •■.’• .,: 
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official has too much to do tb 




mentary ■ 


time to practising tHe arts of 
jjpftre, and for Lprd Morley 1 to 
gtjgib-but of huf way to expose him to the attas^-; 

’ of^^|e iuhtle-minded Hindu lawyer appears #(> 
a unnecessary. The point fsT of no 
ortance, but as an example of the 
weapon may not improbably 
0 may be made to the following 
appeared in an Indian newspaper 
Lord Morley's proposal reached 
“ The power to ask supplementary 
the hands of a well-informed and 
rrogator must result in exposing the 
try and fraud of official replies. A skilfiil 
Cir|as-eJCaminer may fairly hope to put an ofijjj&cd 
meth^er to shame by making him appear either 
Ignorant or dishonest.” 

It would have been interesting to have learned 
’what was the opinion of the Government of , 
upon 'this beneficent reform which ;■ was "'to« 
used for the purpose of “putting thei^hfficia™ 
shame by making them appear either;’^ 

' 'yite:..--; ; 
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^ or ^dishonest ” . but • • here , ' again ; , '^©, : 
enlightened. 
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'■The Creation ^Execotiye Counoi; 


■hc 



In their despatch of October 1908, the .Gpifji 
ment of India threw out the suggestion that, 
something migh t^pven tuall y have to be dpne, to 
render assistance to the heads of loos! 


merits in discharging the additional dutu®r>which 
, !- . . , , . .. 


would' not improbably devolve upon tl 
result * of the enlargement of the 
Councils and the increase in their 
may be,” they wrote, “ that expqjjjsi^ 
the desirability of strengthening the 
Lieutenant-Governors in’ the larger 
the creation of Executive Councils. 1 
added that it would be “premature’ 
these contingencies until experien^ | 
gained of the working of the new 
bodies. The creation of Councils with executive! 
functions in provinces in which they do not exist 
would be a large departure from thp< present 
system of administration, and is a cKknge that* 
could only be recommended after the fullest con- 
sideration, and after consultation with the heads 
of the provinces concerned.” 

■«:' Lord Morley thought otherwise, find the Gov- 
ernment of India changed their deliberately ex- 





iniori •. 

t$a the Secretary Kim 

bourse of the debate : $M|i t: 


[^though they s^ll,^||qliared : "tbeniselvei8 , / ;' i to/ ; v 
posed to anyjpropjp||f^ ^ create Councils 
,the larger pij^vuicea^ bOn learning of this 
ie of mind on the part of the! Government 
,of Indiaj.,:o]tposition to the creation, of an.' ExecUv'r; 
¥ #vb Council in Bengal was withdrawn; but 
' mindful of the amenity to pvessurp „which the 
Indian v Government had already shown, Parlia- 
ment decided that the clause should be restricted 
jion to that province. In so doing, 
l^ords, who 'were instrumental in 
decision, were no doubt largely 
the precipitate and unseemly hurry 
sing shown with regard to a matter 
opinion of the Government of , 
^jjjn dia, ought to be considered with the gravest 
liberation. “The change,” they had written, 
Isould only be recommended after the fullest 
ansideration and after consultation with the 
heads „ of , the provinces concerned.” In point of 
Tact, the *■“ heads of the provinces concerned ” 
were consulted by telegram, and even then not 
as to tbeir views on the general question of the 
creation of executive Councils, but as to certain 
lines of procedure to be followed on the aseump- ^ 
tion that executive Councils had already bedjpf ? 
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created; and they Were givenl'pi 
dayqj to deliberate upon Thb'^after;: 'fcbji'd 
their replies. However suited ^ hustldl? .q^| 
kind may be to Sft^tefstape^ arid hab$ 
bhe peoples of the- is fentii 
out of place in the # beart of iiif East, ahjijjj 
nothing is likely to be lost by tffe .Testrfl&i,3%.:;\' 
influence thus exercised upon those **> 'i^reto’sdijj 
anxious to force the pace, may he gathered .from ' 
the fact that, although more than a yeaiK '! 
now elapsed since power was acquired to 
an executive Council in Bengal, in which province 
Parliament was led to believe thG^ift||jfijfe%as 
one of urgency, no further steps . aJ|^g^^iaYO‘ v 
been taken. 1 * 



Tan Position oi the Mohammedans. 

When attention was first directed tox 
schemes for reforming the system of governments 
it was at once realised that the position of the' 
Mohammedan community must receive carefrfl con- 
sider afiou. The Mohammedans in India number 
upwards of sixty millions, but their claims to 



1 See note on page 197. The delay in creating an Executive 

Council in Bengal was due, apparently, to the difficulty 'experienced 
in finding an Indian with the necessary qualifications ivilling to ' 

accept the' office. ^ j. ■ *?'■ '* { '■*( 
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Mohaimiae(3aii 

acquired 

pipits !^i three of the jfSffi&t provinces of 
and it wals a Mohammedan sovereign whose para* ; 
imount position was recognised by them when they 
^inscribed his name and insignia upon their coins. 
The Mohammedans, in other Words; were the 
ruling race from whom Mahratta and other Hindu 
chiefs were proud to accept their titles. Their 
historical importance cannot, indeed, be gainsaid, 
and thiir political importance is equally well 
" o more loyal community is to bp',, 
e Empire to-day; no comihumty 
provided more or better fighting 
for the forces of the Crown. But 
this itj must always.be borne in mind 
hat the followers of Islam extend far beyond 
{confines of the Indian Continent. The 
thammedans of India “ are connected by ties 
of religion, tradition, and race with the whole of 
,'Wqs gjjjjfrn Asia and Northern Africa, right away 
to theJA-tlantic — countries where the prestige of 
England stands high now, and where England, is 
as* the champion of justice ahct fair- 


Their views 



beyon’ 




What, then, did they demand ? 


. ,. v ! ^P$ih 1 ■ 1 Hon. Syed Ameer All _ 



:tk©|lrBt. place, they asked that in 
Hindu being given a seat in 'the Indian •0abjlt^ 
A similar honour should be accorded 
medan. In the second place, the|^ ideiinatuli^ 
representation on thp enlarged Counctfs id'-f&$0 , 
of their mere numerical importance; and m^fhe 
third place, they pointed out that the tyjie pf 
Mohamihedan who would be likely to be electbdr 
• by a mixed electorate of Hindus tfUd Jdoham-! 
medans would not be one that 
the confidence of the bulk of the M^ift|^edan 3 
people, or would represent correctly Mp|l|t^hedan 
interests; and they asked, therefore, th^ir'.lfi any 
case in which a Mohammedan was to bulpcut^ ; 
to any public body — whether a municipaI'board&- 
a rural board, or a legislative council — 
torate should consist solely of Mohammi^^jS 
In other words, what was especially ask$jl;’ fdfirt 
was a separate register in all cases ofelec&tdn. .3 
The first of these demands was never enter- ‘ 


tained by the Government; the fulfilment of the 
other two was from the first definitely promised 
them; and a brief consideration of the Feapomi.. 
for what, on a superficial , ; ekafoihatjbh, 
appear to be invidious, concessionsjishould t^sa$S» i 
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nt to convince the impartial 


• v T*&s; justified in assenting. 

yp^ ill'll Jir v.j. 2i 



Loham: 


'numerical test* as between 
Hindus ’is not a fair one, for the 
reason 4 i|ihat in ’the census returns imh&ftse 

.'■> \S .wj' • ' Jr l*.™ L^VV'A*" " u w . '4$V' 

grapple are classed as Hindus who, 
'fb^leleG^ p^y urposes. cannot fairly be counted 
a ^' ma y ft P% illustrated 

by a" tnemSKal drawn up by the Dravidians of 
/Madras and presented to the Government, which 
runs as follows: “The differences between the 
Hindu and the community of the Memorialists 
are so great that it is a deplorable mistake to 
regaM . them as, forming a part of the Hindus. 
There has been existing for centuries enmity and 
hatred between their community and that of the 
Hindus." Yot these people, who number some- 
thing like one - sixth of the total population of 
Madias, are classed as Hindus for census pjir- 
and would consequently go to swell the 
ahahtpt of representation to which the Hindus 
would be entitled on a numerical basis.- The 
total Clumber of the so-called “ depressed classes ” 

' has been variously estimated at fisbiti fifty to 
eighty-eight millions, and these, though returned 
as Hindus in the census, are for the most part 
men whose mere touch is regarded by the high- 
,v caste Hindu as pollution. The fact that there 
• are parts of . India in which it is not uncommon 
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see a witness of a de 







in a 


•Stiii “standing about a hundred 
^feotirt'lo as not to defile the Brahibaa 1 judge afld, ' 
^toaid^fe, whilst a row of ytons, '$fr' 

/^Stationed between him and the. gOtitft 
questions to him and pass back 
sufficient to indicate the depth of^ 
yawns between the high-caste Iliac 
fortunate brother, and to demonstrate 
ity of the claim of the one to represent the other,*’ 
Tt, is obvious, therefore, that as long as these 
people are returned as Hindus, the proportionate 
representation of Hindus and Mohammedans can- 
not he fairly determined on a simple mutierical 
basis. 



Tin- reason for the demand for a separate 
Mohammedan register is to be found in the fact 
that under a system of mixed electorates, the 
Mohammedans have failed to secure real cup ade- 
quate represent at ion. “ IJuder the system of * 
election hitherto in force,’’ wrote the Govern- 
ment of India in their Circular of 1 tJ 07, “ Hindus 
largely predominate in all, or almost all, the. elec- 
torates, with the result that comparatively few' 
Mohammedan members have been elected”; and 
they were able* to point to the case </ the United 
Provinces, where, in spite of the existence of a ’ 
large and important Mohammedan community .» 

' ‘Times,’ August 13, lfjlO. 





*’ they i made the most ' porl^k^s 
^|^puad * • this very pom ' 

tion of a vacillating attitude, an 
folly in shaking the faith of 
in the inviolability of their word f • oUp^TO/-* p! 
illustrated by a simple review in chroikitogieu 
order of their successive pledges and rec&ntu 
turns, * 


Plkdok, October 1, 1 1)00. — Th replying to the 
deputation of Mohammedans already referred to, 
Loj d Min to said : — 


“The pir ! of your address, us I understand 
it, is a claim that in any system of represen- 
tation, whether it affects a municipality, a 
district hoard, or a legislative council, in 
which it is proposed to introduce or increase 
an electoral organisation, the Mohammedan 
community should be represented as a com- 
munity, and you justly claim that your posi- 
tion should ho estimated not merely on your 
numerical strength, but in respect to the, 
political importance of your community and 
the service it ha a rendered to the Empire, I 
am entirth/ in -accord with you ” 

Recantation, November 27, 1908.— Lord Motley 





wn representatives to these councils 
stages, just as in Cyprus, where, 
ik, the Mohammedans vote by them- 


^T mu i f i i iiifli i iy' $ X909 oil th 

idia Councils Bill ill the 
iorley said : — 

ammedans demand three things, 
leasure of receiving a deputation : 
im, and I know very well what is in > n 
bids. They demand the election of 

tf ~ 
in 
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selves. . . . Secondly, they want; a number 
of seats in excess of their numerical strength. 

• These two demands we. are quite ready and 
intend to meet in full.” 

Recantation, April 19, 1909.— Mr Hobhouse, 
speaking for the Government, reads a telegram 
from the Viceroy as follows : — 

“ The method [of election j proposed is simply 
that in general electorates, such as municipali- 
ties, district boards, and provincial councils, 
all s$cts and classes, including Mohammedans, 
will vote together.” 


Pledge, April 26, 1909. — Mr Hobhouse; speak- * 
ing for the Government, explains that the above 
telegram has been misunderstood, and after promi% 
ing that every endeavour will be made to remove 
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•anyobstiii^'^al^ ^ 
of the fulfilment of the 
asserts that— 

.. , V “ Wherever elections are 
:|fls slble they Afjll be conducted 
V* separate Representation for 
community^ 

Rkcantat§&*, May 4, 1909.-- 
replying to Lord Curzon in the 
reads a telegram from the Viceroy 

“ I do not understand any Maltan'fBledan 
here - to claim concession suggested, by Hob- 
house — namely, that wherever dleqjpbns are 
found possible they should be conducted on 
the basis of separate representation of the 
Mohammedan community. If interpreted 
literally, that would involve separate Moham- 
medan electorates within the various elector- 
ates proposed. . . . This is manifestly im- 
practicable, and has never been suggested." 



Truly an astonishing record. Besides being a 
recantation of the pledges given, this telegram 
quite incomprehensible, since the MohammedanB * 
have never ceased demanding what the Viceroy ’ 
here ‘declares has never been suggested—^namely, 

“ separate Mohammedan electorates within the : 
various electorates proposed.” The bewildermeiit, jv 
efeatod in the mind of the ordinary man by thw j‘ 



^ ur Excellency, from this plethora 
statements I confess I emerge with my mind 
somewhat confused. It is difficult’ in this 
wiping' labyrinth to discover the path\p»y 
which leads to understanding," and I»- c^n 
safely state that the general Btate offeeling 
amongst the Mohammedans at the present 
time in regard to the question of their right® 
and privileges under the Reform 1 Scheme, but 
especially in regard to the matter of a sep- 
arate .electorate, is one of utter confusion. 
They fear, however, that a great wrong is 
about to be inflicted upon {hem ; that they 
are to be treated with an injustice wholly 
undeserved by them, and they- are deeply 
disappointed. They are not politicians; they 
do not understand the language of i$jplom~ 
acy ; they' wee.* patient, ‘‘loyal, Goi0banng • ; 
people, who have trusted in a solemn pledge; 
d* ven :|° 'them' by , their .-rulers,' 4a$ : yWM<iX : 
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' ^received 
Councils 
of Parlianie 
itself was 
later with 




assent 


^ is passu^g. 

■ilTcism^ , ;jp« 

>re than a skelet 
in the 

and Regulations. ” Fortunately, too, the l| 
up of the “Rules and Regulations” was Is 
the discretion of the Local and Imperial GovertK 
meats iu> India, with the result that tl|a end 
originally aimed at by the Government of 
namely, the incorporation iu the government of 
the country of the “ landed aristocracy, the mer- 
cantile and industrial classes, and the great body 
of moderate men,” appears, so far as can at 
present be judged, likely to be achieved. The 
apprehensions of the Mohammedans have beep -1 
to a great extent dissipated, and they have gladly,; 
testitied that “ the arrangements finally made, :« 
though they may not fulfil the desires of different , 
sections, ensure to the educated classes **gub- < 
stantial participation in the administration and, ; - 
legislation of the country .” 1 At the -.Safa© -'time,; u- 
the hope is still cherished that the promis^which 
they believed to have been made to them, that , 


1 Annual Report of the London Branch ol the All -India Modem 
League, 1610, : 









a Buparete 'wgirter in;- 
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have again teen, made to the 
| pointing gut that- “ thfo apj ^c ation ox - 
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“the W04 §pij4 system ofe 
jjalities an^^^tr.iet hoards 
and syitfuifitdy are to 
reforms .with which 




;|»Ale munici 
stial'%- cohesion 
i^beiiefieent 

Morley 

J Min to will ever be greaftyt associated 
Jfee^ndian mind. The composition of the dis- 
"Ivnct • and municipal' bodies helps to determine tin*, 
elections to the Legislatures, and hence the adop- 
tion of the ’ principle in the erase of these local 
bodies is a necessary corollary of its application 
to the councils.” 1 And finally, a salutary dottcho 
of cold water has been administered by the Vice- 
roy to those ardent politicians who clashed the 
hope that out of the clash of couilictitfg opinions 
which resounded o-mr the fashioning of the Tndia 
Councils Act, 19'i'j, might be evolved something 
in the nature of Parliamentary government for 
India. “We have distinctly maintained," he 
declared in the course of his speech at the open- 
ing of the New Imperial Legislative. Council on 
January 25, 1910, “that, representative govern- 
ment, in its Western sense is totally inapplicable 
to the Indian Empire, and would te uncongenial 

i Annual Report of the London Brunch of the All-India Moslem 



of Indian, 

vi^^ion^imot admit 

'“We h e refwr^^^^Jar^' ' 
ment of ^wrcouncils/^ut not at the cr ^Pw8^^ 
Parliament^. I emphasise what I have itfec ^B Bj j 
in view of the opinions to which advance^ ifhdialP 


politicians’' appear not infrequently to commit 
themselves.” 



som n 



"*71/ the course of an admirable speech 'on India 
in the Douse of Commons 011 Jui' r gb last 
Mr' Montagu, while fully admitting the 
gravity of the, movement .against British rule 
on the pari of certain sections of the 'fbpuiution, 
expressed the opinion that “within the last six 
months there had been a. considerable’ revulsion 
* in 4KK favour.” This confession of faith was 
made deliberately and with transparent sincerity, 
and that it was well founded mflet be the 


earnest hope of ab ; yet it roust be admitted 
that d would have carried {.greater conviction 
had it not. been so frequently demonstrated that 
tin u facial mind is habitually pervaded by an 
optimism which cannot be justified by the facts. 
The audio. finis murder of inspector Shams vii- 
Alam within the precincts of the High Court 
itself early in 1910 occurred within a week of 
the issue at Calcutta of encouraging assurances 





which 


own— a 

curious ccmm^otary 
ofVhe Viceroy’s 


itself provide^ 
upon the Hop 
belief. On®tf would scarcely be entitled 
press surprise were some captious critic . toijlljH 
If the improved situation demanded the Press 
act "what sort of a Press 

to have been passed five years before? ; 

It is offcjdously a matter of no ordinary diffi- 
culty to gau|fti correctly the precise state ,of 
ferment in which a complex society like that, 
with which Wo have to deal in India may^;pe 
at any given moment ; but even assuming**that 
'* the situation is better than it was five years' 
ago,” and that there has been “a considerable 
revulsion in our favour within the last six 
months,” we are still constrained ’ to admit, that, 
judged merely by appearances, the general state* 
of the body politic gives little enough, cause 
'for premature rejoicing. Consider Pome p| the 
more notorious of the doings of, the forces of 
disorder during the last eighteen foonths alojpd f. 
„ In November 1909' a bomb -yraa. thrown a» 


V' : ^j|riAN B^ERN MISCELLAJSTY, 
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‘ih^':;;qric«POj ,afe^‘.A||^edabad, aasd 

tratoi^f -this #<i ^p^ ema^^bd 

' yin B^mbei\-Mf ^%lj8on, a ci^j^^ant whose 
.t*elai4'd»#wi|.h the native. po^^^p|bre notori- 
ously '^Qpdf l! wRs 1 Jaul^^-urd'^swl a^Jfasik ; and 
Spurred into jfljRVity [~by tlijppartmilarly re- - 
yoking crime, the pSf^jjV disccfeted extensive 
stores of concealed arms and amin^ition, not 
-^>nly in ,Nrmik, hut throughout the Deccan, and 
simultaneously in various districts of Bengal ; 
and as illustrative of Anglo-Indian Amnion on 
the situation, the ‘Pioneer’ declared that — “over 
a large part of the country every magistrate 
and judge who does his duty carries his life in 
his hand.” The murder of li y octor Shams- 
ul-Alam has already been mentioftedv In the 
spring a revival of political agitation in Eastern 
Bengal necessitated the proclaiming of various 
districts under the “ Seditious Meetings Act.” 

For a brief spell in the early hummer the 
country enjoyed comparative freedom from open 
outrage and assassination ; but early' in duly news 

• came to hand of a murderous attack upon an 
Indian gentleman, Kamalish !iai, uncle of the 
Bajah of Naldunga, who was believed to have 

• given information to the police against political 
/ agitators ; further discoveries of concealed anus 
/jand ammunition were made in Calcutta ; and 

the first week in August, a number of 
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■in-fftr efforts 
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shown exWiotdtneiry 
in acquiring' $he language,' the 
science of Europe, and the profound 
which is too often ^nade by the doctrinal ta|ls 

* , ' 7 ■ ; .V 

to imagine because the Oriental acts and spaaaj^i 

as a EurQpean, that therefore he thinks as OmR* 

He does not." His whole outlook ‘upon l|fe «a 

different 1 The evolution of tfye Easterfl races 

and of those of the West has not proceeded 

along parallel but along divergent linea The : 

ideals after which they respectively gropgi , and • 

the gd^ls* to .which they have so far attaineaarejj 

separated by generations of xnen and by gj^Stonies r* 

a^o f time. The results of contact under 

j^tances are now being revealed, and 

f^lhink that I shall meet with serious denial ifiijl;' 

say that one of the results haw f>eeu to imbue a ‘$2 
« 1 * * <»* * ■ *v 1 

certain section of the, Indian peoples wpa ah;! ua r ?, l ; " 

natural desire for a form of goyvmmpa^ fpt which /, 

Aphey have no ||pfcitude either . 

tradition, and which is in fact. 

'.'that particular form of socw.1 atSfu&ure 

1 1’JMB, of couwe, iiitj^tt'%0 wd«wte^of 

genafteadou. 1 ;,, ■. ' ’'''-'vfSmwa 
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»:•' races 

" implicitly, 
it ' 

guns, ' 

the whole gamut of ajmlfffitoes 'w^nch have 
> ! re , ^o||tionised the conduct *6f wW,; and it is 
‘ largely because they have done so that they have 
> abqmseced in W estern domination. In other words, 
:||&ne of Europe’s most efficacious weapons in 
• governing Asiatic races has been pfpstige. I 

know well that this assertion will bring me into 
conflict with the doctrinaire. He is disposed to 
ridicule the value of prestige. But the doctrin- 
aire'ds wrong. He is pitting his thepries against 
the jjtniversal experience of" those ,uagn whose 
shoulders has fallen the task of goverupig Orien- 
**'• t |l , races on the spot, and nothing that the 
doCTiin^se may say can alter the fact that it is 
largely owing to prestige that Great Britain, $j| 
with a trifling force of 70,000 white troops and 

* a handful of English civilians, successfully controls 
;V' a population of 300,000,000, scattered over the 

^ Vast extent of a whole continent. 

But the Relief in the superiority of Edrope in 
this direction hak, been rudely shaken during 

• >; ?«<*adt years/ As the of victory for an 

~ w Power over-\ We^pi Power was told 
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‘bav^feeen mvoTved ija a ri 
. dim^teionp e£d of^mtaclysmal consegtien<®£ 
is, however, precisely the masses who oetief 
.beyond computation from British rule, ^ 
revolt on any large scale is an 6ventuality;wbiclb|^: 
we are fortunately not at present called upoii 


to contemplate, 


f. 


Nevertheless, the effect of these two processes 
namely, long contact between minds of Wholly 


different type and structure, and the growing 
belief on, part of Eastern races in their 
ability '^’’successfully m#et the races ttyfr 
West •■with their own weapons —has been to* 
create an atmosphere of unrest. U nff^unaffely •»;, 
they are causes with which it is obviously be- 

i ’> ’ ' ^ 

J 1 

1 There fa, of course, in reality no analogy between Japan 
India, The forme* consists of a small, compact, homogeneous peopled, 
inspired by a burning patriotism to an Emperor of their own race, -'1^ 
♦ the representative of a dynasty whose origin is lost in the legendary 
mist* of antiquity, The fatter constats of a heterogeneous congeries 
Of people® of ditferefil^ce whose manners, customs, religions, and i 
languages have nothing fa common; and who, far from possessing spy* jfy 
centre upon which to focus either loyalty or patriotism, apart 'fym/J* 
the Kiug-Emperor, have injSe past been immerted in inee«uuilS^d^\ , 
mutJiaUy destructive strife.” . v ■ ' ’"S'J fv Ji 
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t%h it:,., is only 
ion tb&t^ij^. be- 
opiflionjuj to? ' 
tajT *tio efteefc^ . which 
are .t^eie'po # 
‘rireet wit&^bfesh it 



■ may j-etill he found possible to deal? CUn- 
ftlj ^ j b uere are, and foremost among them 
io ntaced the mi 


unsatisfactory nature of oui 
educational system. I.«t ( mo touch upon one 
' aspect only of tlie educational question — namely, 
5 *thut which is pres-, utod by the systfim of Uni- 
versity education which wo have set up. 

\i India to»wf bng is not undertaken by the 
university itself, but is left to colleges which 
are affiliated to the university arid which are 
scattered over vast areas. Thus t!i^ Calcutta 


university serves the immense Bengal, 

Burma, and Ass: on, — an area, that is to say, of 
459,000 square miles, with a population of up- 
wards of 92,000,000, while the Madras Univer- 
sity possesses affiliated colleges in Ceylon. Under 
the provisions o*' (comparatively recent legislation 
(1904) the univci cities systematically inspect 
the colleges to see that the conditions of affili- 
ation are fulfilled, and they h&ve also Acquired 
teaching powers; but these latter have not so 
% been developed, and to all intents and pur- 
poses the university remains to-day what it 



... 

has been m 


an 



portsmt functioaB^wl 
upon to exercise '£*] 
coutinues 4 |(> :; be me- 


'hoard and 




nothing more;" and as long as the sole anger 
of the university student is to comiq|ttgk> || 
sufficient matter to enable him to pass an*©: 
ination which will secure for him salaried employ- 
ment, so Jpng will the system continue to produce ' 
a type of j^iunanity peculiarly susceptible ' to 
affection and discontent. But can ft be 
that such is the case now ? Picture for a mome 
the career of the average student aiming at » 
university degree. He has to attend a minimum 
of 1 120 lectures ; and he does so willingly, because 
this is t &frM lv form in which instruction is im- 
paited to him. The hours during which he ig * 
not engaged in attending lectures arevspent in y 
committing to memory the notes which he hag );* 
made. His intellectual life, in other words, be-f- 
comes one long, hideous, mechanical grind... And h 
what of his physical surroundings? He rasideg , % 
in all probability, in a lodging in the slums of-a:;! 
crowded’ city. Of the social side which forms so 
marked a feature of .university life in the ; ^Wesf > 
he knows nothing. No salutary moral influences 
are brought to bear upon the formation of 


I- 
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'morality ' "i& 
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sceofe writer^ has poll & 
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^ enjoined ih^riininal 
wpporiW\ Dy^«alci^^on.’'’- 1 ^ And jo. 


'no moral ' influeno^is? ^ 


a 

aw 
just as 
t to bear upon the 
formation of ., his character^) no physical exercise 
%f the shape of athletics, or indeed in any other 
ii'. is provided to promote the health of his 
:ly. * At fifteen He is quite likely to be married ; 
at twenty-one lie is more than likely to be. Under 
these conditions and amid these surroundings, 
poorly fed, peculiarly open to the t attack of 
disease, overwrought in mind an4 body, he 
struggles for his degree. The i 8,000 students 
at college provide an annual output of little more 
than 1900 RA.’s. What become of the thou- 
sands' who fall out by the way? Is it to be 
wondered at if, with their ph y sica^.. -strength 
undermined, without moral stamina, soured by 
disappointment, they fall an easy prey to disaffec- 
tion and discontent ? * 


Let us admit, at once, that something is being 
done to remedy this state of affairs, and let us 
, render our tribute of praise to those who ^aee 
( tric'd, and who arc still endeavouring, to grapple 
with, the evils of the system. Residential colleges ■ 
, are being encouraged, and something in the nature 
of corporate life among the students is being 
1 Suc.noiajifylde.Fo'iler, 



n ’ k'vooUant ' 

and i^wiglilSI# abowaan md»a«w^7tf’i^oetit log * 
the C[«iinquenmiim enqgpg' 1^07 over fo\e previous?*-' 
five years, we have very far to travel before we 
even come in sight of th# ideal Indian .^niversfty 
as depicted in the report of the Comirifeon on - 
Calcutta colleges. And in view of the fact that A 
the vast majority of tho anarchists who have So 
, far come Wore the courts for trial have been ? 
young' men of the student class, we are oon^jjj 
strained toftrecognise that as for as a large paf$ v .^ 
at any rate, of the annual output # of our upi^ 
versifies is concerned, we are providing the I 
makings of seiious trouble in the future. . It must 
be confessed that lack of funds and the extreme 
difficulty of securing men of the right type, who 
will throw themselves body and soul into the 
task of training and leaching students in the , 
Indian universities, are formidable articles in the 
path of reform ; hut they are obstacles on the sur- 
mounting of which it will v oil pay British states* 
manship to concentrate the full force of it* energy ^ 
and its genius. Mr Justice Asutosh Mukerjee *■ 
was surely right when he said that not until 
we hav& succeeded in creating in India * e truly 
residential colleges of the type so familiar in the 
universities of the West” can we 'expect to see ,J 
“ a growth 4f corporate life amo&g te.tudente/l;^- 

'VyV „ '' ' </ ", . < W; 1 , ‘-it' ‘'..n' f V’^ '' . ,,;T 
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truthfully 

as ‘‘ corwtt^a|h8 of teachers ■ mr r~ 

ft $ i|tej)romotion of learniM” ‘ 



^doubtless* wide te^and t1a& not 
of the economic forces which are at 


^ 'Unrest ; 

unmindful . _ 

play Hi India as elsewhere, and which ate re 
/ npoufiib^ior unrest in some of its phases. Inclose 
• * T) the^ost o< Jiving is likely to create resentment, 
and jailing any other convenient object against 
which to display annoyance, the Government pro* 

_ vidoa the necessary target/ The fiscal policy, too, 
\ ,^hich ha? been imposed by Groat Britain upon a, 
Z^njpst unwilling India, is a genu me cabs© of.grlev^ 
ahce upon which something is said elsewhere. 
But sufficient cause has already been show#! for 
the existence of an atmosphere of unrest, and 
without further elaboration under this head, we 
ma y P ass on . to a consideration of some of those 
causes whi h 1 have described as, <£ having an 
exciting effect when acting upon material already 
1 Predisposed to respond.” But before doing m 
/vj desire to make it quite clear that l am net 
in any way reflecting, in anything which I may 
* have to say, upon those who have for some th&e 
past entertained a very natural and a perfectly 
legitimate desire to enjoy the fruit of the 4 trailing 
and education which we have deliberately 
v them, by takntg a greater part in the government 
|;,kad a4n^tmtion of the cOuntiyv^t,# 1 “ i> - 
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y force, ,/ ; ,l$he :jjr 

of -.M to be foi^nd among 
*.'.■ Aiif’^piiacated.iidass possewo-'of very.j^o 
• and aspirations is a perfect^ 

dtHdof the ferment of ideas brought 
Sj^the circumstances already detailed. B| 

has been brought into existence, and fostered, 
an illegitimate offspring iu the “ rapidly growing 
minority” which has formed itself into “a physi-^ 
cal force p&rty, whoso programme is to stir ujj 
disorder and Rave recourse to every practicable 
form of violence, because it regards any disorder i 
or misery, or even anarchy itself, as preferable to 
fho presence of the foreigner in the land." 1 It> 
is these men who arc the promoters of 'sedition 
and the instigators of anarchy, and who adopt , 
every device that their ingenuity caffv contrive 
for working upou the feelings of their J$ghly im- 
pressionable fellow-countrymen. Platform oratory 
and a seditious press are the chief weapons which l: 
they employ, and which act as the excitabta to V 
winch 1 have referred. ■ 

. Many examples might be given of the way injf 
' which the mind of the youth of fitdia ia pdisoned ^ ; 
by the insidious teaching of the seditious prep$'J*; 
Let one suffice. The following was addressed 
*> , ■ , ^ The lion. G. K. GokluJe, Novi 30, 1908/ 
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-From your advertisement, 

Writings, I understand th&$ he alone ’ 

6!®tihgee [British] Government / 1 

the ‘ Jugantar? I, a school-bo 
% 4'JnMSP^, don't feel any oppression of the I 
and d MwPway before people for want of information. I 
am thiSbie in need of Mugantar/ - For it acquaints us 
to a^eat extent with the devices of driving away the 
Fmn&eeC and also makes us alive to wrongs* I am ex- 
tremely in straitened circumstances, hardly able to procure 
qne meal a -day ; nevertheless my desire for newspaper 
folding, is extremely strong. Hence I approach you us 
a beggar. Ah ! do not disappoint such an eager hop© of 
mine. Please grants my prayer* .*i , Further, pleas© don't 
fail to send a sample copy/’ 


Consider for a moment the second sentence in 
this illuminating document. Hero was a school- 
boy living in blissful ignor^jpee of tfce fact (sic) 
that he was being trampled under foot by a 
tyrannous and unscrupulous Government. He 
was therefore in need of y Jugantar/ Why t : 
Because by reading it alone would be be u m*4$ 
" k alive to wrongs/ 1 Can any steps for the suppres- 
sion of an evil of this kind be too drastic ? C€ We 
cannot look on passively at the progressive de- 
moralisation of the youth. of India,” observed Sir 


/ Herbert Risley on the introduction of the long 
„ Press Bill in Etfpuaxy ISldl^bn^/that 1 ' 

ISS/T/C /■’ ' , * J ’’ 1 t '■ JJp /V/a/ ’ 

V/ WVA&i* ■ ^ 1 >** '*.4^ '>!-• 




bean clpiiig, ottfftbeir 

_fiuf aa 'November 
Baker, fchen a member of. the Gove 
India, bad declared thai it was “a 
common knowledge that there was i 
the pr&b which openly endeavouil 
hatred of the Government and adv 
subversion,” and ho frankly admitted that! 

. ing the last two or three years 

had increased in numbers, in circulation, and 
the virulence and audacity of their attacks oxfjftbfe^ 
established order.” V r et it was not appaiijUitlf 1 


uutil If* 10 that it occurred to 4. he Government 

p i 1 

that they “ could not look on passively at the pro- ' 
gyemivv demoralisation of the youth of India 1 ” V;^ 

The fatal optimism to which T felt compelled to 
draw ail go lion at the beginning of this chapter 
has dogged the wheels of the executive machine, 



t has 




and it is vatly to be feared that this opliii 
not infrequently served as a cloak to shelter tim- 
idity — timidity in framing the necessary measure®*' ; \ 
and timidity in. 'putting them into force wfyen at : ? 
last framed. It is difficult to decide whether the * 
spectacle presented by Sir Harvey Adamson com- 'i 
plaining of the Seditious Meetings Act of 1907^/fe 
.that it 'was “unfortunately surrounded 
guards which rendered it somewhat difficult 
put into operation on sudden •. and isolated ' ,M 





of the 

e meftsure, 

|| people will probably be inc^ned to decide 
the latter, Norv to take another case, do 
jmenl^appeafc to have been very success- 
aiseworthy attempts to lubricate the 
H ponderous chariot of justice. The 
1 S m^ j p P F y Justice Act 1 ' of ^ 1 908 was designed 
to provide among other things for " the more 
ready trial of certain offences ” — a genuine “ long- 
felt %ant ” when it is recalled that some of the 
; persons arrested in connection with jhe Manick- 
tollab Conspiracy only had their ultimate fate 
decided on appeal nearly two years after they 
first fell into the hands of the police. Yet Kanare, 
the aafessin of Mr Jackson, who committed the 
crime on December the 21st, 1909, was only ex- 
ecuted on April the 19th, 1910 — a delay which 
scarcely suggests the word “ summary.” Sardar 
Patfcab Singh undoubtedly gave expression to the 
feelings of many loyal Indians when he complained 
that the prolongation of proceedings in criminal 
cases had become a public scandal,” and he might 
have added that retribution rapid and relentless 
is essential if evil-doers are to be deterred. 

But to return to the root of so much of the 
present evil — namely, a poisonous and u; ridled 
Press. What excuse can the Government ' urge 
flowing the evil to attain to its present in- 
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' to}©r^!e.^j^|)rtiona attempt^ 

'with it? " '^Pfs-iao secret that the Ceir 
ment were pressed to take action — and reftfsed~ 
long, before* February K*Uh ,w They did not consider 
the; matter urgent, was their reply, ^1*^33 
this attitude a brief examination <, 
defence of the Press Bill when at long 
may not be witftuf interest. Take, fdi 
the speech of Sir Herbert Risley on the ir^SdilC-;i 
Pon of the Bill 


. , We hoc the most influential and most widely read 
port hoi of the Ind^n Press Incessant, )y occupied in render- 
ing tin; Government b;r law established odious in the sight 
oi the I mime people. ’ ' ^ , 

Every dn y tne Ureas proclaims openly, or by suggestion 
oi alio dun, Loot the only cure for the ills of Tnd y , is la*, 
dcpommiwo irmi foreign rule, independence to Se won by 
h> r )<•' deeds, by self-sucr iii<ic, martyrdom on the port of 
iim yor.ag, in any ease by some form of violence. 


And Hgain . — 


We are at the present moment confronted with a 
murderous conspiracy, whose aim it is to subvert the 
Government of the Country and to make British rule., 
impossible by establishing general terrorism. Their organ** 
isatiori is effective and far- reaching ; their numbers art 
believed to be considerable ; the leaders work in secret and 
are blindly obeyed by their youthful followers. The method 
they fa vour at present w political assassination. 


To which ht me 'Wid the opinion of so prominent p 






It is not merely the ? assassinations that have taken 
the of>nspiraeiesi that have come to light, or the 
MMBjfaqoities %h^ are bei&g committed, that fill me 
The air in* many places is still thick ^ith 
^^^^ ^^ndoubtedly antagonistic to the unquestioned 

Does the air become “thick with ideas u in a 


day? And is not Dm whole official defence of 
the BUI the most damning indictment of their 
incomprehensible delay ? Can it be held for a 
moment that the situation as sketched by Sir 
Herbert Itisley h*d not urgently called for action 
for months past? Lord Morley once preached a 
little sermon for the especial tenet! t of those who 
“talk nonsense about apathy and supineness,” and 
who were urging him to curtail the licence ex- 
tended to Indian political orators a, ml the Indian 
press. “We are representatives/' he said, “not 
of Oriental civilisation but of Western civilisation, 
of its methods, its principles, its practices; and, 
I for one will not be hurried into an excessive 


haste for repression by the argument that Orien- 
tals do not understand f^perice and toleration/ 1 1 
Lord Morley has kept his promise ; and Sir Herbert 
Bisley and Mr Gokbale have described the result. 

\ , 1 1 i’ 1 ; ^ ft*/? 

i * Speech at Arbroath, ; 
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iition 

' by Jbe^iPress am 
1876," a degosifr of ; 

SOQ'j&s.; tfndlM'toote thah/SOcb. E& fl J 
by any intending publisheijfofowiie: 
unless the magistrate thinks fit to d! 
such deposit. (Jlwonviction o fij an off© 
the Aet the deposit may be ordered by tb 
Government to be forfeited, and a further i 
of not less than 1000 Bs. and not more than 
Rs. demanded. On the commission of a second 

" .i„r ' 1 

offence both the deposit and the press sire liable ' 
to confiscation. Existing owners and publishers 
are not called upon to make^'any deposit until i 
accused of offending against the Act, and, i» a|(f V; 
cases an appeal to a special tribunal of the High, 
Court is allowed. The Customs officials are e« 
powered to detain ’ packages imported and su|#V 
pected o# containing seditious literature, and the ' / 
postal authorities suspected articles other thaft ; 'f 
letters or parcels. The italics are mine. What ; 
a fatuous exception ! Literature, no matter how 
seditious, may he sent under cover of letter or fjH 
parcel, and the postal apriorities shall touch it-'/,' 
at their 1 peril ! '■%' 

The clause is a most unfortunate exaS&l 1 !®' 
the flabbiness of the Government. :That theyf - J 
thought it necessih^lyfive'; 


(K J, i 



'ihen, ■' 

If they did not" b|$|ye‘ tbe'^la^e;: ’ 
f^^HpS^^eary, why' did they ever\iriBerfHt lit 
^ 011 ^ e °^ ier hand, they did 
is@ptr^ to be necessary ifc was an exhibition 
of Intolerable weakness to give it tip. Cannot 
they understand that in vital Shatters of this 
kind timidity and defence to their opponents 
will, far from conciliating them, merely invite 
their contempt, while it will most assuredly 
tend to alienate their friends ? The words of 


the Kajah of Kumpam were significant when, 
speaking as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
he adverted to the " astonishing patience” of the 
Government, and declared that " it was the long- 
suffering shown by them , . . that bad been 
construed into weakness, and undue and hostile 
advantage bad been taken of the same.” 

It is notorious that some of the most mis- 


chievous of the literature which is poisoning the 
* minds of Indian youths at the present time is 
being printed and published in Europe and 
America and sent into India by poet, *Tb my 
certain knowledge the ‘Tulwar’ or ‘Sword’ is 
findin, its way to India through the letter post. 
fWifh the suppression o|J0ie * Bande Maiaram ’ 
in Calcutta, m.: iournaha^r q ^ b he- same 'name 







.^tihfbptuoiiLtnly, 

' ;l ' ‘V m . J, i - •> u 


^ '^pcj*i;Vip©;' 

. v> ,. ,. j- ,. - student^, . (i Bi)th . 

^•^©^Mataranj and Mt Kri^imvtuxBfa. 
ifcogistj’ fetich 'excited •• some 
.^land by preaching the doctrine 
K1 assassinatiou was net murder," aireya^. 
fe which , is easily inserted in an ordinary 


envelope, and it is hardly likely»*tfaat the aitute 
engineers of the seditious movement' will fail to 


take advantage of the secure and easy channel 
which the Government have left open to them 
in the shape of the penny post. If any doubt 
be entertained a,s to that, the following e^Eract 
from a later issue of the ‘Bande Mataram ’ 
should suffice to dispose of' it: — », . : 


, The circulation of revolutionary leaflets, journals, and ’ 
manifestoes should be looked upon us a sacred duty by all 
patriots. Let us look upon every leaf of revolutio nar y 
literature with almost superstitious veneration, and try to' 
make it reach India by all means in our power. 


It must be S%id in extenuation of what may 
euphemistically be called the caution shown by 
the Government of India in administering drastic 
remedies, that any vigorous action which they 
take is instantly assailed by a stream, of hostile 
and virulent criticism from a certain quarter ^f 
'^■iihe _ HoUSO of Commons. purty : yMi&t. 


|j.|ipsedofIadboux«membera i 
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• !kn$clsu§g jBritish nil* itt India, hav^l 
; of 'almiopltfl. incoccei vsMe folly m j^lii^,|ho8e^w| 


if/ 




are 


immiintobmgWand^ 
In England, wt 


je ma 


<x>unti*y. 


r in>v' take any interest 4 in Imperial ' &|$i 
of disoitmiuatkig between men 
Parliament, a campaign of this sort is 
foolish, and call ,be appraised at its true 
Unfortunately, the native of India is not capable ;: 
of so discriminating, nor does he realise how 
abysmal are' the depths of ignorance of Indian 
conditions on the part of many of those who 
dogmatise in the House of Commons upon Indian 
Hifiairs ; and what ts in itself more folly becomes 
fraught with mischief when reported in India. 
The extremists are led to believe that they have 
the support of an influential section of the British 
Parliament, and are encouraged in the evil of their 
ways, while the task of the British administrator 
is rendered infinitely harder. They denounce 
the Press Act of I he Indian Government, and 
declare that India should be governed in accord- 
ance with Indian ideas. That they are childishly , 
ignorant of Indian ideas does not apparently occur 
to them.' ““VSJhen you came into India, the char- ; 
acterisfcic of^li^ian thought/* said Mr Montagu// 
" was an excmsive/|geverence for authority ” ; andA; 
he might havr.jadded that th*. reason for 





was '-'ta; be found mu®jie\faet that 
x>ok care th^t tljeir authority was 
law or ordinance should, according 
fo drafted' as to* 'the 

'^§jp|^ss of 'Whether so^,’’ law 
night or alight ’not. vtolafe th|g 
les of som^iheofltical doctrine oP'* 
bounded by the pbjjpsopl i ers! and. 
The recently enacted Press Act Of 
Myssige — one of the most progressive of Native 
States, and one, moreover, 1 which is held upby 
‘Mr Keir Tlardie as a shining example of what 
a, well-managed Indian State ought’ to he— may 
confidently be commended to the critics "'<$ our 
own Indian administration as an admirable ex- 
ample of legislation in accordance with Indian 
ideas. It is therein laid down; with delightful 


simplicity that no printed work containing public 
news or comments on public nows shall he edited, 
printed, or published in Mysore without permis- 
sion of A© Maharajah, and that such permission 
may he at any time withdrawn by the Govern- 
ment.., The fact of the matter is, that the ideals 
of democracy as set forth by its present-day 
apostles in England, far from being in accordattce 
with Indian ideas, are wholly alien to them. " The 
extent to which liberty of critieisiCsflW free speech 
is tolerated in England is incomprehensible to the 
Indian mind. It was perplexing to the mind, 
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;. ,i toe’itjfqflriiment takes active meeeeres 
' > in India, it all^|$ ' 

M the shape of Mr .Iftfr jlfa ffl. 
fr to say. that Hhe time had ™ 

■ crown to be throwix into the melting-pM'*" 
so entirely o.ut ‘of harmony with Indian tij 
are ideas f€ this kind, that he' urged thaV 
should be. taken to safeguard India from jL 
samples of, this type 'of 'Western rhetoric ^ I 
beg to point out that the time has come to seri- 
ously consider whether we *r? to alio* India to Se 
made the dumping-ground fcf Western politics, 
political thoughts, and socialism.” 

If the La hour Party and their sympathisers 

T a,ncei V" U,t)ir < J «ue to promote the best 
nn..,> rests of* the Indian peoples, why do they not 
devote some part of the energy which they at 
present reserve for criticising British, administra- 
tion and feed mg the fires of political unrest to 
the far harder but infinitely m 9 re praiseworthy 
tasK of advocating much -needed social reforms 

In imrp f. t v if - * 


m . - ***'**** ityiorma 

. m - e Bw,al ret;,rm India demands courage 
since it cuts deep into the roots of Hindu, caste 
prejudice. It was on the rock of social reform"- 
that the Brah#,Somaj practically wrecked itself. , 

r \ V’ ? band ° f reformers > led V men like Mr . 
Chandavarkar, who place the good of their country " 
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!uii||irj'|neii ; the aeon 
’ re-marriage 

» and trahah^g'' ,, 6j| i !^|t|iH^ ! 
iercial 'careers. The tayE'.6f‘|i^jagf^ 
at the root of imufemorial custom Is one 
at best is rewarded tvith apathy &t'’-pas~- 
and is more likely to bring oTowh upoh jhb 
heads^of those who undertake it unpopularityapd 
loud-voiced hostility ; yet this, surely’ can scarcely 
be held to account for the fact that upon topics of 
such vast importance the self-etyledt-V friepds of 
India'' in the Housls of Commons — “ politicians,” 
as Lord Morley has' it, “ of generous^ut unbalanced 
impulse ” — maintain so strange a silence 1 , i," 

There is one more factor of incalculably im- 
portance in the situation as it eJUts ip India 
to-day. It is not too much to say that upon 
the efficiency and calibre of the Indian Civil 
Service -depends the successful continuance of 
British rule. It is upon the shoulders of the 
District Officer that the responsibility of Great * 
Britain's .vast inheritance falls with greatest 
weighs •, .jPereonal rule is what the masses in 
Ini|ja are ’lascustomed to, and what .they troder- 
stand and desire. Never waa^^iere/; a time 
-it was of greater imported^ ,§tfhe 








' .,uuiTertity' has 

■ of, 0 

takiug; the highest, j^ftes in e xamina t* 

• • setecfc an Indian career. This is a serious 
|£?;®d demands the ' most careful attention 
ho. dj^bt' various causes which hi 
.fttibutecl tp the waning pop^laxity of thej^foc^p 
Pay .has fatten in value ;< pensions do hlPim^ 
•tC; ft? they aid ; the official.^ have not' the'.Sh|si# 
po^ and authority a| formerly, 
oter^ordened with, the .mass/ of clericail ; : ; ,|1toic^(* 
wfcich -thby .have to; got through. - 
r ail there is ^ feeling that in the disch,a^e‘ : ^! ! 
#'the difficult and onerous duties 
|their lot they cannot count appo^' ^^^5^ 
thosp. _ ? in authority to,, the same , 
f^meri^;V;JEfdw far such, an impi^ioii; : Jd : f justijf 
fi^d I mu liot in. a position to Bjiy • 
there is no doubt, that whatever . . want 
fiaence may be felt in the attitude of 4jj4 j r% 
ment is enormously stimulated by .tlAlrhk ^Pid iA-;^ 
that not', only;' individual action, 
of Goveinip^ 




boghT ■ The ' 

falls to ' the ' " young _ ’S ; -|dj 

j^tnnaratively early age no doubly <#e%h& . beoWHj 
drawbacks of the' Servia&'^itb,'’i^a^^ 
while Jthjii possibility of attaining to place awf% 
pdvi^pEcls. oat a dazzling appeal' to,: th$ 
bitious. Blit only . within the laA‘ .s 

the young Indian civilian has 8een / ;thf: i «|p , i®* y, : 
bis'V.bWn' Service ’-passed over, and ''one 
highest appointments under the Crowi* 
handed over to a junior member ‘Of 'the ^EhgKsh ! | 
Civil Service, 1 , and again ho asks hub^f, ■ 'tmi$ 
tha 'fejtil^ and the drawbacks worthy -\tifhile ? •' -4 
is, not. for a moment suggested^|Mi^: withy:.'; 
ail /open, .oompetitivn’- examination^ ■ 

nomination -r- the system -.which . h^7hbw7b§^. 
^b»t -half a 

experienced in filling th^ Service, 
underg^jfa^her de- 

gradi^dljr cease to, Attract the ; ri^bt. clafe of . 



*■ 


a:. : -wl*ilitea! • crime.'* 11 


: templatad ; m ’ the rales 1 as to age ' 

^^^caadjkiaW for the Indian: CMl,Sk||$i 
a view to extending the period of P&3 
*f one \p6‘ two 'years. Such a'mh$ngi|-* 
io the gbod* since one yeay : fe adl 
short a time for the specialised ^ jStitu^ 
probationer has to take up tomtit himself; for liifef-. 
life and duties in' India; " But- no 
,V the period devoted to special , Studies' aaw-q^$t£: 
, ; up ' for ,; : an;jr existing lack 'of ' breeding,; 
v^icau uev^be 1 reiterated’ with too, •’, 

that ; no one 1 .resents being governed by afe. 

V ■’ who is,'; not a , gentleman ; more keenly 1 < than imyk 
,;l^«4 x Far be it from me to. suggest 
'''^pian^ivil. Service suffers from 
jSdrtibh^l'hlack slieep. ...Such a '*<#" ■-W^d's 

he entlrwyjcontrary' to ; my - hetie^^^pRm^p| 
had. hrong^i'^o’^y^uotiw' easesid 
■ ■ offered, ;'hy-:;;:mem|>ers 
gentlemen of, birth andrp 4 
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CHAPTER" fltt' 

V * 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL fiECIPRpO: 

V 

It is sometimes said that although a 
be advantageous in the case of a conn 
United Stat$ of America, with its ixhm 
and its vast and varied stores of raw 
rim contrary must be the case with the 
Kingdom, with its strictly circumscribed a 
with supplies of raw material necessarily 
in both quantity and kind. Such an 
ignores the principles lying at the root 
policy of Imperial Reciprocity whicjji re; 
regard the British Empii e as a mere a 
tion of* jwater- tight compartments, ' h 
contrary%sis|e upon regarding it as 
whole, Rooked at in this light, 
mediately apparent that the vari? 

•of the natural resources 

'' » 

fines of a future British zollveaf©^ 

parallel either in the United “ 

* * ¥) 

or in any <rtftwr country. 













W^^iaal ','M , ■int*icwW^v^^h,;,fe r ! « 

^'^h ' teaSl if ''$$0 other, 

*i$jt liitiia out, account in any. «^Wf*'.of4 
" 'fetecifirocity?' ^ut India- Has.. othe^.^i«i6 
•cspectful hearing uased upon the fadt jtfaat, 
jnitcd ' Kingdom... apart, Bhe can. show an 
..r >w afeas trade far greater in volume and in value 
than can any other portion of the Empire. 

' f,heee are the mere economic reasons .for the 
incision of India in any general scheme providing 
for ’mx Imperial Customs Union. But, there are 
also political reasons for doing so. The political 
economy of the Manchester school this never 
possessed any attractions for the people of India, 
who have, indeed, scant, cause for burning incense 
at its shrines. They can never torget that if? was 
in the sacred name of Free Trade that they were 
compelled to impose an excise duty on tlm most ; 
successful of their modern industries ; and there 
ure few movements of greater significance than 
the steady growth of public opinion in that country 
in favour of protection. The Indian view*has been 
recently dMBpissionately summed up by a promi- 
nent membwC of the Viceroy’s Council in these 
Voi^sl-^ \ 

Nowadays we hear a good deal of Tariff Reform ,J 'there 
i is a swinging bsw'^ftttlrejpendulum in free trade England, 
cannot th((i^6opiy Srihis^antry hope^fpr a.share in 
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dag'fa ppp-df ^te6%nfwp^^^atiyl%^«e|lw.jp|^ 
: tecw^ljp^ is 

j* ._l ioLi', _ 'jrjtJh* t . . 1 i?. 1 *£.» * ‘"fruaT _ t .. . »» k ..I ./ « - 1 
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’ r . Tba qw6$^pn eeeras ' to^ $;; pertinpntM 
1 (\^<^extm6^p 'h&ve been taking po little , 
themsdvesifor having given Ihclita, opinion 
exjjjfiessijp. in the government" of the cent 
means of the India Councils Act of 1909. 
they, then, with justice continue to s i| 
clearly expressed opinion which they have i 
And when if is recalled that the desire for proted^'i 
tion is so strong in India that, denied the ; ordinary;!., 
means of satisfaction provided by a tariff, it baa • 



tial grounds for Mr Dadabhoy’s further dpu- 
to the possibility of the Government con ti jjtt inng to 
ignore public opinion “with advantage." • . i , 1 't| 

Do not let us disguise from oufselves the fact ’•« 

* “ *i* ■, ■ * 1 < ; ''{ " ' 1 , 1 

that it ifgpr^tection for India against all opmpeti- V; 
tors — ififtuding the United Kingdom^jyhht, 1 ; > if;, i ;^ 
demanded. '‘“Swadeshi" in ' othe^'^tcraa' if v !r^* ; 
national movement in so far as the wow* national ' 
may bS properly used of India, a|pdj 
protaBtipu for,,, home ■ industrial ^jj|; ^ 
not possess,, the,' terrors " 

" 4. v4.^» 


, < i*7* ’ i^,5 * 7TO 1 ' * ■ eJTTJ! 
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it •■f4-i^*si4 ; . : - . for' th 
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increas^m r : ^ . : .* ■•,, ^ 

r$ce*itly authorised ■ ty th^ JSj 
described 
, sppa^'t&nd as 
■V ^Mother occasion Mr' G6khale, f *8toi«d^^6 . ■ 
;, l^ovemment that the Indian duties hiiee fs^i^od; 
: '^t."t;»er cent, and bluntly asserted that there was 
why they should not do so »g^|p> . Ihe- 
EelJjSi, then, that arises is this— is it, possible to 
| : ^onver|, wbat is at present a purely natihfeal 
! ji%iovi&t into Imperial channels? In other 
• Words, would 'a scheme of tariff reciprocity between 
> Mia and the United Kingdom go any way . 
towards meeting the' 'desires of India for fiscal 

• change? There can he little doubt that snob a 

• scheme Could be devised as would at least 'be 
' regarded as preferable to the existing system, 

„ and which, quite apart from- political consider- 
ations, would be of practical benefit to both 
(jctuntriea , ■ 

It is sometime? argued that the ; G^ye#ment 
’< ’ of India in their despatch upon tbp subject in 
v r ’5993 came to no such conclusion ; that their 
f Memorandum was, indeed, entirely unfavourable ■ 
i::, V io any policy of reciprocity h^ween .lndi^^ 

' ||^#: : "par|s , of Kmnire. '.Even, if this • Wfifc ®°> 





Even if this wete so, 
.was written in 1903 ^ : 



^chemebefore 






m?\ fied ; |y^«4»g '°* : ' : '*$7 : #:-^ ay ' of 

'feSFunless assured of 

;f V t , md more certain than -any which^e' so 
» far presented themselves to our mnwh 
f ;^e S e. three conclusions invite some cominmt. 
Krariber one does not appear to have., any very 
on the question. ■ It is true that 
|#-oh k their despatch the Government oi 
fidiaTlav stress upon the advantage with w uc 
fedia might make use of a tariff &f purposes 
“bf negotiation and retaliation, • “ 1 * oy 

write “both our indigo and our^tpetre are 
subject to unfavourable treatmenf, ' ^d the 
representations which we have constant urged 
the Secretary of State -to make on our beho , 
have hitherto+borne no fruit. The knowledges 
that Japanese matches and silk are m any case 
' secure of eqtfcl treatment in India has possibly 
not been without its effect in producing th s 
barren result--. .And again, « All that we seek 
is that we shall not be pledged in advance d 
r'aceord equal treatment to the imports o^ah 
■ Jntries alife, irrespective of wh^er Jhey 
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it ^|^i'' be irhagined that 
of. Imperial preferential 
;t^%ay\f their adoption 
against foreign countries is not ft] 

. When we consider the second of 
conclusions, we find that great de 
have taken place in the conditions'^ 
trade since 1903. There were, at that 
the Government of Ind^t themselves ^ w 
imports of' the value of £10,000,000 inf'"# 
“e®p$j$e, competition” prevailed, 
of vfhich “a substantial preferential tariff 
the foreigner would he of .•material benefit l to “ 
the .British manufactured” For the fiVb years-:* 
ending 1 902 • 3 the value of foreign /goods _ 
imported into India averaged only £1^000,000./ 
Since that time the value of her foreign^jpiportB' 
has risen' by leaps and bounds, and^'tyas *9^..* 
reached the figure of £23,500,000, lir 
the obviously advantageous jyjsitlon 
own traders must enjoy in ’the workTs feom’ 
for the Indian market, our foreign 
to increase their trade at a very 
rate than we do. Thus we fipdfH It 
of the tjndn Jn. whirl i Tiffcliiliiilntrn- 
an 1 absolutely' . . . , ^ . 
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' ' approxu»iSk^y ; iMM 
frond Japan, 

WOTfelied foreign countries ]&&?& been 
ed fourfold.” V It appears, therefprCy that 


feifiviS now a far wider field in which “effective 
Eie^kfcion prevails ■ than , there was 1 in 1 903, 


%leN|pat a preference which would admittedly 
hash been of “material benefit to the British 
manufacturer ” at that time, would pm! tanto be 
of increased benefit now. Nor did the pafrti&fllar 
proposals for preferential trade examined by** the 
Goyernment of India exhaust the possibilities of 
the : 'is&Bt&l -as will appear later on. 

Of the last of the three conclusions it must 
be observed that the fear of reprisals by foreign 
nations therein expressed , does not accord with 
l^e^belief in the efficacy of retaliation v set forth 
later \portion of the same despatch.' Jtfbr, 
indeed, does any fear of the kind seem to have 
$eterre$ the Indian Government from actually 
,$l$4cking foreign countries with fiscal weapons 
■paf&fr'.'jtithein in 1897-98 the. Indian ! suga»$ 
*wir ]§sl$kg . threatened , by th^/^apid' iftf ’ 
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a ^11 other countries giviffje 
producers. ' lathe 
Council in support of such &§§i 
; ^'ip4|p,'\h 'delightful dig at tfjM 
pf £$pn ’ a ford, be permissible,— ^-p 
of; the “ danger to India of rep 

S . nations," which forms the gist of ttfij 
no#'4nder consideration. "I do ubl»'^ 
said, “that we need pay much attention,,, 
muttermgs of the High Priests at.$h$ 
shrines. Their oracles do* not etan4 
their original premium. This is- noha'^u^t: 
Ij'ecoiMMpio' 'f orthodoxy" or - heterodoxy 
llguest^'. Of re-establishing a fiscal 
I? has.- bjjjen. deflected for their Owi 
•Vto otpj injury by certain of ^pur 
'fjipetitcwjt" v 'ju& let me acH,aga$£ 
frisk of ^ becoming tedious, 

India did not hesitptie' ;£ |^ 
fefis*$I; i,l balance : 




Fifr'v' 
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^Irtopoclugiv’e, ahd a careM perusal 
ingests that, in their consid* ra- 
m f ‘pt mm the Government of j?ndia 

Jf haunted '*|pipe fear that in event oi India 
"■ 'b^^v^rana^ifta ’ in * advance to adhtfenoe to 
scto^jfjiWe scheme of Imperial preference, her 
interests would be^ subordinated. to those of 
other .parts of the Empire. It was, indeed, 
frankly admitted by Lord Curzon at a subae- 


(. i tier 4, date, that this was the case. “May I 
confess,” he said, speaking in the House of Lords, 
oil May the 21st, 1908, “that our real apprehen- 
sions when drawing. up the despatch about the 
fiscal future <>f India were uot so much economic 
as political? We said to ourselves — ‘What 
guarantee should we have, if any now system 
were ^proposed, that India would have free 
speech in the iliscnssion of the subject or 0 free 
judgment in its decision?”’ ■ . 

Now it cannot be denied that, judged by the 
test of past experience, the Government of. India 
had every justification for their fears.' -The 
stormy and acrimonious controversy whi^f raged 
round the Indian tariff in both England and 
India during the years of 1894-96 resound in 
the ears bf Indians even now, while resentment 
kt'jihe final dying. down .ivi’th 

* . the j( lapse: of .^pjjTObn^es'', proportionately with' 

on* the part df ‘educated 
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©ai^^ " ei^erienced equal ' \ 
moderate language with. . which ''' i^y'^i W 1 , | f p j j 
'feelings "when dilating upoIi|; / Jndia’8 : ^^^ofep^p , 
-the Viceroy’s' Council 'in- 10 ip : 
vailing excise duty upon Indiajj cdt'toh^a^^ 
is ail impediment — unnecessary, unjust, 
and vexatious — which a wise Goverhineiit ' wO^ld 
. in the circumstances hasten yo remove»”^^«;;.'v;,;"" 

T do not 'think it is possible to 
this matter the interests of India .>'wewi.^;4ul^ , 
ordinated to those of Lancashire, 
attempt to do so is sometimes made. " 
attempt has, indeed, been made quite recently 
hy a Lancashire member in the House of Com- 
mons. Referring to the policy of thin r 
in refusing to allow India* to imp^";fe- ji*ljy^ " 
sduty' 'which might have a 
Cotton goods, Sir George ■. 

' have we not allowed it l” 
to answer the auealid lib^^^j^ wfll' TFUwjfflff' 
we have -said that wh^i^'., 

enjcy' here m , Knglpd^'^P^^^/it ^ ; *defe 
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the Indian 

^3m , io^' , -'*^S' ; :i't does 'from »•, jS^W^ 
■pxmt ''Wimishd ouy 

example of magnificent audacity. ‘ IVn^hf^W, 
keen ^Wore successful in carrying conyictidr| : '' if 
:i3biistory of the Indian Tariff Ante' "of “||94‘ 
Mint 896 -were not on record. Unfortunately*. 
Wweyer, for those who seek to attribute the 
Indian cotton excise to British' altruist, the 
history of th»>se measui’es is on record arid is 
Accessible : fe any one who cards 'to 
take the trouble to make himself acquainted 
yrith it, tod' "since it is important that the, Indian 
atfcitudo towards the fiscal policy df^ibe' ^filing 
: Pbwar should he properly undetstO^; ;may 
■be well to 'Briefly recall the facte. ■, 

From 1882 to 1894 India bad no IgOnOT^: teriff 
of toport ? duties v In .the .latter yd^r ii.'^camA' 
'teSKietehrjr||^ tap fresh sources of '&vexd*e* ; and| 
'the:, <3oveiniaent of India, acting dpon fbe *©•$ 
commendations, of the Herschell Ubmihittcb, re^ 
Ig&d . .* Imports a ; jth© __ jgefioral 
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» r* -v — r® ^y liKJiaui who!;; 
v ;• , - 7^$ not already ‘ ibeen: 
fer^y'-V&rfche? doubts as ''M 
j* in ^#“ of the excise 



g-^u^y. Had he. required * 

£ X?tT 

f, which India should occupy in the 
, “ erce schefee, he would have 
- Mr W. Noblej another me&bor 
Comm,toe of mtto ffiM „ fsctar6| , ^ 

”i ’*• s** 1 spoogh io’L-uM 

MAM bail with «tu*oJ|]IS 
l‘tm of a kad that would tend 

l " P< ‘7 “ d «•% by .uoou^ jjS 

ofwealtt 'to t P W ^ WtSl 

: . to such a country.” . ;;.v’r ••“ 

n view of such uncompromising httiandS 

■ * *!» *° •» *«• 6- be gi 

* * 5unLT. s&*s^»ii 
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ftkythmg^t 

" J3 tvJti* ^ 

« excise duty is Hd|Emg 
^fuspicuoitfl^ example t>£ j$k# mlcu- 
ss of the economic pdJfey of the 
school. "And w< may fester o^bfpdfc 
feats of the Governme#£ of, Indiaf as 
treatment which might Jpt improbably 
be accorded to India, should she prematurely 
sigf||i.her willingness to adhere to any scheme 
ofjmperial Preference, were abundantly justified 
No such dangei howevei, need aVait bet if 
n next an Impeiial Conference la in a posi- 
tion to embark upon an uniestricted discussion of 
the question, she is given adequate facilities 
for stating her case , and all that vAv urged 
is tint there are in the ciicumstances of British- 
Indian trade undoubted possibilities of Itecipioc- 
ity. As the late Sir E F. Law — one of the 
signatories of the despatch of the Government 
of India of 1903 — declaied not long ago, “ It 
remains for the Home Government, which may 
nmoduce Tariff Jteform, to foi rnulate such pro- 
posals as will justify India iff*' accepting the 
policy of Imperial Preference * And such pro-» 
posals can be formulated ” In^the following 
chapter suggestions *ill be made to the 
wans by which tariffrecipiocity may be secured 
between India and Great Britain. . 

v f . /A,v 
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\ CHAPTER XIV. 

' " '\i* ‘ „ . 

INDIA. AND IMPERIAL REOH'IidOmV 
, f (Continued.) 

We may begin our examination by endeavourii^j 
to ascertain « what advan tagfes, if any, India 
to offer to the United Kingdom. It haa already 
been pointed out that theap), 000,000 worth 
of goods imported into Imna in which %© 
Indian Government admitted that effective com- 
pel if ion prevailed in 1908 has largely increased, 
j and an enhancement of the duty on foreign goods;, 
sufficient to give British manufacturers,;.^ exxbr 
stantial inference would confer no Small advan- 
tage on the U nitod Kingdom .The increase in the* 
value o£ the ..fj^ports from the United Kingdom; 
to Indict dur^||%he past ton yeai^ has bewk 8 ’ 
fcpm <£31,354,^80 in 1898-99 to .<8$6lft8liThA 
f90b-9* ; The corresponding increase in the expoffi^ 
'from thh, chief foreign countries 
.during the same period is given ,|*; &e :; t8hfe'oh:;' 
"the next, page. ' 
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Java • < 
United States 


Others 1 • . !;< 


1,161,917 
234, 801 
371,286 
363,387 
130,537 
008,446 
360,676 
2,576,414 


',749 i 
. 3 , 446,984 
1 , 207,261 
3 , 286,610 
i ' * 688,170 •' 

, ', 766,408 | 
1 , 411.812 
4 , 13 ^ 876.1 
8 , 178,634 
. 764,373 1 

3 , 135,707 


i£ 

't/ind' Japan £73,800 worth of 4 

share of •this, trade secured Mpp"” 
•(!;Sbgdoxtt;;,was' the rasignificaat^W^OO,.;^ 
•>; .ft- 1 goods Belgium 
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■ ••..•i^ik.', Bifliftn ; ' of ' 

i.; 8te$l goods of all kind's, V^ed s Wt' ?r !iMi’M ^^ 
; '■; British 4janu&e'j^ers only aai^^d^' 

, £1, 406*2 J8^ or Jess than fi fty por cent) |* ,*• Afr -. ', 
^’general .jdea of the extent .to which ' 
competitors have already succeeded 
'■ the Indi& rnprket may be formed 

■ ■ sideration of t.lm fimir.« mt !» 


^«Hnui>r , AUUlb ■‘■i.-ftwn 
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j§p$ii3 


sideration of the figures set but in the 
table t — 1 
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Apparel % . 

Q&oinet ware and furniture . 
^ock* and w«t* :hes 

,‘j bxj 

;; ;. r; 1 , ,*W 

•:,k \t*rnr '~x:< , 


1,612,005 700,230 ' ; S6l f 7ffi , 


1:12,200 

122,000 


54, 274 ' 

w>mi 


- ! 4&vm m>m' A \#y»|'.>V & * 

'a 520,525 503,530 ’ }l ' W&M : ;^A 

• 770,503 m f wp ■ mmlrk 

f j 1, 950,540 050,474 , 1$#$^ ; jjfy 

i 4 ftfl, 07 t «W 8 >•£/■&&$’/& 

*■ 2,sw»,330 l,|0^g;{ liWsi# • ft&g 

2oh,ho7 " 

. 1,840,620 , , . . .<pp«r: -ipsijm rag 
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, 1 1 , 171, OS*; , iilSB-K ,m 
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plBifa. &ow sSare of thB^diaa ; 
^riH ra faaOrettt Br$a»ri ,. &d 'sho^Jjk^xisteiioe _ v 
''0t^S^kftkbl6 field in ithvch a pj^^^enlial, 'tariff ' 
p % H^|P^)kert a valuable influence. . .'■ ''$/ 

So far we have Only indicated the possibilities 
of the particular form of preference contemplated 
by the Government of India in their despatch of 
1903. Import duties, however, do not exhaust 
"■’the capacity of India for giving preferential advan- 
tages to the United Kingdom. She has in the 
past made use of export duties, and^ttaes still 
impose an* export duty upon rice which brings in 
K |te'0iet sum of upwards of £650,000 to “the ex- 
Mphequer, Whether this particular duty is or is 
'Hot open to criticism is a matter of opiui om . It' 
Certainly does not fulfil the conditions demanded 
by a Free Trader like Sir John Str^hey, who, in 
the course of his .financial statement in 1878, laid 


it down that, “As regards exports, duties should 
be levied on those commodities only ja which the 
exporting country, has practically ^.flamaopoly of 
production,” Has India, th^^^^^^poly of 

merce? It so happens that she^aST Bengal 
■ and Assam are the only countfflhs which produce 
the fibre tilled jute for which a world-wide demand 
, aadfita, &Kg^|B^tIng;>^sDnS. ’8,00(), 0QQ;$;o 8*200,000 

indW^has; during 




ftt^Bia^Pl.7. • Herejlben, is a coram 
plmiMyjiulfils the conditions laid down 
Strachev, and a small export duty t»poi# ! 
would bring in a considerable sum to the 
chequer. Nor is there any relison to Stippoee 
that such a duty would be objected to by Indian 
politiciana On the contrary, there is every reason' 
to suppose otherwise, for when speaking recently 
of the necessity of raising more money for educa- 
tion, Mr Gokhale, after enumerating- various jkjs- 
sihle sources of revenue, went on to say. ’‘The 
fifth source that I point out is an export duty w 
jute— and on several other commodities, A o|| 
per cent, duty on jute will mean about a cror^ldr 
rupees.” " 

But from tho point of view of Imperial prefer- 
ence an export duty on jute possesses other than 
merely revenue-producing possibilities. One would 
have thought that the possession of the monopoly 
of productiftfh&f a valuable raw material would 
have hljBwHra to good account in the jmteresW 
of the fOTpire so fortunately situated. The organs 
isation*of trade is, however, incompatible . 

policy ojt laisser-faire, and nothing, therefore, bas .i 
'^en done to take advantage ' qf our 
position. On the contrary, our <5<& : y*trtitci)fs ■&#>?§' 
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so. • There 'WfaT* ‘ftnie wheajifche ) United 
d Indmeujoyed a monopoly not only of 
ctioh of yaw jute, but also of the manti- 
0e~of‘ ills' raw material Into ^^h,;ahd',:|piMk.y 
< ' Calcutta' supplied' thee world. 

•' BtiP^jEfh t.he gjfowth of protection on conti- 
nent of Europe and America this happjjfctato of 
T" “uffaira was soon brought to au end. Tanffs wore 
y, raised against the jute manufactures of India and 
the United Kingdom, while the very nations who 
thus struck at the British industry helped their, - 
. selves with increasing liberality from thedcSritish 
^ store of raw material The method by which our 
’.cohipetit rrs are gradually transferring to tbem- 
^Hjdves the manufacture of a raw material of which 
„ the British Empire possesses a monopoly is clearly 
' shown by the following table of import duties 
imposed by our three leading rivals:—- , 


IMPOST DUTIES IMPOSED. 


)K*w Jute. CM 


y ' . Getwkny , . 

States 
r -IVfepw * u , 


. . Free. 34 per i^Pi>er cent 

: , . Free. 20 per cent. :,t 0 per vent 

, Fr*e. £5 per cent J 34 per cent. ( 

J 


-.jqpr 




CM'W-SI 


nteSik':-$ 


Wlsk 


pQfivfgstow to, 8; 


*; 


;;. ; »tt^'^oar,'Gertoany took' 30§ 
i United States 18-^- per cent"} and F: 
jjier cent, the bulk of the remaining '13 
being Jakon by Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
The largest single buyer of jute fabrics fronii 
is the United States, which takes her ' suj 
mainly as doth. It is surely significant, ' th’en,Y 
$rat while the proportion of the total ei^ 
raw jute taken by her rose from 14 per dent In* 
" 1907-8 to 18/ 0 per cent in 1908-9, b^r-, ,^«r^ 
chases of Indian jute manufactures should' 
fallen in value from £4,43 1,000 in the ■; 
to £3,480,000 in the latter year. 

In view, then, of the tactics adopted with such, 
’succesr- by our rivals, is there any reason why^j 
we should not take a leaf out of their book, and 
impose an export duty on raw jute with a rebate 
when, shipped to the United Kingdom?* .Wonl 
such i su du&y jfenetit or injure the manufacturer .« 
India England? 

There are two possible objections to 
^ policy. , It may be argued, in the first ,pl^v : * 
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3. ti 
n : - toanopoly |' and, 

IMh^' India. to th^-'tfnit^d'’ 
would, iftvite retaliatory* measure® at: 
Is of other Powers. Let me dispose of 
affecting jute alone before dealing 
^W^Shtthe more general question of retaliation. , , ' 
S^|lt is quite true that- India’s monopoly 
ffpiodu^bion' of jute is due largely to cheapness, 

\ which' u has- enabled it to defeat ity possible. sulfr 
stitutes, and has prevented the existenoe of any 
^sufficient stimulus for competitive productions^; 
&bife”; and the possible effect of an expert .doty 
ft8po% price would be a matter to be taken into 
« consideration. What we require to know' is the 
price which jute must reach before it becomes 
Worthwhile for anyone to embark upon its' expert- * 
yrifontal production elsewhere. Fortunately we are 
not altogether without guidance in | the matter.' 
j^4ai;a result of natural causes the pricCfoof rfa^jute 
rreached an unprecedented height ii* l^Q^^- The 


and, minvnmm prices ■; ^lisM^flufing 
V v||bAt ijB&ar were i£2S and- $19, ^ /per .'tpaj' while:, 
ay« rage price -for ;i th®;^n * 
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the Jirice in I908d*!?iaving jR 
l^'^Maver&ge of £2, lls. 8d, per; In 
general level of plice may be gauged 
't&at during the previous five years-, in 
inflated: prices of 1906, the average pridd 
exceed £ 2 , -l 8s. 2d, per bale. It will btt seet^|| 
(berefore, tha| there is no liKelibood*of: the.-pri^a 
being raised, by any duty that would. b^txkedy'JO-'^ 
be imposed, to a height sufficient to. %sas<^rage]': | ! 
competitive cnltivatio# elsewhere, 

; How as to the possibilities of retaliation 
part of other Powers. The United States 
already mentioned, the large$ gjngle ^{WtohaAftr'-^^ 
Indian jute manufactures, and eW^l- purcb&B & jg 
>.wp%n increasing scale of raw jtyfce ; ife.mifi ^S 
be' ./argued that if India were to JKac waai^^ j^ 
.against her in favour of Great migi|9 

retaliate by imposing duties on Indiiatf'j'tfte **«4n 
factafes. But she does already im^aae very' hig^|B 
duties upon Indian jute , mamj|a^n^ . 
scarry inbreaae theta ^arith.'bci'b : *h«r5»j^6K^ 

^pe^tliy iff tyfew of thc&cfc jitefr she ia depehdea ^^ 
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.v&flHi SS^tes is scarcely in i pdeitioii to 

:oe v sh<!$is her 


ion to tiie step pi?op 

" l l XT •WK,' ' - - - v -wi— 

ymsuing a nreci^aimaar ^lioy. v A ' duty of 
lii,10s. ;berI,k«d^p 0 Mg^ Manila hmtf..#** 

J*e .^tedlp^iei 
, , t -. W l '^ng* giVeii a rebate^ th^tity* 

■ provided that the hemp is imported to the -States 
in an American vessel. 1 It is, indeed, quite clear 
t^at-in the view of the United States a country 
is fully entitled to arrange any preference; she 
may think lit with her Colonies and Possessions 
without thereby providing justifiable ground fafe 
4 r host ^ e action on the part of other countries* 
Th^f Aa^ican Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, for 
ine tan ce,^ro v ides tor a wide scheme of preference 

• between the United States and the Philippine 1 
llsfends. Under section 5 of the Ac t the ptto-^ 
' ducts and manufactures of the Philippines, except ! 

aml with certain limitations as to quantity 1 ; 

• in the case of sugar, tobacco, aud cigars, are i 
admitted into the United States free of duty, 

^tho produces and manufactures A the United 
States !»eing likewise admitted <flty free into 
the Philipp^ie Islands. Remission of export 
duties is aljfe provided for in the follow^ para. 


graph of the same section; » All 
toowtfe, product, or ma nufacture, :«erp^pe*orn ! ; 

E& *! H| *** by m. de f. if\ 

k'r.t / : -jr • \V t,M 
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defined, 

' the potte ^.^^0iMte^Stfttes jjf&e# 

tlie provisiottil J ^^b ; section and flipped as hp£e- 
4;ip before {^T|^|HtDi||the feud isknds to 'the:; 
United States for' use ,»iid *^|fk^ipii>iqn.. therein, 
shall be hereafter exempt payiB#it ^|> ahy . ,, 
export duties imposed in life Philippine. 

This view seems to have met with pretty 
general acceptance, and it has been stated quite 
recently in an important official publication -that 
“■It may now be regarded as a settled principle, 
that trade arrangements between parts of the 
British Empire are to be considered matters of 
a domestic character, which cannot be r 
as discriminatory by any foreign Power. 
obvious that if this is so, the retaliation 
against preference falls to the ground ; yet so * 
^strongly has this argument been urged in the 
case of India that it may be well to direct atten- 
^■tion to tlie unusually strong position which that:, 
country occupies, even apart from a general ac- 
ceptance on the part of all the Powers of the 
principle above enunciated. * „ > % 

While the Government, of India in ilreir 
despatch of 1903 .were at pains to stress 
on the "serious effect which retaliation pa the 
part of foreign countries might have upon ' 

1 Report of the Royal" Ooiimuaaion <on Trade Relations befciwett 
the We#t Indies and Canada. , ' 1 ‘ ' 

T ‘ ' 



“j^e «» t^y , ' i wr5te 1 f'fo the yAke-’’ 

ofl^.^afajufti'd vre possess iu the fact that 
so v^h oi our exports consists of the materials 
used ?n foreign industries ; and we believe that in 
normal conditions foreign nations will be deterred 
by the powerful motive of self-interest from strid- 
ing at us, lest in doing so they might injure 
themselves.” * ’ v 

The. strength of I ndia’s position’ ip this respect 
•]y demonstrated by a consideration of the 
sot forth in the following table 

INTHPAL EXVOICTS OF INDIAN MERCHANDISE. 



ABTH’LKH 


3 ate, raw . 

^Oottnyn, raw 

Hfe) . . 

Jttto roauufftctRi 1 
Hides and <iiuns 
SwL » 

T-a , . . 

Cotton yam 
0)>ium / 

Lac a * 

Wool, raw‘> 

Wheat and whttaidlour 
Cotton Oxanu factors . 
Otfffe* .... 


1506 7, * 
£ 

17.892.000 

14.652.000 

12.353.000 

10.477.000 
i ), 230,000 

8,081,000 

6.572.000 

6.931.000 

6.205.000 

2.333.000 

1.616.000 

5.227.000 

1.181.000 

664,000 


7&07-8, 

£ 

U, 082, 000 

17,135,001) 

13.559.000 

12.108.000 

7.301.000 

11 , 210,000 

(\Wl 000 
^,982,000 
'5,782,000 

2.722.000 

1.402.000 

6.097.000 
1/196,000 

743,000 


1908 9i 

’ . . 

33,223.000^' 

13,170.0(^6 

10,592,000 

io,w,ooo 

8,3*2,000 

7.785.000 

6.929.000 

6. 454.000 
C, $33,000 

1.863.000 

d,Ml,000 

1.238.000 

927,000 


. The immense preponderance amongst Indian ex* 
■pGt.pS of raw >,agru:uUimd produce is here r 1 — 
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£<lf©fthe l&S exfjilpM, ...‘ ,/ 

*f/ . • ,, , theft that foreign co1»^pea ; ' - 

- * It is mamtainea, tnen, ® 

t ‘ yir’be unlikely to retaliate by imposmg;<«. 

££ duties upon - Indian products, 

w Jd ta to their obvious dicsdvautsgs 

so; and secondly, that even it they were 

so, such duties would, in the majonty , 

■ •• ”ective in restricting the sale of 

t . affected. Once pore, we are *%*> 

to experience in support of our m . 

. In 1903 Russia imposed a Bur-tax 
Indian tea, as a measure of ^taluton 
^Sst Great Britain for prohibiting the mu- 
tation of Russian sugar, under the terms oRthe , 
Brussels Convention. Here then, we have a 
, as to the reality of “ the danger to 

of reprisals by foreign nations. In this 
the facts belie the fears of the Government of 
India, and fully bear oftt the cont.mRon^e , 
, m ade that retaliatory duties imposed hyvibreign 
^ “would not* be effective ™ 

'■■it tlje sale of the commodities affected. * » e V 

i far from the imports of Indian tea m » 

i ! V being restricted, they steadily increased «?rough- 

* rj rnt^he whole of the period (1903-1908) during 

* I’wliicli the sur-tax was in force, the figures ^ 
lrS.c _J _• ort8 of Indian tea into Russia 

and a half million.^^ el g ht )» 

' ' ' w&aittutt r "'t .. • -k 11 ,l 
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•|m» 4:&' i i ftdP8^BpW^iOH ^,ii half #%*§ 

V— a»;increa&e <of 1200 Mr cetS&in auren ylara»-..v, ,. n 

; _ •, ; • ty’ ifejt’ Ml 1 ' #? 

i Rarhaps - enough $o _ 

India has substantial" to $5$ 

United Kingdom, and that she % in a pos$ 
make, her offer without running any grfcl|j 
of injury at the hands of Great Britain^ <1 
rnereial rivals. The question which must noW^ 
be asked, and A if possible answered, is — - Has ! T 
Great Britain anything to offer * to India ih 
return ? ;S ^ ’ 

The mere’ fact that the bulk of Indian 



consists of raw material suggests at first' ‘i 
that there is not much scope for pre fb|?|3pfc|p> » 
Indian products in any scheme of Im||^riaV 
Reciprocity, There are, however, exceptions to' %• 
this generalisation. A transference of taxation' 1 v* 
from tea to foreign manufactured goi*ls would 
obviously be of advantage to the Indian tea 
industry, the pxisting rate of duty being m&io- • 
tained on tea grown outside the limits of the ’ 
Empire. A preference might likewise be given, y, 
to Indian coffee, and much might be clone bj 
an alteration' of the English duties on 
to remove the unfair advantage at present j 
corded * to the American product. *■ Iodia^.| 

\ tobacco,” ’ ‘ wrote the , C overnihent / 1 of Indian; ■ 

;?^y unfavourably tresfed the^Uni^d 1 
' subject to th©;$4uo specific 

; ,f 'thb bIg^:Aalued, American 



; ,254 : 'AVf j , ' ' 

jU^ere placed 1 on a ted still 

■more, 'if* the J^iari^Irticle were accorded pro** 
^tfc^pd ireawfentj our ^rade' should receive, a 

PiRHPF^H' 8 ^ I11U !; US * M . There are, about a 
V acres under * tobacco in India, but her 

•; is smaU, and during the last ten yea? 8 

U flP 1 averaged 14,9*00,000 lb. per annum. Wo 
k .’adversely do the English duties, affect Indian-* 

* grown tobacco, that the United Kingdom takes 
none of her export surplus of unmanufactured 
L^Hobacco, and only a few thousand pounds’ worth 
fc ; ^f^lier cigars. There is, however, good reason, 
f 'ac^pdmg to* the late Sir E. F, baw, to look 
, upon this as a trade “which, under more favour- 
; , able conditions than those now existing, might 
develop great importance, 5 ’ 

During Ihe ten years ending 1907-8 the 
area under coffee in India fell from 148,389 acres 
to 99,511 acres, and her exports of the berry 
from 270,050 ewt,, valued at £1,166,549, to 
244,234 cwt., valued at £743,013. The people of 
the United Kingdom imported in 1908, 785,824 
cwt. of coffee, valued at £2,186,680, of which 
» ; ^|punt 653,897 cwt, valued at £1,732,274, came 
(flk foreign sources, and only 131,927 cwt, 
SmHfoed.at £454,406, from India. 1 It would seem, 


‘J ' ; 1 The importation into the U nited Kingdom in 1 908 wan unusually 
small. In 1907, the imports of cofee into Great Britain totalled 
fth : ' ‘ l^ONfCtecw^ valued at £2,437,693, and m 1903— to take ail earlier 
fr : , ' yeii— cwt- valued at £3,134,924. 
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a tftujffiSIng effect upon Hite' 

^ It is also within our power 
aible Indian industry some much ■ 
ance, During the ten years w 

the jirea under indigo in, India fell steadif|_ 
1,013,627 acres to 405,905 acres, and prod!,, 
of the dye from 139,320 cwt. to 51,400 cwt. Her 
exports which at the beginning of the period totalled, 
135,187 cwt,, valued at very nearly £2,00Q,( 
fell in the latter year to 32,490 cwt., valu| 
£424,349. *In the earlier year the United ' 
dom took 30,973 cwt., valued at £478, 

@ \f j 

in the latter year only 9285 cwt., valued at 
£120,870. In what way, then, can Great Britain 
benefit the Indian indigo industry ? The answer 
has been given by the late Sir E. t\ Law in his 
minute attached to the Memorandum of the 
Government of India, 



It should be specially noted that if, in accordance with 
the general foreign system of tariffs^ the Umtflf Kiu$8om 
were to impose a reasonable duty on synthetic indigo, 'pi 
a chemical compound, whilst admitting natural indigo jfgr 
as raw material, the difficulties of our indigo planters 
disappear as if by magic. And this ia, v |^ihu|)s; ; not*i 
much to expect, the competition between the two &i 
being so close that the manufacturer' could npt appreciabi 
suffer by the exclusion of th# ,one or the other. 
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erse . circumstances in 1 90i^^^>lbye4 

Five years later only 1^6 fac- 
_j aur^yecl, and the number of handj|i®mployed 
■ dipped to 102,000. The decline issteady, 
^e policy of laisser-faire demands that s^ttes- 
i,(?) look on, whether yith satisfaction, regret 
or indifference being immaterial, so long only as 
jhey refrain from doing anything but look on. 
_ ,'Sly. a heroic attitude, and one recalling that 
|jficy of which so much was at one time heard in 
ther |(jpbere, and which was eulogised as the 
policy of “masterful inactivity”! c 

Wheat grown in India would of course receive 
the same preferential treatment as wheat grown 
in other parts of the Empire. The extent; to 
which Great Britain has in favourable years' 
drawn upon India for her supply of bread is not 
always^ealised. In 1904-5, for instance, Great 
Britain took nearly twenty-nine million hundred- 
weight of wheat from India, valued at approxi- 
, rfiatky £(1,000,000 s and her total exports of wheat 
during that year amounted to forty-three hundred- 
weight* valued at little short of £12,000, Thd 


^supply hottetter, largely dependent on .^tpatia 
. J .iw U1/-V It of 


conditions,! and it is probable that, at | 
|s,’ ,, «ny rate, she already produces ‘ a^j'BBucbi^ 
position to without She stimulus'^ 


i m ' 
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in a pd^p^%tb ofteafb#^^ 
for my preference which that cou^tj; 
accord , to her. In other words,., t$ 
material 4ttt of which to j^^ion 
reciprocity ' between the two mos tT"I mporti&bt 
portions —from a trade, point of. view' — oF-‘0fey;’ 
Empire, Tfmt India i^jld^ be more than wiilh&g 
to discuss the matter, provided that she was 
guaranteed unrestricted facilities for stating her 
cane, can scarcely be doubted. But it must 
be forgot tun that if f to lla?h mUimmt is 
fully into account in the discussion of any pro- 
posals affecting tlio tro.de and industry of the 
two countries, the abolition of tier excise duty .. 
upon the Indian cotton industry will he the first 
concession asked for by India in return for advan- 
tages granted by her. The history of the duty/ 
has already hone dealt with, but it is, perhaps, , ' 
pertinent to ask, at thin stage of our inquiry, on 
what principle is it defended ? Ninety-nine Free 
Traders out of every hundred will probably quote 
parrot dike some tvxt-bonk formula and assume 
that they have answered the question. But have 
they done so? If it is laid down as lib axiom- of 
free trade that the protective effect of aqy impor^||f 
- duty must be counteracted by an equivalent excise^" 
duty levied upon the otherwise protected hom^fr/ 
industry, and tliat the policy of free trade being^ 
the ''policy of Great Britain, must conform 

' 1 to it, the ^smm f whatever .fee,-' 
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the jx)licy, is 'avieas^K^tligible. 
answer can be given to the question 
fiere’ael^^Bi^h'O simple reason that the policy 
tte|ll#ver is not the policy which 
the%otmrnment. A higher import * 
duty than that levied on cotton goods is levied 
on almost every other manufactured article that 
is imported into India. Boots are imported from 
Northampton, and are subject to a five per cent 
duty on entering India, Boots are also made at 
Cawnpore, but are not subject to any excise. In 
1908-9 paper to the value of £617,560 was 
imported into India and paid duty at the rate of 
five per cent, and on page 59 of a Government 
publication entitled “ A statement exhibiting the 
moral and material progress and condition of India 
during the year 1908-9,” we are told that/ 1 at the 
end of 1908 there wore nine paper-mills at work, 
producing during the year about 57,000,000 lb. 
of paper, valued at £506,000,” An admirable ex- 
ample of the material progress of India ; but how 
can it be that the immutable principles of free 
trade do hot demand <the imposition of an excise 


duty on this £506,000 worth of paper equivalent 
to the five per cent import duty levied on the 
£617,560 worth of paper imported? In like 
inanner, the 550,000 ton§ of sugar imported in 
1907-8 paid duty at the rate of five per cent, 
wher§as the 2,000,000 produced in India paid 
: m du^; ;; v Why^:' Perhaps an even more striking 

* ’ ■ 1 ’ ’ v • ‘ 1 t ■ ' 7 
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example m |M»vi<ied by : tb'$ < 
since a free trade Government have, 
past year (1010), mcreasedHbe -exis' 
duty upon this commodity b. 
p a penny to a penny 

the consumption of mineral oil 
officially e^n^ed at 157,000,000 gallons, d 
this amouu^^P&OO.OOO gallons are imported ftnd 
! pay duty, arid 73,000,000 gallons are produced 
in Burma and pay no dutv ; and these facts are 

* V rV' j s V» 

Hot m the least affected by the assurance of the * 
finance member, repeated with unnecessary fre- 
quency and emphasis, that in his proposals there 
was u not the slightest inclination towards a pro- 
tective customs tariff.” There were other official 
members who did not find it necessary, apparently, 
to lay stress upon the orthodox y of the , new 
duties, for Mr (bites, with a cynical indifference - 
to the pvohiible effect of his speech upon Lord 
Motley s free trade nerves, .actually suggested as 
a possible result of the enhanced duty that in the 
long-run Burma oil might drive the foreign oil 
out of the market 1 What a horrible consumma* 
tion of a fiscal expedient adopted by a free, trade > 
Government! Mr Gates, however, appears to 
have lost his awe — if he ever had any— -of 
great doctrine of free trade, y$>r .in 'answer M’l 
suggestions from Indian members that the duty 
' upon sugar should be increased rather* than 
Upon petroleum, he said, “ The Burma petrole^* 
" v ■ , 1 ^,1 ■-> 
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:ry i«/ surely as worthy of encouragement, 
JFe^en J) rotection, if you like to call it so, af^fee 
sugar mdugtry.” 


* - aj; , ^ 

of these facts it is surely impossible 
k> justt^E the Indian cot-top excise, and 1 hiye' 
v ‘" jon in saying that it ought to be tM' 
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‘ scimfodfe If tree Traders really^S^^ed in their 
doctrine, the cotton magnates of" Lancashire- 
who as a class are Free Traders —would scarcely 
ber likely to offer opposition to India retaining 
’a protective duty on cottons, for 1ms not so wise 
a Free Trader as Mr Haldane said that “foreign 
protective tariffs at least do us no harm ” ; and as 
has already been shown, the ground of opposition 
in the past has been based on the assumed ad- 
verse effect of the duty upon ih*> Lancashire 
industry. But it is useless to shut our eyes to 
hard facts, and when we descend from -the lofty* 
heights of the Professor's chair to the drudgery 
of everyday business, the Professor's theories- are 
found io weigh very light when balanced against 
experience. And in spite of the theories of the 
Professors and the Cob leu Club there is no reason 
to suppose that Lancashire hdts changed its 
opinion as to the stimulating effect of a pro- 
tective duty upon the Indian cotton industry, 
no reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
;A*>< powerful manufacturing interests in England ” 
flfchieh were so successful in imposing their will 
; ^upon the Government in 189(5 would consent to 
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..abolition of the excise now. 
fi'ay-our , Dependency,’* wrote ■ ' Mr ;.-T| 

ie protagonist of the Lancashire Cobdemtes, 
•lAi January 1908, “she will contioapr^to be - 
^governed by our traditional j^plicy?"' ^tV;^pee . 
Trade,” a challenge which was ‘pron&fcly. fhter- 
preted h^ytpe of the most' inllueiffflnof' the 
Indian joa$|»pe as being “only a euphemistic , 
Way of stating ... that the infant industries 
[of, Ind iaj shall be strangled in their birth * if 
there is the * remotest suspicion of their cosi^ 
peting with English manufactures.” 1 

Under the circumstances the practical pian 
will aim at the gradual reduction of the duties 
on both English and Indian cottons, while re- 
taining, and if necessary increasing, those on 
foreign importations. Unfortunately, the huge r . 
» surpluses which for nearly Ion years fell ‘with 
accommodating regularity into the lap of the , 
Finance Member have ceased to he a feature 
of the Indian budget, m d remission of taxation 
is, for the present at any rate, out of the ques- 
tion. 2 In the year 1903-1) the import duty 
on cotton brought in .1*787,000, out of a gross 
revenue from the Customs tariff of, a trifle 


1 ‘ The Wedr i^ptday Review t f Triehmopoiy/ Seo aw 

I>y Sir lioper LKb bridge, in the January (1910) ni 

of the *Im]»erial Hud Asiatic Quarterly He view/ . .y. ■ 

2 During the uisxe yenra ending 1800 * 7 , the 8Urpln«c8*<>fir« „ 

over expenditure in nine consecutive Indian budget! iggregi 
i?$i million pounds. „ y , w 
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^ 4 >pOO f OO , ft4 1 and in the preceding j 
>r ^ out of & gross revraue from 

v: same source of rather over £4,000.000. The! 

would be no difficulty in making good the loss '** 
4 of revenue incited by the abolition of the excise l ' 
duty wliioJa^ has never been defended on financial 
grounds, and which brought in during the year 
;„lR08“y only ,£236,000. A small divert duty 
of five per cent otj the raw jut6 taken by 
foreign countries alone during the* same period 
%Wld have brought in £384,701. But with 
every prospect of the present tendency towards 
increased expenditure continuing, it might not 
l>e so easy to find a satisfactory substitute for 
the whole of the import duty on cotton goods. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty is one which must 
stumer or later be; overcome if only those who 
are responsible for the conduct of affairs will * 
bear in mind i he admirable words -was if the 
sprite of irony that, introduced them into the 
^ mouth of a Free Trader ? - -which found a place 
** in Lord 'George Hamilton’s reply to the Laura- 
v shire Deputation of December J 905.: “ Except- 
I 1 nig, perhaps, the ties which race and religion 
^ may weyve, the bolide of commerce are lije 
tmst powerful instruments known for knitting 
the interests of scattered communities 
pi welding them together in an Empire.” 

PmxoJuaivp of the duty on unit, amt of the export duty on riot*, 
^i|hirh Utter bou&ht in a amount of £&64,90U in 1907-S, and 
55t$000 in 19Q8-R - , 

'/• ; >: * 0 . 
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' chapter XV. 

THE old -and TOP ’ 

TB ® N » in JAPAN. 

The old and the new m r . $'% 

“»«>»' crude, y „ d . J 

corner of the nj' “f y m #W 

^•’ttr.rrz 

PuHnWe^ to”e“ C" ^ 

if necessary ehimiievs in • Vi erects hideous, 
temple «d tomb. B» nill ^“ “®? I*’*#' « ' 
«f eve^ hundred .ho t t W ‘°* °l 
“ W «=»« and to admire 

z^zzzz^r* 

*™ oMhe temper of Tot 
verse] j, the traveller who 
mravolling politic! .jL £?J* ^‘1 
inereiai and industrial «... eMng in _ 








knd her 

it' happened -that, -with 
pSanjbjcally upon mundane matter^ 

-the great, -Buddha f>f K|M^ura. 
does riot know of the. Buddh&^o^Kard^P^ ? 
Here indeed is a 'glimpse of the 'Elst that is 
dreamed about. All thoughts olfactories, mills, 
and workshops, the toys and -sanities of men, 
. vanish like chaff before the wind, and some 
things in the complex character of a people 
which before appeared inexplicable - become, to 
some extent at any rate, intelligible. As Kipling 


l apoll of her 


sang— 


“ And whoH<> will, from pride released, 
Cmiterrming neither t reed nor priest, 
May feet the soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura.” 


>J ffou pass through au ornamental gateway ami 
A on along an avenue of stately trees, then sud- 
^ ^enly halt involuntarily as the first view of 
§he great image bursts upon your gaze, and 
“you realise instinctively that there stands before 
ap^ll its beauty of form and symmetry of 
!§<. trifflbfe uie very apotheosis of the artistic genius 
of Japan* The great bronze image stands ip 
fcfj ftia .. open/ in grounds of exquisite Charm — a 
which it is imjKjfsible to ignow^ Twice, ^ 
rifc»ie when the, blossom was oQ^tibe 
•" flj^Uind th0..$aa^sttia''iM«ft in flowi^ whea^££|^ 



H^OLPAM), 



*l,‘ \ l\* f n” 

a*.<fnrr w '&&&$?/&% 




$ 


jfhery .lSif bf the miiple bjfrbwM 
be sombre-hued outline of cypress 
a4ffir. ‘ Men And women in bright 
pasee^vjajfct; tbe steps, halting at the top *4to!%tjm v 
and breath^gphurried prayer, and all rotmd ,£!£>" 
like childre 


iade quaint and incoD 

w,; jn\ ■* * ' , ' 

progression upon high and hopelessly me 
vementdooking qWs of wood. Ana because of 
the beauty of * the scene, or for # some other 
reason, perhaps, which did not admit of 
Analysis, 1 canw again, not once nor twice but 
mkny times, when clouds scudded angrily across i 
a lowering sky, and again when the heat of a 
summer midday tilled the w'ooded glens and ‘ 
hollows with billows of soft blue haze, and i; 
each time the beauty of the scene appeared to * 
me to grow. Yet amid all the charm of chang- 
ing scene the idea that rushes irresistibly upper- 
most in the mind is that of absolute Irnnutubilit^ 
In tb*> infinite peace which seems to find iuat^iiS§ 
isation in the expression of divine calm on tw- 
face of the Buddha is a mute and iney^rabloi 
challenge to change and* time. The 
varies with the season, but the grekt 
remains the same, untouched by the ipassiiSg of' ■ 
time, heedless .of summer and 1 winter, springf^ 
time and autumn, hn conscious of the meal 
come and the generation^ that are gone, ;w| 
absorbed in sublime meditation and that BW 









T 1 , ' , , * , 

i&: and immense 

nd$&g dJears -stfeii 

tf^'^saic, phlegmatic -chara^,. . 

^venturers of the seventeenth *%ntury .than, 
callow indifference t Mfal he'' charm and 
't&ttfy 0 f what they regardelHfeubtless, merely 
,, as'iai* heathenish idol. “The image, wrote 
I Captain John Saris in his diary of 1 2th .Sept* 
v . ember; 1613, “is much reverenced by trayellpfe 
pass" there,”— a form of w«^kn«^$&fr? 

• ever, which, he was careful to show, w^Jittle 
. affected either by himself or his followers, for 
|%e adds, “Some of ohr people went .into .the 
’Ihojiy of it and hooped and holloaed, which made 
f|^aa exceeding great * noyse. We found many 
4-acters and markB made upon it by pa?- 
Jots, whom some of my followers imitated, 
aaade theirs .in like manner” The ravages 
,,, by the travelling yandal| ; ; .of the 

USrday have, indeed, called forth ;|§>athetic 
the Prior of the Order charged 
l^t ^ i^Migtody • of the image, , 

^0; groundsy ^S^ang^ 

entered ^ ^c&ary ' «* ; / 


i'J; wiwwi 




THE OU> 


,f, iwerefo^:. ©atpS^ ; .’ ; fj$ , 

C : ■ : ® n ^ 0 gte * t Buddlw was <0; 
r owning fierce* and InSfflE 

' . doog, ■ team Of a world 

-teVerencedJ'eEO^^old, and* he proposed2L§4 
price — to ta tojMfc the great image ' jj jfl 
temple ground* a private mrnmWM 

T h n Vw % ifc i8 ^factory to refleCtlxfe 
that St Paul's Cathedral still stands 

f |f; Atlantic f , . " ' ^ ,<3|?.6 

'minutes’ journey by train vhialJp'^ft 
^ce of hallowed Calm to *«&$*§ 

y . Y 111 th * ^val dookyASl 

\okosuka. Nowhere, perhaps, is^he-^ilfe 

; ; ; ge recent war upon Japan more patent 

Btrehlth^aTd naVal . J . y f rdR; nowher ‘?' '''<loe8;.': ; kskH. 

• tr6%th a “d magnitude of her ambitions^ : 

• mor f . c °gent ■ *#nonstration. The posseaaoft^S^ 
an inland empire, the statesmen of 
aot been slow to recognise thfi value JlfstrSi A 
navy . and a powerful and numerous |Bfc . 3 St 
-marine. Under a system of sbipt m^d-ir^ 

*?s ; “tate Control, _ mayy point . confiden 

fcj *11 '' •» JLiilil-' USST' '. As fc^at 
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.. Wdjj^ ; jusi^^ioB of their poliqjp; During the ■ 
law war a single company, Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, were able to place at the disposal of 
the Government 250,000 tons of shippi^ with 
. which they successfully carried tft and from the 
seat of war upwards of a million **and a quarter 
men, 124,000 horses, and close upon two million 
"of stores. Under the epie paternal an- 
agement, the displacement *nf the steamers 
of her mercantile marine aggregated by April 
last (1906) 951,000 tons — an increase in less 
than three years cf 335 ships, with *a displace- 
'} merit of 203,783 tons. 1 M 

But striking as are these figures, and loud as 
is the tale of the destructive competition of 
Japanese bottoms in Chinese waters, the tale, of 
the great naval arsenals and dockyards is even 
more significant. A, visit to Kurd is indeed 
’ little less than a revelation. ^m^d with an 
official permit which read, “ KtrriS arsenal and 
f dockyards, except the armour works,” 1 
the main entrance in the wall sur- 
anding the entire wcrks, and gained immediate- 
^dmi^ance from the sentinel on guard. The 
|lanch •• tells you that you are in the 
presence, of a spirit of imperious energy And 



id of 1908 the Jap&pese Mercantile Mamie consisted of 
•s, with a groan tonnage of 1, UK), 372, and upward# of 
ig vessel*, with a diaplacetnenfc of 383,456. tot#. 
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jp$g: / 

bought abruptly face to ^witfe one M 

wr^t“ to 

'lW?** h ?p es ’ old- world coSesv'iiii 
S^! ldien ’ 8leep f temRleS ’ Iei8ur ^ri®t^ffid 

fSf the poised IngredjeaCf 

7 1 , ’ orthodox Japan. Anaida 

darftand clang df iroh upon steel, the naM ■ 
raaelunery, and the hiss of steam, all thUSP 
™ mn S equipment lor the forging of endue / 
d^gned for the destruction of Lnan 11^7 

hi” f rf lt 'i." 8 ’ *“■* — * wt 

hours day! I,. the early nbetle. the iwjll.i 
a a m-o came into existence, the offspring <•? 
.‘he war w,tl, 01, in* to-day they pt L^k 
•mployment for 30,000 .n,„, and an, Ipabl,/ 
uilding battleships the eqpals of any now 

del T-Tt* an ' 1 HW&0 1 ' 

^h. The Pr "* «ve^thi»/-oo nn Jte^ - 
with the coastnwtjon of battlodup,, fhm ,l v , t 
to a 12-iach gun. , •/. jt 

. .’ P rt°f, *, ^ , **» : I»te war, nothing bm^er>/ai 

thml-^lpruiBer 0 f 3000 or 40 q 0 ta m ^^ 

- R ^%-:'h^.-the war gave 'great g 
m-ese ^val construction, and. in# 

U:g0 ^4.7 


%y 



iSfifflU ™ , t'i 

[1*1- ivy,, 

frvjaxa ddwn, Jf^-dai I saw 
i , m jAful 

\ P| 1 




>,h 


(31*. ;*^> 

^ wjJW^ 13,7^ tons, -biim -way;'<j^P i&j hot. 
sistepy^ip, . the Roma, ' though a^^iite' ■■' bo-' 
f(||r advanced. But Japanese ambitiohh&s pot,. 
; jBtopped here. Two vast battleships, the Scut- 
' %K &uma and the Ahi, ire now under construction 
at " Yokosuka and Kur<5 . respectively. Not even 
the Dreadnought, the latest pet of the British 
navy, will boast superiority to these monster 
ipigmes ' of war. With a displacement of 19,000 
tons, a speed of 19 knots, and an offensive arma- 
ment of four 12 -inch and twelve 10*inch guns,- 
they will meet with but few'equals upon the sea. 1 


:r»' 


1 The enormous increase of the Japanese fleet ' during the ye*M$ ; 
,1 immediately following the late war wuh not, perhaps generally < 

/ dated in England. The following is a list of the larger 

\ctually under construction in Japanese yards at the time of mj* 
\iit in 1900 * 



The AH . 
The SttUuma. 

; , i " The Kurmna 
' .djflfhe Tsukuba 
Ikoma 

. r '‘%i IbuU . 


r^3'od<i 


i ■ flurst-cLSfsi battleshipw 


first-class armoured cruiser# 




small cruisers 


Tons. 

10,0$! 

14.000 

10.750 

13.750 

13.000 

2,500 


f /‘ > In ad#on t0 the above, the Kathima (16,430 tons) and the Raton 
; l^di&rxired recently from England, and the following 

'm *** were being made ready for ana : Q battle- 

tPRups, 4 cmW, i coast* defence ship*, 3 destroys^ and 3 gunboats* 
4 ncnft&se ill tonnage represented b^^he;itbove vessels 

‘1 of !$•& tjie Japanese fleet ootigiiM^ *10 • of. 

% a- dwpMcewent of approximately 

. 1 v*' ’ 
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And while impoverished, he&vi 
"Japan is adomg ships ttflier. navy 
to her army, Jhe plfiusihle p^ndiia^bo mb 
the affairs of rich, luxurious, affluent 
preach pious k htitudes fioduthe Treasury front ^ 
"bmdh e| tin K *11/ of perpetual and 4 universal 
peace, and, childish^ hippy m theii belief in the 
immediate advent* of the millennium, baiteu "to 
cut down the muhiucaiLs le^uisite for imperial 
defence 11 / 

Nof ftn from Mu- run]} eorsdiuoted Jjp&nese 
ships lay an ei nubile KxSsmu hatih diip, fire > v | 

§ novv tl » httt ) i no longer the grimy * ^ ' 
ed \n< i Is (hi had («>cuped annihilation v ■ 
b) mi on lei and had been oscoile. by 
Japanese om c us hum die luy hell of Tsu* 
slama to Mi /am, bai a turn md useful uldition 
to the na\y * f* Japan Tin 1 > 4 net played b the 
Orel ih the p^Monafe dunm of the Sm of Jafuya 
has been pan tod Vi lurid coi*nn by eyevutf * 
v losses of tin scene 1 souk which pu trays in 
idl its ghastly houm 1 1 0 mdeous icality of 
zwfttetu war A thud of the crew la} dead or 
wo&fded, the cries of the outdated 4 and 1 
dyit^f rose shrill aoo\ e ilu storm of $hofc Jmd! 

* Th^fn of coarse wntfcui on the ttbandhmftent ai lb# C&wtjQp' 
Prqp*$m J hy the late H r If ( amph l flann|rman , » 
a fak##woiqy which h^Aawlted m m %eaditw 
X l 4DC^P^'ln 1910^ «fc|j i pioipect < f even greater 

.jaMUr***? if 

? 









SAflt: 


p'-ifeemble ordeal, a) 



J*’ yyt te!L 

fapman s ne^6^- brokfe J^n .beneath 
ic and oemoralisation 


supreme, Down into this frenzy* of 
huma&> suffering and despair came the callous 
^ order from the conning-tower, “ Dispose of the 
wounded,” The order, was ruthlessly obeyed, 
“The work was carried out principally by petty 
officers, and no m wcy was slmwrr. Men were 
picked up and cast into the s&a Hite so much 
useless ballast. . . . * The scenes that preceded the 
capture of the battleship were indescribable, the 
, sea being doited with wounded men struggling 
to keep afloat." 1 

Away in the country is the- Japan of 
imagination once more. The roar of new Japan 
is far -infinitely far-away. Emerald hills and 
bubbling streams, distant outlines melting away 
imperceptibly in soft blue haze; sturdy peasant 
y wigyen, knee-deep in mud and water, working 
t deSp»rately to get the rice-field planted in time 
^ fc# be coaxed to maturity by the burning summer 
7- sun^itiny temples and altars to Natures gods— 
aH are here just as they appear in the fascinating 
*&ud sympathetic writings of Lafoadio Hearne. 
The sojourner in the East scents a femiliar 
atmospherd and adapts himself instinctively to, 
^ his environments. He shakes off the retrain- 

\ ' 5 

a description of the mval battle of tbfi 8ea ; bt Japan, 
by thf Eiabo Shuppan Shu. , 

' ' ■ * ff ’ , ' * f yijy 
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W IN JAPAN, 

i* V; 
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mg thmgs ©posed ci 1 

with something of relief, and tr wek cnee m6re 
after Ih^ fashion of the, immemorial Bjast, witjji 
his gtaff lo his hand and his loins girded, 

Shod With t -be si raw sandals of the country — 
purchased at the rate of Uvo pairs a penny— I 
started me summers morning on a trip into old 
Japan. We pegged along, my Japanese hench- 
man and J »*- a worthy of the old school, with 
a name signifying In the English tongue “ Little 
Mountain/'- and towards ever, lug halted ‘at a 
straggling Tillage and put up in accordance with 
custom at; lie* village inn. Wo had followed 
the course of a brawling riv< * whose banks were 
lined will, precipitous mountains clad warmly 
with denar forest and piled in tangled ‘masses 
in all directions. At imeivals along the road 
stood the inevitable dntjf-f ,or tea-house, per 
on some overhanging rock, seductively ea 
to the wayfarer to me a while in the slmda 
of its hospitable roof. In common with, other 
frequenters of the road we accepted the vllfehme 
invitation, drank immoderately of the pale, 
astlfegent tea of the country,— for the summer 
eun beat pitilessly down on the valley bottoms, — 
and then tramped on again pptiUthe next vhaya 
hove into view tojp^k mothdi stage h^e 

day^journcy. 'Thus for many days. , ** 

i m of Japan, unlike the, serai of We 


.V, 







AN EAST 


opQ^traa Asia, is supeMSfly clean, %nfl‘;feupplS^ ;i 
; -alf the necessaries and, in a Modified foip^ somfe 
of the luiuries of life. Quilts,, "which &iodg©r 
*• spreads on the straw- matted .floor, ari^rofiflexl 
for Ifcim to sleep on ; food —edible if unsatisfying — ' /1 : 
is served him in tiny bowls, with choppeks sup**,^:; 
plied; and a boiling-hot hath, common to. all and 
sundry, welcomes him at the end of, his day's 
march. The, contrasts between the Far and Near 


blast are, ind^d, in many respects,^ strongly 
marked. Here is a land that is kissed, no 
scourged, by the sun. Abundant water and a 
humid atmosphere have clothed the country in a 
mantle of tropical luxuriance and created in tin; 
Eastern sent* a world of fragrant flowers imS riot- 
ous vegetalmn. the very antithesis of the patched 
and sun scorched deserts of Western Asia. In 


r d* ^ Japan the gentle and kindly nature of the* people 
* t titles to the peaceful influence of Buddhism ; 
In Turkey, Persia, or Arabia the stem and 
haughty demeanour of the inhabitants tears 
witness to the fierce fanaticism inspired by the 
militant meed of Mohammed. The humble, wbr* 


, - ' shipper at the shrine of his ancestors, the aesthetic 
acolyte chanting with monotonous iteration the 
■ meai^ingleBS Namf Amida jRutsu of the Bf^hist 
^ , litany, have little in commop with the -'p^rvid 
\ 4 jostle of Islam 'r the intricate and .ing^ious 
y'«ihiteioture of the. one <56jftk^b‘‘:«ifl^dly 










' Yev "despite 

setting, there is an^^fle peoples' of ' - A4»» : ;1^|I|> 
Samarkand to Colbmho arid^m Tokioto 
a certai&ajffinity of ifeught, certain kibdred cJflfcr-' 3 
acteristics, • observing which the stranger from// 
across' the seas may say, “This is the East." The^ 
unabashed indecency of the bazaars of Wester l*?v 
mid Oentral Asia finds its counterpart p/the'lSrahKjy- 
die regard' for convention displayed in,«he country 
districts of Japan, where life and social intercourse 
proceed innocently, if immodestly according to 
Western canons, upon the assumption that, though ;/ 
the serpent teniptod, the woman did not eat of the/; ; 
fruit of the tree of knowledge in the Garden of 
Eden. The woman gives suck to her child in the • 
street, the village maid takes her bath in com- 
pany with the village bodge, and these things 
present no cause for offence, because in the eyes '•■■■ 
of the people there is no offence in them, Again,, 
if the traveller in Persia or Turkestan is’ brought ;f; 
into perpetual contact wif,h an unyielding and : 
irri fating resistance to hurry, the wanderer in Far- 
Eastern lands becomes early conscious of the fact ■'/ 


that he is moving in a world where thought and »■; 
action are characterised chiefly by a profound and . 
imperturbable deliberation. '* Finally,’ i- East aud/;* 
West Asia alike vie with one another in;pt»clai^^ 





Atoong the -peoples, of ■ alone (^^I'-the ' 

/A^actity of truth or recc^itlon. , 

Of this fa omogenfeoga^fc^' atmosphere , I bay© 
invariably been conscious wHlti travelling in East- 
ern lands j End it “was, perhaps, because a toler- 
ably. extended acquaintance with the, mVb and 
PlplhefS of many Asian countries had taught me 
'^fetj^pt it without question or reserve that car- 
< takgtsym ptom s of innovation struck forcibly upon 
my ujpgination as I travelled through* the country 
districts of Japan. Schools presented a conspicu- 
ous feature in every corner of the country-— not 
the schools dear to the bigoted literati of China 
or the intolerant mullahs of Islam, bill modern, » 
up-to-date, twentieth-century schools, where the 
knowledge and learning of the West is fast being 
imparted to the children of the East. I remember 
one day meeting a number of small boys returning 
from a village school in a district far removed from 
the influence of railways and big*cities. " On my 


approaching them they drew' up to attention with 
■ military precision and bowed ceremoniously to me 
as I passed, v I was somewhat puzzled to find a 
reason for fchi«.vspontaneous ^display, iUnd'subi^- 
quently learned that the cause tyas tft be foupdfu 
* the cut of my clothes. I. was dressed; after. 
limanner of the West,- and was there^e' »u 

mM' ,* •. ■ '/;* . -V ■ - :* 



'«?• . 'THE OUT AND THE' apw fiSf JAPAJT. 

rf reipect. Yo«$||jj 
ire the most^eusr 
cause the clay has 
is artistic and char; 
he sacrificed at the 
Europeanisation is 







ij’i ;1 Because , the 
e jpeople ia the work! ; be- " 
when uduob that 
ic of real Japan must ; 
of progress ; , because :>#l ^ 
if* fetich of the day ; arid ’be- ' 4 
cause European clothes a? e the hall-jliark of\ polish 
ami modernity in the gentlemen of new Japaj 
. Nor is it only.th* boy$ who attend the s<?| 
in this year of grime 1907 ; for the sob <4 
magenta h’ihawa. with satchel and books in hand, >. 
walking blithely to the nearest academj%is the 
tide rather than the except io n of to-day— and a 
vastly significant one in an Eastern country, 
And if we turn to statistics regarding education, 6 
we find that they more than confirm the deduc- 
tions of casual observation. Thus in 1 89$; ' 85 06 
per cent of the boys and 99*04 per cent of the 
girls of school age wore attending school — figures 
which had increased five years h ter to 96*59 and 
89 '8 8 respectively. During the school year 19034 ; 

£4,500,090 were spent on public education; and 
5,976,124, or 93 '29 p< r cent of the children, boys 
a,nd girls combined, of school ago were, recorded us w'. 
receiving elementary instruction. 3 

1 The vi Xi mates of expenditure by the Dcjartinent of Education 
for the year 1909*10 aunmuted to In 1907-8 98*53 

pr-r cent of the bc/w of school a ww ami 9014 of the girt*, were ‘ 
H^etorned as attend Lug school, the percentage of. both sexen attending b 
'\nng97»ae.' . . ' 4 4 V* 
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^ceS'nfodem Wu8<«^|uireoje# v Already 
thousands ..of ';^omaa'’|pi;'#ildi»^ /«*e toiiin r . 
twaari|J^:in'''' factory and workshop^, ^tepding; ", 
Tpecb ^iogtU y to the great iteain^riveh *spix^l^fl 
ypdv/ib^s which are slowly , hut inexora^y : 

| the life out ‘of the old,i; family hand- 
^fefoiftes on which were made the exquisite 
^ fabrics embodying the artistic loul of Japan. 
Un|u^ded and uncared-for by a kindly fegis* ■ 
lafcioi$r their , lot can scarcely be considered^ $h : '\ 
enviable one. No Factory Acts grace the ^aj^s 
of tire statute-book of Japan. “We havej: ; «|^ 
duty* ifiluin before us,” say the maiidfacturerg; 
“to establish- our commodities firmly upogthe 
world’s markets. Let us get our hold of them 
before we are tied and handicapped by Govern- 
. ment interference." Such was the fervent prayer 
which I heard breathed by more than one manu- 
facturer— a prayer which would appear to have 
h- 1 every c haqjse of being granted, since only so lately 
v, aS August |ast (1906) the Japanese Government 
;|'d''Wfhsed anj; invitation to send® daleg^tOO to 'any; 
; i^ternatiohai5i|i^ference at Bferne, held;, with s|:' 
'■i' ( ''yieW‘ to prohibiting night >work\by w^nen^ ;; dii^ 
; ’*/A4»a;.;gro^^^iwt' the state of ^he 

not admit of su«d»;j.i^t»r^)n<^| 





.1 1 1 ,,/< , '-, • -V.- yy , ■ ■! 

; ' True, ther womenana, ft 

■ their, "wor^; as ;.^e casual visitor 

fro . mtonfy th0.>^lisl& 

■ matioid "'l^ing, vanC -as 4ai’ 

Japan, s# can smiiein the teeth of death, S 

. user. 1 v 'does.” One must know soraefc" 
tfr- • ‘oeRibilities of the Japanese smile 
t * appraise it at its true value. “ At 
only jfcarms, and it is only at a, later* day 
one nas observed the same smile under. extra i 
ordinary circumskmcSs — in moments o 
shame, and disappointment — that one 
suspicious of it.” 1 Some day the workers pj 
.Japan will rise, and will demand for themselves" 
the same -rights and privileges already fielded 
to their follow- workers in the West — hut the 
day is not yet. Before that time comes. Japan 
will have dispelled once for all the illusion that 
she is a trifler in toy lanterns and paper fans, 
and will have vindicated- her claim to -be re- 
garded as one of the manufacturing nations of 
the world. , f 1 ' ; 

In the above brief pages 1 have endeavoured :r* 
to put on paper some of the impr^iops which. £. 
1 formed during four months of j^fisistent travel 
and inquiry in the Mikado’s einpira No one *1? 
coult| emerge from such an experience wit^ouix't 

'!'■ 'LaJEcadioHeam*. 
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bastion • . v , 

dee|3y impressed with a sense of the 
^^pinbitione .of the people, or of the in- 
awrae" determination of those Hi high pjbfcces to 
, do everything in their power ^o assist them in 
bringing such, ambitions to friction. Forced in 
th# teeth of their own determined and strenuous 
opposition to open their doors to the world and 
to enter Info the comity of Western nations, 
'|they came to a momentous decision, and having 
Jocided, picked up the gauntlet which had been 
thrown down with a rapidity that astonished the 
,and # plunged headlong, and with an alto- 
unlooked-for success, into* t^r* arena of 
international livahy and compotitiort. That they 
regard their victories in battle, merely as a 
an end, and not as an end in them 
selves, must bo evident to any one who has had 
the opportunity of making even a superficial 
study of the people, .Nothing is more galling 
to the vanity of the educated Japanese than to 
.find themselves the object of erroneous beliefs 
upon this point.' “On what grounds/’ asked 
Baron Shibusawu bitterly, “did I meet with so 
warm a reception at the hands of the prominent 
mCn of th^; world V And be himself supplies 
the unpalath% reply: “The President <of ’the 
: United btatea praised Japan because of her mili- 
; tary prowess and fine arts. Are not German*, 
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'satne ground ?'• 

^teoe^^dj abroad is based • 

itpioitJ^ must confess that that. - 

1 deathblow to our hopes .” 1 


end, indeed, which the J apanese 
steadfastly ip view is a far higher one ,t^an‘^ 
mere proficiency in arms, and does not stop; 
short fpf f|^%icid, diplomatic, commercial, jnduijf’ 
trial, and colonial equality with the first Powers rh 
of the Western world. That- they havj^;|earned ■ 
all that the West can teach them in thd^aduOt , • 
of modern war few will be found to deny, hut » 
that they are capable of rising to the same * 
heights in the war of commerce has .yet to he 
revealed. It may well he doubted whether, as 
a race, they have the same aptitude for bearing . 
aloft the flag of trade as they have for wielding t 
the sword of war. Just as in China the military 
profession was despised and looked down upon 
by the people, — with what dire results the battle- 
fields of 1894 soon showed,— so in feudal Japan \ 
the merchant classes were rated among the' : 
lowest in the community. It is, true t^at many * 
of'thfe best men in Japan ape ‘ ‘now entering or 
have already entered the <»inaae«a4;B8ta.; * 

^ ‘Jupaaby the JapaDw,' ■ 

. ■ ' ‘‘t ■ : . ’ ' . NfjfcrV' 
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■ it b #q?iaUy tru;e that the con 
fdrthvast numbers of amalfc# 

M ' ' k '1* f ' \ , ' , ' , 

only too clearly the status, of 
restoration days, and whose 

• ■ markets is feet pinning to , 'th^"#^iry’ift-ti^eiM 
' ; ^e'^tlft.-of the pedlars of the .E&i ■ . ‘Ifcv/'' 

/ Pedlary in Itself inay be an .^honourable trffie, 
but pedlary fraught with petty fraud, .and Sup- 
ported by devices which debauqlj, the commercial 
morality of the West, brings little bjat '^loquy 
upon the country's fair name and fame, and pro- 
vides, an only too eagerly grasped -at cause for 
the enemy to blaspheme. “The harrier of a low 
morality,” to make use of the words of Baron 
Shibueawa once more, “is by far stronger than 

* that of had laws”; and I hold that be is the 
better friend of Japan who makes full and 
candid confession of .such shortcomings as are 
thyist within the radius of his view, than the 
plausible advocate who, by ignoring or denying 
all faults, encourages the nefarious in their 
ways, and disseminates false impressions which 
the cold and. vim partial evidence of fact is un- 
'able to* sustain. When those who are respon- 

* Bible for,, the course and direction of Japanese 
progress succeed in inculcating in all classes of 

1 :yhe community a due sense of the immense Value 

* of |a»! un^i^eachable honesty in jevery brupch of 
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CHAPTER XVI. ' 

- JAPAN AFTER THENAR. 

. .The quiet of early morning was, broken by the 
heavy booming of big guns rolling* sonorously 
through the air, and awakening responsive 
- echoes in remote corners of tiro/ city on Aprl 
30, 1906, ft welcome indication to the vast coaj 
Course of people gathered in the capital that 
day had dawned fair, and that nothing stood 
in .the way, therefore; of the successful carrying 
out of the prearranged programme. Little need 
was there, indeed, of the thunder of -guns to 
herald forth the news, for the sun shone glori- 
ously from a cloudless sky, and from early dawn 
expectant crowds of '’men and women streamed 
joyously westward to the' Aoyaifta pferade-ground, 
where were drawn up from an '‘ejarly hour .the 
pick of the victorious Manchurian armies. JTp- 
wards of 31,000 men, fresh from the triumphs of 
3 ‘the Yalu, Port Arthur, Mukden, and Liajfe-Yang, * 
jdood * massed In serried ranks — an epitome of 
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® a people boma to tig* 
nf , upon a flood- tide w 


'■* of ^ectafcoiB^/banked ini 

daftgge crowds^df|^^^j3Ma # of the dusty expanse, 
'^wffited ^patiently-^ll^ arrival of the Emperor.^ 
A^emirable anticipation of things to be bridged?? 
over a prolonged period of delay, and when at; 

^ length, , to the $ trains of martial music, a com-' 
pany landers clattered noisily on to, the 

ground heralding the arrival of the royal pro? 
cession* the whole* vast assemblage swayed 
forward as one -man in profound* obeisance to 
the heami-d d&fefoded ruler of Japan. 1 , , 

• • A large force of men answering with machine- a 
like precision to a single word of command m 
always mi impressive sight; here, as column 
after column of khaki- clad warriors passed in 


fsover-endiog procession, each headed by a man 
bearing a name of world -wide fame ™ Oyama^ . 
Nogi, Kuroki, Oku, and many more — the chords, h 
of memory were strangely* stirred. To the^’ ; 
spectator from the West, accustomed to the 
variegated brilliance of a full-dress military* 
parade, the absence of a!) cologpr provided % 
noticeable feature,— infantry, cavalry, 
being garbed alike in identical li^iforins of sombre , 
khaki, A single figure in scarlst, conspicuous|K 
amid the general monoclmomeg j^one gave ool<^^ 





; v |o the scene the Br 
solitary rapreseritative of Eu$ 
array. His presence fhere, J 
generals pf ■ Japan, 

things,— of the it 

alliance the island em 
of the strange moves, too, which destiny iitdulgas 


in, In the great game which finds a. stage on 
"Vne chess-board of the world. # 

It may, indeed, he claimed that *th#Stehi r i ver- 
sion of the people of Japan from the unyielding* 


conservatism of centuries t<y the advanced liberal- 
ism of the .present day projU^s one of the 
most remarkable phenomena recorded In 

„ the pages of world history* iS$© sudden and 
dramatic v</Ue-face of the headers of the restora- 
tion from an unbending policy o if rigid exclusion 
to att advocacy of Western intercourse and 
Western ways threw open the flood-gates to 
an eddying' vortex of innovation and reform, 

. and relegated the old order irrevocably to the 
dusty limbo of the past. With an energy as 
impetuous as it had , been long delayed, the 
, venerable garments of a supreme antiquity were 
V* thrust violently aside, and from the seclusion 
§: of unnumbered centuries emerged a new and 
wholly unknown power — an Eastern nation 
U clothed in the culture and the armour of- the 
In the twinkling of an eye a npvel figure 
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poei*io#Hvhich Japan^fias carved 
In the parliament of man. War,, in 
j^Ifcrgely in the p§ges of her modern bistoury; TKe 
unhappy juxtaposition of conflicting interests, v, ; 
the ever-increasing friction between 
West, and ' the growing aggression and ambitions' 
4 rival Powe ^p lpt blazing the 
human passioj^ftSSfl lit up the passage .froth 
nineteenth toftim twentieth centur||i.w4|fr 
devouring fires of war. . For years a' suecesst u , 
of plots and counterplots, of intrigue and 
resounding clash of arms, have marred tb<S int4fi 
course between Russia, China, and Japan, 
eiaentally causing rude interruption to ti 
and passionless course of Korean prog|aaB 
was a touch of grim humour in the?fatd' w 
decreed that in return that small ail 
cant country should launch her Wa 
hour upon the humiliating tragedsf cif 
Japan conflagration, and i should jortb g^H F; 
curtain also upon the ; 
ate drama , ^herein • wfrfr 
astonuAed.world the 'jft' 


mi 








tm 


^downfall 


AN .EAST BEK MIS' 


iussian impel’ 



t East, Asia, 

' With her superlative 4 duplicit 

mil l)ci’ unalterable predilection Ibr^itrfa 

tr be equally counted ^ imipl^^ft’ably 

tangles of the J| 



political skein, 

and" to naider iniini (.ely^^jpo^psfs tlfe duties and 
respond bilitios devolving «bpon the 1 shoulders of 


t > y suzerain Power . 1 „ 

With her triumphant emergence from so 
siren o ns a period of probation, it might justly 
he argued that Japan had cut her way to power 
with the hit} one? ‘and the 1 sword. She had in* 
deed achieved much more to he found 

within the (bm corners of ® jbiUen treaty. 
When she pricked the haq||j^pe|>iitiifiorj of 
Chinese miliinry precocity, she excited the in- 
teresiiod curiosity of the West ; when she flung 
the torn and crumpled fabric of* Russian imperial 
ambition upon the war- stained j boards of the 
Manchurian wia;;*-., she demanded and received 
the reaped and the recognition of the world lor 
her claims to rank 1 thenceforth as the first .Power 
in Asia. 


Nevertheless a would be a grave mistake to 
jj 1 ’ Suppose that the ambitions of Japan 'have found 
i their consummation in the capture of Pori 


the blood-stained battlefields < >f 
She is advancing with 


\ Arthur, or 
^JMtikdea or 

J^jWb rClr Power ’became impOBHibte, and cumplete 

y wits ^ctatmed on August 2d, l&K). 


on 

’Liao- Yang. 

4 * 
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JAPA» _ 

a 1 ; fot|d , deiierna^^6« ( '/' 1 ^ 
still stands far off on '$$: ■■ ! paiai>n 
MUi$j|y ■ aBcendan^ tnay pave the ' way ; ■ 
miiitarymscendi 
^ Polit; 



in view, 
prestige, nonane: 



* ; 


kj tio means’ tW sole* 

|er, supported by 1 
industrial sun 

in East Asia, a domindpt voice in the destinies 
, j of the Eastern world — such are the objects 
wards the • attainment of which the will an& 
‘-'Energy of the nation are being turned, It. is in , 
Ah-.- factory and the workshop, as much as dn ■ 
"ho arsenal and th^ “dockyard, that the key to ! 

lie iiiture JwJLfcjw found— amid > the roar of A 
machinery an^j^^liiss of steam, and the un- * 
ceasing whirr ^^^rasii of the spindle and the 

Fdr the successful achievement of such a pro- 
gramme, peace is an essential condition, Better 
(lam most melt the courageous statesmen who 
were responsible for signing the treaty of Ports 
- mouth ku#w Jbiis to be so, and, gating /^f^dilyA^i 
into the future, they did not hesitate tbAfaoO!^ff 
the storm of public indignation w Inch lihey knew ’ 
their aetkin must Jprovoke. The wor'l^;appiaud^" j^ > 
and the*f>eople stormed. A miHttugjf. OScO^«liO'*| 
more guard of honour, ,groa||* ' &t|<| ‘ 
of the populace, and rows of white .flags^^p 3 ^’' 
of bunting along his route, constitu k j i the 
coming, of the 4 envoy of Japan, w mffi^T he , 

^djjoaob foufad 


of the mi^ 


il'b 







' . pftradir^gv^|||)re th^^opoW’W*® gory Tep^wka- 
tations of the detruncated head of the President 
..of the United States, as. th$ promoter of the 
j^^ferpnce which had means Sf dis- 

■. 'appointing them of tbeir'^HH^ Misled the 
tone of the native Presij, wjijpjph’ad foreshadowed . 
a large indemnity,* public Feeling for a time ran 
high, until with the publication of tro terms of 
the newly contracted alliance wi|h Cireat Britain, 
soberer counsels prevailed, and the nation 1 " re- 
sumed once more its appointed path of progress. 

There is much that is of supreme interest and 
importance to Englishmen bjjfcfoe found in Japan 
at the present day. Not %h^f Japan of foncy 
depicted in a voluminous literature as a land 
of temples and tea - houses, a sort of quaint 
earthly paradise existing solely for the, benefit 1 
of the flotsam and jetsam of the restless West, 
where the twang of the samisen fills the air, 
and the alluring charms of the laughter- loving, 
almond - eyed geisha reign supreme, and where 
the cares :• and responsibilities and conventions 
of tho prosy West may for a space he eon- 
, ■ veniently Jaid aside ; but the Japan which has 
■: of recent years excited the attention of more 
sober pens, the Japan whose pulse * beats. ■ 


j quickest in the busy thoroughfares of industrial 
yriieewtres and amid the bustling activity of great 
^'ipawal' and|%ailitary stations. > The temples of 
MjSWw wSglfo tea-houses of. -lovely 



|b0 ^al‘pits 5 * 

appreciated the real spirit of 
Pkes^'' : '.tl»in^' f ' , .fi« 1 d; ao place . in ijp», re66g«i 
Pogrtunme of tourist travels, ,yrl«Clh ,&codd»tp:|| 
Jprthe existence of an unfortunate scepticuffiyj 


$s to ( the *indiia trial* and colamordal : 
alities'of Jap«|v vj r ’ ' . 

Yet hie^ytf^i show no parallel td^thdl* 
achievements -df ^er people in 
ip 'recent *years. It is no small thipjjjjj 1 tliftt, i»; ■ 
a idecade and a half she should ha^p ^|tt up 
a." ‘foreign trade from a . ipodest tow ; ,'-;prH"'^!*^i 
th*$; ^14,000,000 in 1890 to * 
ilMpfif* ■ total, that is to say, for 
of ^8 S DOO,000 equal to the forest 
Chma with a .population at 
as great. 1 In a space of ^hirty*fi1is/;y«^> 

.has - constructed 5000 miles of railway;- 
df her undertakings in this direction ip 
dhuria * and Korea ; and in 


ooeition of a vast, existing 
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„• development about to- ;be further facto* 

, Viy a recent revision of her tariff lat| 

but ter manufacturers are daring to compej 
;*!2-and compete successfully — with the mai^j 
'■y facturers of Europe in the . adjacent markets J 
China and Korea. At Kure and Yokosul 
*■ battleships of 19,000 tons and 'a speed of ll 
knots, equalled only in all prafeabib'tjr by ships 
of the British Dreadnought tJ^4^J%; ; at the 
, present moment in course of copst^wtihn, while 
private dockyards are .finding »s new. source of 
profit in the supply of torpedo - boats^ for. an 
embryo navy for Peking. 

An atmosphere of feverish activity pervades the 

• mills of Tokyo and Nagoya, Hiogo; Yokkaichy and 
f Osaka, where day and night alike ffiay be, h^ard 

the ceaseless roar w and hum of wheels gyrating 
noisily in. perpetual potion. Th’fe half- million 
‘ .spindles which ten years ago were described as 

• “ challenging the command of the Far!.. Eastern 
market” are represented to-day..by treble that 
number with a capital of close upon .£4,000,000, 

* and a. hk%parly output of 184| million pounds 
there if Jn Osaka a tcot^^>inning ' 
output of yam iu 1908 was 088,000 lb. 





japan after the 
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company paying diviUajnrabf forty '"pasty" 
During the ja^'yoar -(1 ylpP^the a*ort i 
alone shows an increase ip 4% 
ports over 1904 amounting ' to £5,375,040, < 
which amount £3,419,000 stand for an 
importation of raw cotton and machinery, 
s# profits, indeed, made by the sphming : ^P& 
in 11*05, owing to the low price of Indian 
American cotton at the beginning of . the ' 
and to I he farther fact that they, had ’ 
^revionsly sold their production as far ahead as 
May and ,lum\ placed them on a firm footing, 
and induced sucMdimnors aw wove able to resist ; 
the graipWg Jxhmrun is of avaricious shareholders 
for colossal ^aivuh'nds to still further increase 
their plant* h\ dpny of the large, spinning 
mills English ngy -nuory, hearing dales as recent 
as the last flu on a four years, is to he seen, 
and inquiries at various mills elicit the in forma* 
Ifon that the spit tales of the rormtrv me Seeing 
increased by many thousands at ■ the present 
timed With cheap labour, m unrivalled geo* 
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* It it c»tiujat<*<l that i*ofoi i* bug there in operation in the** 

country nppimimaniy ^,'*0'),oae%pi,ullos. Th^ th« number* of 
spindle* pownwd by a country h t .-1 uooe»aajP0y % safe imh .dion 
of bi»e importance of the mil unify in clearly shewn by figure#* -eon* 
fcjurosd in tin Report of the International ihugt&M of Cotton Mann* ' 
factum* for 1910, which ahow that during that year th» oonmmp» 
iion of raw cotton hx Urea t JiriOun with 53$37,4fe spindles jwa# i 
3,053,546 bj^aml k Japan with only 1,94S$)0 upmdfm 1.241,006,, . , 

> ojWHKEk*. ‘ . 1 jV;' 
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an xl 

rr; r . vae J fiC #^s ( %:;U#KSng 
,. ; , ffaoh • : &re im(l6%considemtion ; ait^tSbe 
the .'manufacturers ' of Japas^aa 
advantages on their side the 
^^^pl^uggle - for supremacy 'm#y Easjlrn 
yjaarfeef®, aM "the increased value %f^0ie export 
of hotton pirn from £2,900,000 . in 1904 " 

f»3, 390,000 in 1905, in spite of the drain up 
the resources of the country owing %> the pit 
longation ? of an exhausting war, is- n^^y an 
indication qf the prospects., aljgp^y within 

r* 

It is sometimes argued that 
peculiar to the character<$»f the 
liable, as a result of national elation at success, 
to launch them upon undertakings out of all 
proportion to their means. It Jshifcrue that with ■ 
the sudden influx of capital at 'the conclusion of 
the Sino-Japan War, companies sprang up, tike 
mushrooms in the. night, paid vast dividends 
for a brief space, and then collapsed when, in 
flue course,;, it was found that the capital had 
disappeared 1 , .Demoralisation and loss of confi- 
dence inevitably , ensued ; but Jajfeun has learned 
wisdom sipce thosS: days : the feet that no 
indemnity hi; to he paid has h^KaT sectary 

' ' 'it - 1 ■ . ' , 
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, P^ Vent ■ anyM®tK^oene© 

P™?s of eight;. 

e®hfc-.df victory, too, has imdouW 1 
"give^the jpwjdxf » ' con fi<tenc©''|it^|ii0^p_ B ™ > j 
jf. stability ■ wkkj'^PPPi 

Anther®* enjoyed. Whin a 1 ^ 


jtnniio, casts his tt bread upon the*%aters,' be dow* 
■W° wifetl %. confident expectation oh&ldmg' ^ 

> , before many*' days,' and it was a 
inHcrutable.vpountenance who boj 
Kanegafugfei jpt|(in shares at 35 


of Rua 
with cor 


bjM 


hostilities, and V_ v . --. nT - ! fi 

faction later on. wfe'th^',- 1 
mounted ste'ad% to 13a! A charming yiUa W ^ 
the shores of. $e fnland Sea oflferatangibie 
testimony to t$$ perspicacity of Chinese com- 
merci&l instinct. * <$•..!,' " ; ” v- 

Xn the city of Osaka may be seen a microcosm !> 4 
of modern industrial life. Ever the pioneer 
industrial enterprise, the city has "flourished'^ 
amazingly during recent years, and twssts of^Y 

ft nAnuloiirtu * L * 1 l t . ' 1 : ; ^ 


a population which, already aggregating Upward# V f] 
of a million soqfo, is increasing 
from seventy tq^ighty thousand a year. ,jfc\# 


er content to rely upon thy ii 
' o{ , K °be . for • ' a port, her ' 
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(^[•^/^petta, a siaii: . 
rwiBrof^vw- Witb a thorough 4IN 1 °f Iff,,. 

■itemlp**** *v •“***, ^7X1 

.generating a force of 45,000 
witl the waters of an upland lake. % 

, cd WM a^» 6 ponBd« for » production of-,' 
Seeding 0,000.000 a : year, and spm‘ *. 

ning.milb, ^aving-ctabliobmente, ink***, 

• sugar - refineries, cement - woiks, 

' brush - factories* an# match- 


•?'" Ittwa * wori 

rf!» ’ * )«? ‘ , v 

; ehemical - 
factories 
begrime# 


' to array he, 

bemfimea earu of the manufad^_^-„ _,,, 
the West, and to impart ^ hw ^dfongh ares 
an appearance of immense actragtj. ‘ • 

What Osaka does to-day %hole posse * 
admiring and aspiring followers %ay be count* 

, «pon to do to-morrow a nd surprising results have 
| ’.accrued. Bristles are imported -from Chum and 
Europe, bone from England and Chicago, teak and 
ebony from the Dutch East Indies, freight and 
import duties are paid., the raw materials made up 
• into tooth brushes, nail brushes, and hair brushes, 
■- at tbe rate pf many thousands a-day, freigbt on 
; s tbe finished article paid back to Europe, and 

^W*tX*«* undersold in the . London P»krket 1 

^;TW„yww«. a «° Ja P* n wa *’* ;>*ge , im^rter ot 
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goodarising out of AinericaJn <^,/4j|| 
observed that the importation jwi 
, had reachedu value of £2,000; 

Iris subscribed with a view, 

■ industry in Japan. The 
already exported in email quax 
• be stimulated by the formation 
Japanese company wftli a (&*■ 

I«|he-^ph* ( of* Formosa js'f 

'Ff 08 ^ 0 *^ - „ — 

Ja|MC^e^ei^^oid , and fe> little inteinSst is befog!;! 
evoked by t^rerectioivof an Armstrong expf pSiv eg 
factory in «Rj|j|fti. Within a stone’s- throw of the 
gorgeous tempes of Nikko, the prosaic sheds and 
chimneys of a flax-spinning mill stand boldly 
New Japan, and when you enter a protect ,at? « 
•crude invasion of sacred ground, yqjjjj are mat, y| 
a shrug of the shoulders and the inconfcestab.v- 
reply that the fell of ws£er supplies 
'many hundreds of horse-power, and 

linen was formerly nnmlioaul i il-lA.Wdt 


linen was formerly purchased ex 
abased, it® manufacture now gives 

>& at home, ,,1,; 


many hundreds of p 
Should you still be see_ 

nation's ^irat^ts, all ' ling 
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dfepeiied by a 

, ai interest and solicitude t^pCrds eor 
development assumed by the powers the ^ 
Bounties and subsidies are the order of the 
day. State funds are allocated for the' experi- 
t«l production^ oott<?n in Jjjiorea. “ If Korea 
| nltu«|tfy^yfey y this cotton,” "recently', dd- 
ared tH elB^^^^ pf Finance, rt a very radical 
change 
Japan J’ 




led in the cotton industry of • 
.are granted to shipbuilders 
and subsidies , bj ^hipping complies, and the - 


fcy. 



nation’s shipping grows apace, 
railways proye* unsatisfactory and- 
and rightly or wrongly the Gove 

and acquires the country’s Coe 

A ’’ i 4i .nki * 

itself. The holders of railway stHUS^may raise 
objections and ministers may resig^F $>ut the will 
of the Government prevails. Where private 
enterprise^, fajls the Government itself steps in. 

’ v “ arter millions sterling have already 
p in a heroic endeavour ko plant 
stry upon an uncongenial soil, in ; 
pursuance of \%ieh an. .array of coke ovens, blast- 
furnaces, and OTeel plant have been erected at the 
national steel-works of |Jdamitsu, and coal and 
iron, mines have been acquired- Caustic crii^ism. 
as to expenditure leaves the will of the riding 
" powers unscathed, and further increases are made. ; 
conjunction with the Admiralty tsbe capacity ■; 



‘addilaoiial;,’':^ _ 

Bessemer furnaces are Set;A^ : v-l, ;i i ,, 

plates, steel $rd^rS, 'steesfe f ';ty^»i';^| ^ . 

bbing turned out at the present da^v^4:.I80 j i^y-):;|' 
tons of steel ifi^e estimat^o^^ 
two '"years' tim&£ *, ' V' ^ 

Coming events cast their i 

1 "in the mew tariJF law of MarcWpy f»;J^Pe^t year. ;, 
(1906) may be found an mdica^B WBP y |prot>abl& , 
fiscal policy of "the couuJSy at-th^^pratioa o|lj||e 
existing conventional iidfiffs in 191 1. Reservation 
of tire hdme'' : ^ark«i||M! protectibh.apd encoura^d^ 
ment of fcoAinc^ttrtjft,. is clearly foreshf^fed i 
— such ’ ppb tj^ ioa^ay'Avill endble Japan to stand j; 
indepetiden^r the ^p|^and to control the 
mercial desllfpes of Asia. 

In the foregoing pages §ome i( 

.of t.he present industrial and comr 
of Japan, and the possibilities of 
incidentally portrayed. If her 
bright, it must also be observe 
culties that lie athwart her path^re by^no mean* 7 


insignificant In natural weallP^he cannot dOiBE^ ; 
pare with a country like our ^<|s;^ind;abitil, Cppp^^ 
—a valuable fissjst in^vie^of $jie world- wide ^1; Vj 
increasing demand for electrical appliances— Cerej^fe# ;| 
. ..timber, marine' products, silk, and'Vt^'inay be; 1 '^^.;? 
" to comprise the mostprominent ^ ifemiS/ 


been given 

kl aMii7ff.tr' ' ' l 








• wmim lMh ’. > ' Twiwi ‘•■AaAMis, ' JwiffciLf 1 2 ’ vt . ■ 


^ ^ ;1 .. ; ; Ironexiste 

and the , expdr$ mtJlbe 

.iaduetpy;' ©f 

( cports, t^t; 6f silk Is by far. the greateat,wjpjie 
that of OQtm t ja already ihtficated, shows a 


o$ inera 
a totals 
^ 32,000 
’" '.was 'rep; 
and odttoj 
marine prod 
mats and t 


is interest 

I* 

I trade of rs 


observe that 
^ *r ' more them 
f?5, approximately £16,500,060 
the various products of' silk 
C0 P|| r ’ coaI > tea, matches, 

.ffflRfef a “ d ***** 


‘rand camphor Jome next in v c| 
Theitprice of victory, too, 

< light, and as a result dt 
with a considerable 


tobacco, paper, 
of value. : 

: %j^ho means 
she A - * saddled^ 

,, w**w ^ e t*t Japanese 

financiers, brought up iu an atmosphere of desperi 
ate financial expedients, have secured consent to 
a heroic scheme of amortisation, on account of. 

-• *^*000.000 is to bo allocated awfUftlly for 
, ■ t^W^'^hirty^ears to the service of the debt— 
an hmotmt etjual to the sum-total of her national 
revenue of tenjrears ago. With no indemnity to 
>: swell the con^pB of the national purse, as was 
,' , the case after t!..y Sino Japan war, the anxiety df 
,'; the Government to foster trade, and hhove all/t^'ri 

. an( l increase the exports of the 
i^tplligible, 

H . : , direction of national 

iiiiAh.'Ai" \ ii’i. 







ana^'^^^i;rial , : ^mpetijl' " 
(conspicuous |bsenoe -pi 
the^B(falatioh Qfjfrft internal. : 

- of the co^try. ,.jmwP > 'labour, 

; facfcurers, is. <es&&l' to suocei 
with foreign iattMry, and the mi 
their way. Despite the fact 
crossed coat of living, in recent 
? rhjpn by from 50 to I0Q i ' 
pence for a day of v 
a fair wage for womi 
many may bo 
a^eciably le 
it may h# question 


spinnic^fnifis, wfcljjj^ 
nsiderably longer for 5 
lldtheir cheap kbout' 
,er , the lil&iou ' of the.; 
manufacturers is not destined to rebound^ppntheik^f 
own heads. llfee highly coloured pictures: of the 
delights of city life, painted by the procured of 
labour foe;, the consumption of the <k>untigi||M^|b‘^ 
fade sadly under the grim reality of 
hours And diminished pay, and are apt to 
doubts in the minds of the country Jglk as .,to;-'ii^|; 
joys and advantages of factory' 
long hours arc;-,, inimical to real and $S4j|j 





gener&I severity 1 ' of existing^eo®^t!ous : ’can 
be conducive to the future weUare dfi-ti 
. Not .least among the cares ■ 


a resuli of all l*ck of s 
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MIBCELLANY. 


:oned 


peless lev! 
workman regards 
ions of contract, a state 



|nty as to 
asideratilj 


ductive of aft-Skritating un© 

Nevertheless, despite* all si 
prefers to accept, labour 

father than, ^iy drawing th^Mp^r^on of legis- 
lators t ^iyflto >delinquencies, to i^prieEj^ting 
inConveri^t'labour emancipation propaga: 
bringing the re-enactment upon the 



id 


familiar* scenes cu 


For 


i^ft. o^ the West. 

‘ lentM,* if lot of open 
'-^t-ation of rt 
drastic policis 
peace and^order 
sion by the 
atic associa- 



aaese stagwH 
from the sociali^ 

. the attitude ’of cold it 
hostili tyji* towards so 
years, foi &he promulg 
ulatiohs .l yfe e press 
‘ in l^j > '- ! ^d for the' fo? 
authority of certain social tied) 
tiohs, the newly arisen aristod’acf of wealth no 
doubt’ breathed a devout prayer thinks. 

■ If one hesitates to accept in its entirety the 
“bitter assertion of* an ardent lover of old Japan, 
that “ there Jmare beep brought into existence — 
■with no ^wgplion to restrain inhumanity* — all 
the " horrors eT factory life at its worst,” 1 ohe is 
at least forced to sdinii-'fbat, judged by European 
sta»da$|s, there is much that may well call for 


W* When one sees women unc 


i r (i , „ , v } * Hearne--* Japan ; an I 

iJthiL'-.' j^V, , «• ■{ ’■ '* ' ‘ .vH iiwb\£ 






<> 




|g.*/ ,«^g- ;^. 


! encounters 

. ’ , Y t '• 1 , „ tv ,• ' v^'v ' — r 

female 'fig^a ^jp rfeiDg ^#*w*i';’ 
*"‘‘“ and ' wjheijP!^'. ©beferveaS 
fi twelve toiling through* the 
^ a pittance of twopence, on© ip 
that sooner or latei^the quag. K, 
t . md tl *« position iji^ur WlflGj 

k solution. Some day the criWtyie' chip’* 

nil be raised . 1 

‘■C‘ ; V 

w «JwRjii/« y __ 

Atul wdtau* 

If we caredjfo; 

To drop do wit 
For all day we d. 


Through the 
Or all day we 



>e are weary, 


'/fty 


W *t were merely 
.nd sleep, . >2* 

:lr den tirin B^j 5 ^ 


nderground^ 

_ v - *■ ^ ^Wheels of iron .. 

In tbo factories round and round/ ” z ; 11 

r> , , ;*v 

( But for %. pvsent the Workers lack «$ui»a-. 
tion and Ife3lt|^%rrmie, and the industrial machine , . 

..-vJMw on ,n fierce struggle -for' 
advantage in the commercial race, and the woroe& ( ::;.;. 
and the children toil patiently by $ay and by ; , 

Wgbt^r; the industrial and commeH^feAdvande-;:';^'; 

tnent^ of Japan. ■ 1 

**'''$$ : P°* bdkim enterprise |pf Japan:;. therej^ 

^According b, official return* for 1906, thero are at 
aDd " : ^ ^ 

• iftiiinrr&i . i- , :■ .'Aitiilv 



AS BA 



inch that is 
itfol consideration^ 
of Great Britain a 
interwoven, trith those of ^rfpan. 
alliance hlw^’been created of 

of n<v email benefit to both 
no cloud need arise to mar tt Wp od tfflibrstan«j 
between the two country .an* at v> „ 

sentiment ij^Thot allowed to assi<;ri%o £%pan 
bates v^ibfob^ie x^oes not possess. "The dou| * 
weil-i yn istaken attempt on 


part of cmtuii 
human people can 
poiutmejjgfc and harm 
of hysterifril out bus: 
to evohe 'pgpmiads oi 
if ' is . to ih&mit F; 




heo^ise#fi essentially 
solely of disap- 
misoning panegyrics 
home are calculated 
>rt of those <»wh()8^ lot 
developments to the 
cold te|^)f unimpassioned criticism awl pract ical 
experience. It is well not to loseyi&ight pf the 
fact that in the adj acg iit %on binj^f <$f?€hina lies 
the obvious and Iqgpuiate stage 'for Japanese* 
commercial expansion. Any one who is foolish 
enough to imagine thaf she spent millions of money 
’ and thousands of lives in Manchuria, that she 
staked, in fact, her very existence upon the fall 
of the dice of war for the sole benefit of ^others 
who were unwilling to put up the stakes, is likely 
* to meet #if;h a rude disenchantment. Such 
altruism may be preached, but is certainly not 
r ' ' ' "■ . 



taratio 






the 




outcome of a 


of her own matiof 

strenifttfjttfc thft'3 


war;j^iM' suffice' *toake'it tWt.&nSre are 

nqlafttall .obstacles 'of' ijtowaftai&toly 

^|^i$g..in its widest 6en|&$he policy of 't,bje open 
dbbr. Japan has need of the “friendship and Co- 
j^MES^^CW England, and a clearly defined, public 
^j&uori in Great Britain, sympathetic and generous 
t&raftlB as generosity i& eompa$|ak 

-lyith tM. legitiiUate interests 

of beg^own oiatio«^^Eir^ ,ar; Eastern yptiers, will 
«**“*§*- the* far-seeing' states* 

rftftf? ^WTh-i whole weight of their 

favour of equal treat- 
lifeffiKu, add wR’d'e more than whole reams 
^a PP proitfatic correspondence to bring about a 
j P mBwa^i^. satisfactory settlement : of. such ques- 
r. tioxM are still outstanding in th^ttoubled arena 
*°of the farthest East. 


ppf.thh 



CHAPTER XVIL 


KOREA, AN APPANAGE OF JAPAft 


dream of Hideyoshi has^lpSffitgjie r; l^re|r . 
uran appanage of tap#m: 3*0 * a4y^;0jae who. h&s 

* 1 ' ' r ^ M ' ■ ■ fjbw> has * 



set foot on Korean soil, of *te any on : 
followed, even vagtu*ly*j,a£j 
cessivo scenes in the:, 
immediate^, past, the 
and the Korean Emperor^ 

' — wv 

testations of admiration and affection^ 

Japanese Resident-General, is perhaj 
living soul upon whoso mind the obvious 
yet failed to dawn. Hidden away in a small l 
room at the back of the ^easfc attractive of all 
the palaces of Sdul, his Majesty * still revolves 
impossible plans in his uneasy mind for the » 
independence of his kingdom udder an 'inter- 
national guarantee. What passes in the, mind a 
of the Korean figure-head is, however, at the ; 
.present day. a matter of little interest and no-;, 
importance to any one but himself; it js^th^ 





1 ■■: 'a'ftV. i! ■ dSl 


and 


even of 5 ' an imp-nil 
*|$jf '^called •, upon ' 'to de® 

; chapter— Korea, an appanag 


'W<K.V- 
+ ; hl^:t • 

SftH tb|^?y; epecu- 
world 
.text ‘of this 
|$apan, ;>r , l 

$eograpbical proximity inevitably dr.^3Korea 
revolving orbit of N$w Japti^ A 
poe^JuT neighbour firmly established on A the 
bd|:^BHt mainland, and in a position,, to descend 
*% moment upon the island shores, pre- 
k '■'*? the^J^anese mind a state of affairs 
not ' foh5^bd, ai.d strong in her b^ftef 

in the Titalv^ providing against any 

such did not hesitate in 1894 

^ yfhoi^ aggregation of circn in- 
to’"' light up the hills 
th the devouring fires 
hile a hereditary feud of some 
standing with the Power that dis- 
the overlordship of the Hermit 
Kingdom gave an irresistible impetus to the 
policy which was rapidly driving her along the 
road to war Nor had she been guilty of any 
miscalculation in estimating the relative value of 
‘ her forces and those of her foe. The war very 
* soon developed into a procession, and before 

, y many days were past every Chinese soldler bad 
been swept off the face of Korea, " v 

if the task of wiping out the eoldfory wf 
''j yy;$hma proved a simple one, the ensuing task of 





nservfttism of the Korean 
..... though breathless peri 
e^pres of improvement fell*! 
|jbrosjt, and with as little %J5 
jtfie land, the, reformer retired from 
ion test, batfied by a stolid, 5 and u 
■stance, against which , fc 





"persevere. ' , v v; 'Vv",\, 

But worse 'was yet' to come. almost 

bewildering succession of yl.etoniM^^.at,tendi| 
the Japanese a*tos ; China,. fl|| 

effectually from the unhappy 
inability to manage her own afFa i^^^ t jbeen 
the ostensible cause of all the troupH^t here 
the tale of triumph ceased. The . s&t^aafti 
Korea were as incompetent as eyer to Conduct 
the affairs of their country to the advantage 
or satisfaction of any one„ but ; themselvaa, t$> 
troubled waters still made Korea an alluring 
pool for any one to fish in, and hefoye many 
days were past another and vastly more formid- 
able Power had stepped into the recently vaoa^ 
shoes of C%ina. Henceforth th| ? whole : ^orce» ; :tt 
Japanese diplomacy vm-to beloi^afea^nihv 




3S2'V\g.$^ 



able'^Eva^jp 1 (if 
I© detail! of 
is unpalatable 





i lilSCiCtAKt. 


•$ s^&ggle J^ainsf?; tlie 


,ch followed 
iC 'is not 



to enter; Korea t^PPSTe t >. -un- 




fcft shuttlecock: in,, a fiercely cc 
an*©*’ was hard put to it to ; <H 
b.. j:fe o. two players excited her bitte/est aver- 
over her protesting and helpless 
jAfac once " more an inevitable episode, 
tfUCa* ifiW it *wur’f with Japan that she wa& 
^ finally forced to ,<fome to terms wan- due to the 
greater pj^arednes® of the latter and to the 
M pa.ralysiny v ‘fo illness- ‘ with afthich she struck the 
gp? pr el imi^ary *. pu 1 . dfty a' .protocol, signed a fort- 
f ; night^ outbreak w of host* Mies, the, 

I mperi» Qi|rernineut of Korea agreed to place 
full eoTifid^ice in the Imperial Government of 
l( "Japan, and to adopt toe advice of the latter in 

! regard to Improvement of administration in re- 
turn for a guarantee by the latter Power of the 
safety and repose, of the Imperial House, and 
of the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Korean Empire. Eighteen months later, 
with the victories of Japan staring them in the 
face, the Korean Government agreed to "accept 
the services of a Japanese financial adviser, of 
» a foreign nominee of Japan as diplomatic adviser 
to the Foreign OlHce, and further decided that 









V'V* 

:$ft Powers 
applicants, 

' '' ment ' f ***.* ffi* « 

"en. * 

.orea was 
^ ^ _ She ’ hi 

taste of the war of 1894 to warn 
absolute necessity of firm and 
. ores if tho sacrifices .which she 
Hjfchb altar of Bachiman were, no£ ttf pr^jif;. 

She had tqn years of national profi 
international disturbance .to . point 
the danger to the world from 
existence of an unrestrained 
Korea, and better than all, she 
card up her sleeve in the text 
concluded alliance with Clreat British, wherein 
the recognition of England was giVea to,h«# 
paramount position in Korea — bached by %M 
cogent argument presented by the most power* 
fill fleet in the world. ,, f 

, The conditions were as favourable as could 
be • expected, and the way w$a, paved on the 
conclusion of peace for a renewal of the diplom- 
atic oft&ught upon the Korean Citadel, " Never- 
theless; it may well he doubted whether 
veteran statesman of Japan, M whose lot 

+oot- 'jJtz ™ i.._ 


r prolongs 
.-untutoi 
*’ & tru 

& - % ’" w w 

ieynewly- 4 


K$r 




> task of setting ia order 
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land burst intfttears. Still no’ me 
found to bum JbE;- boats behind.thein 
signifying A nt, and t he difficulty 
ually solved in accordfppjfc with the 
Itions of opera bouffe, ^HfeHarauie Ito 
that he would put the* question for, 
silence as giving consent. This 
ition gave immense satisfaction 
9 $jjet, who were thus spared all further . 
fin* endeavouring to rfiake up their 
minds to speak ! . 

On the 17th diplomacy .- 7 - intricate, and pro- 
tracted — was the order of the day. The pro- 
ceedings opened with a luncheon party, given by* 
Mr Hayashi to the Korean dignitaries, at which 
’ an animated discussion on the situation took 
place. Later in the afternoon the whole party, 
including Mr Hayashi, repaired to the palace to 
report progress to the Emperor, who had been 
; indisposed on the previous day as a result of 
the long and momentous interview of the 15th, 
Here the discussion, of the detailed proposals of 
Japan dragged wearily on through the long after- 
noon, the Emperor, who remained secluded in 
, another part of the palace, being kept informed 
at frequent intervals of the progress made. * As 
hour after hour passed by the sands of Korean 
^dependence slipped slowly but inexorably 
ifh the glass, and when at length at f 
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, '.’, 4V ^ ‘ t '' r '' V ’, '''jfiV 1 '" 1 ’< 

1 ■&; -t, .’ \ , >, ‘ ,J ,','i 


^Itfarquie ltd and 
i Been consuming fbeir souls : 

^ J»e©iTed ! Wiw^tion that 1 
for th^appe^nqe had arriv 

was Telt that, the jmpcwM'siopV) 
the lilb of at least one nation was at handt^ 
alihost unimaginable vitality* of Koreafi jpc^paH 
of procrastination, however, succeeded in .risjj 
to the occasion, by one la6t superb .display.; 
it was not until the cold grey hours of. 
dawn that the hardly -tried statesmen of jJjjtJteh 
emerged from a night of strenuous tidal, weaiy 
hut triumphant,' and happy in the knowledge 
that they took with them in i^gjtr pockets the 
. title-deed to all that, they had sacrificed so much 
to secure. How the discussion waaiM and waned;, 
how, as hour after hour sped byi| the Emperor 
sent , solicitous messages tp the Ennwy of Japan, 
urging him to rest lest the great labour he was 
undergoing should impair his health ; chow the 
minister Li at length spoke out and deliberately ,? 
declared that nothing remained' but to accept |$yi 
toto the Japanese terms ;» bow a Cabipet ctii§|^ 
took place and t% Primf Minister felt &kM 
refusing, to., coun^naaa^^oy^silhc; his seal 
agreement ''calculated, to* impair 
_i-'^)vereignty;^.. ; and hoy/ 1 . Mr Min Yong , "C^h<>l'.:1^ ,,, ' 
,*#ieifeuppn '■ ! Instated in his ■ pfcead., — .all ' " ,fM 


^momentous < 






K 1 ' i ' ^ w riT^ , ' Jt ” ^ v# 

; ih« 

; %>unta:y abroad were placed bn ;*> charge ',; 
'di$>l0^atie and conaulaf i^re^ntaltffis x>f 
f.apaiy thd the responsibility fOr’ ho^ foreign, 
“airs transferred from Sital to tbkyo. * " !$T 

early . reception of this revised edition of 
"\Kdrean |>blit^ was not • whoU^i^ooujagiflg. 
Th» temerity of the Minister Li iii first, assent^ 
ing to the terms of the Agreement evoked a 
r^fort firom pa%iotic Korea in the baring, of 
his house; th^students of certain schools ^thO'-: 
showed signs ot unseemly eomn^otion , indulged^' 
, in' an enforced'holiday fcom ttheii? :nrqrk:j(J iV » ■.little^ 1 
harmless stonje^throwing brought down t$po#'''its 
authors imprisonment and one hundred of 

' the bamboo ; jand the air became t^e^l ^ith 
rumours of patriotic suicides, ^imiiiisterialv^esig*' 
nations, revolution, and civil war; No little; 
V-'btuth, indeed, ranjtbrough the tangled s&fin of 
; l^hsational rumofir that tow enveloped '* tW 
■:;,^J»ital. The Cabinet hanfipd ■$ . 

' then, • Emperor, 1 w ' 

‘'^'^Ififisters persisted, the 'Emperor ■ w||j 
a Glilbertian situation chasth 

paWuad^te 'sWkp. 
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'# JAPAtfe.d^v 


m/ot Mr Min' long C&of/whoft 


"Prime Munster had jMfc‘u numitereu ,ju«w; ; 
.JaiiW to bring abJJp any alteratipp ; '/n 
situation, as did also a peremptory j®|* 

the Emperor 1’or a resumption of work, Marquis’ 
It4»g,t the end of a wool* evolved the idear of a ’ , 
huge- ..banquet, which device' was successful id 
dvayj )l .the Ministers from their retirement, ... 
|%ifd ' in setting going* or.ee more the creaking/' 

¥ wheels of the pool' n, ou& oach of State* 

‘ Various c o non! if misguided patriots/ cbipa 0(f 
tha old Kuwn hluck, achieved moukmt&ry no- 
toriety by inspirited protests against the new 
rgfjbflf' ih>r, iroVt\p-uit!y followed by suicide, a 
. ;|teceedu\g wfhrh iveoivod no small uncourage* 
feifeni at’ tie hands <f tlio Kuipew r,- who accorded 
the victims state funeral , -j and llnwery posthumous 
titles. As was vomnrlnd at the time, “If his 


m. numbered 
I any alteration ; :yn 


.Majesty persisted if! disl inguislung suicides in 
this enviable jummov, im would not bo unlikely 
$p lose several of his .subjects.” A notable 
example of i ins attitude a as that of Mr Chvo 
Pyong-Kik, an ••leb.r statesman and at one time ■ 
fpeciaJ Ambassador to Japan on an' aborfciyW' .£ 
mission for the neutralisation of Korea, under adv'f 
international guarantoo, who was early in 
ifield urging the Emperor to impeach the Cabiif^fi 
for/ concluding the new Convention, ’lfalling«^||! 
his object, he collected a following of mMcontept#/ 




A .w&i’rW t“ r K- y< 




: *W 


pst 

7 saw the leader «nd, • 
. Imnd seated-!, at th^gaie . of the C^jj|t& of 
Justice awaiting punishment. Towards evening 
r a, message?* of pardon . wa# received |pom j|be 
Emperor, whereupon the stalwart hei*0 proceeded 
: from the Board of Punishments to 
Decorations to renew his prof* 

^promptly relieved by the Emperor of all 
Concern in the affair§ of State. Within twelve- 
days of the signing of the -Convention his chief 
follower, Mr Jdin Yonghwan, ex - Brime Minister 
and Chief Chamberlain, died by his own/ 
to be followed twenty-four hours lateif;» 

Pyong-sik himself, who “took opium” 
pired on the afternoon of December 1. 

At this juncture Mr Yon Chhi - ho, acting- 
Minister for Foreign Atfairs, tendered his resig-. 
nation two or three times, but as no one 
appeared willing to accept it he gave up whMt 
proved to be a -useless formality, and retired to 
the seclusion of his private residence,; whence 
/^toothing would induce him to emerge,. ,'^Pbtd ffer 
MBasfijnation cf Ifinisters becamp ^ plentiful 


in the spring, and, a profipaon of peti- 
dfenouncing the 

..regularity, however, udjfjf which . ; ' 
issivea came to ' hand ;eoon * 








bo notice need be tike' 
oUs symptoms, moreover, w it was _ 
detiWcd by the end of the year that tuanqwffli . 
had been restored through'out the counfcfy — 

, assumption which watf rudely traversed by sub- 
sequent events. * Beneath the -surface feeling 
salted iiq<i|hubbled, and the spring arid summer*- 
mml H^oj^ffi^oar J906 were remarkable chiefly 
for ifjpp’ions in different parts of the country 
bet'wyeio the supporters of the new and the df if,- 
holders of * the old, secretly applauded, if not 
actually instigated, by the Court,, for the sup- 
pression of which Japanese gendanmes and troops 
- ysjjere not infrequently called in. Thus with many 
, thi expiring splutter did tin- flame of old Korea 
flicker slowly and painfully out. ^ 

The tusk of the new Resident-General was/** 
indeed, no light one, and the stateanen of Japan 
were fortunate in persuading Marquis Tto to ,■ 
accept the office and so to carry forward fcbf/ 
good work which he had successfully begun, 
impoverished treasury, accustomed to squander 
its slender funds .upon a galaxy of palace, syCfKt 
pbanta and parasites was-;'*4fli? to acquiesce 

- - ' * '' "i Mt 


the new restrictions of well-ordered finance, $ 
when the Minister of the Household failed, 
extract from the reformed department fu 
which he considered adequate tcfmeefc the 


$;’5 






ft motley Ijf ’ 

^tw^'^ye and *&£ thousand pet^.irfBwaJ» '^d . i 
f^ang^it#, of which* number it was dfi^ded, as .. 
a firs& slap, to dismiss about 3000 — 4 reform 
little calculated to "add to the popularity, of its 
'author* With other sections of Sfe * P°J®^ e 


^rhform in, some of its " manife^d||^^b^Vith * 
.Considerable applause. Immense asioi^Ppient 
<^as created, for instance, by an intimation that • 
ftidn would . iq,' future be appointed to office by 
selection . made with reference solely to 
and not at all to family connection and^w^Et 
intrigue; andjvhen further several appoii^^ta^ 
were actually made in accordance with thifetdJval 
■ .. plan, nb; littil? satisfaction was added to the 
Ifinitijal sensation of surprise. An announcement, 

‘ too, to the effect that the Crown Prince, whose, 
first wife had died childless, would yedl again, 


. . Caused much fluttering in the bosom of many 
. ;« K.orean maid, %HUe the general interest excited 
„ the; news wkf doubtless greatly stimulated by 
issue of an Imperial proclamation, which saw 
*P8#' light -of day' m_ f .B'arch, prohibiting any^ 
fl^ddihg till the selection otd Consort .had'be^ 
By the late summer 4he : nt$}*r '& «o^ 

t ties, had been reduted by a pro^p 'oif elinii®^ 
u to seven,'' four: more 








rnff 
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the final choice made 
_ .three./;;; 

<:' : ^Mlbh^cri^cisin,;' partly' ext'ra|agpi,t .TO 
been levelled agafew^J# 
e her presence thetfe is o' 
here In the first instance by ri. 

^position gained by might has 
Stion and the sanction of the wpfcl 
mouth 4 . 'Treaty accepts it, the .text;, of* th«;?|| 
'. Angldi^ipanese Agreement affipins it, the volun- : 
tsiry withdrawal of all the Foreign Legations 
from Soul ‘acknowledges it. A fait accompli, 
sealed and confirmed by such practical and l 
/ documentary' evidence, is scarcely .worth the 
trouble of assailing. She is therefor an avowed : 
and acknowledged purppse— the rg 
Government of Korea, a purpose 
lent in presence of the 

boldly from the pages of history that the. Jiareatip*' 
is unable to pleanse his own house jp'Ond i§.' is od$Sf$ 
when we come to the methods employed that solid 
grouud for criticism is reached. ’ The red* tape- 
disease ia aeute in Japan, mid is always productive , 
pf absurd and petty regulationsr^-So' fp'.Kbra^'v 1 
^Despite the difference in longitude betweefi • th &;. "4 
Stwp countries, Tokyo time must be used , ,'m; : Korpa'4^ 
‘^liiiPebpfo.mwt smoke short pip$$,;t»r 

Vlifii^hdisOard ^faeir .immemorial .ro-fees 1 ' of white f 

sffir '' J “' 


tpf a mdpe, dusky hue. Mg 

o'j'te'gV ■ ■ t ' . - twniiU:u . 


assurance whic 









pefore and 




, „ fail 

The KorOari has an iri§^licafble but 
raHe::i|i^ieBee for white/ and with or 
. without tbe^pnctlon of the law white garments 
Vhe Will wear. To-day. as in the past the most 
feature of the streets of' Soul is the 
leisurelygjrhite-robed gentleman;' with his |haint 
i, black horse-hair hat, and his # most qgticeabfe 
adjunct is his elongated pipe. W* " 

Sach tiling, however, are, after all, matters 
of minor importance ; far .Snore seriobs questions 
are those of the power and procedure of. the 
military, and the attitude of the <1 apanese^itnmi- 
rards the Korean people. With the 
jie late war still fresh in the* memory, 
the military party in Japan became 

i%abrOe of no little anxiety to the civil authorities. 

^ <1 

In the early summer of 1.906 a stormy battle 
raged between the two factions in the Govern- 
ment over the question of the opening of Mau- 
Jchuria, and the eventual tritunph of tho advocates 
of the open door was t said to have been far from 
' palatable^ to the military junta. In Korea it is 
common ► knowledge that the feelings and the 
just claims of the natives met with ' scant con-; 
,-vSidoration where the military authorities Were' 
^©oucerned. Land was taken regardless of 'way' 



»t« . to 




except the supposed i 


i 1 1 t, . — — 

k iit i T * ^ hV ii nifiill in 1 1 < y A ^r *•* *.< : ■ m •,. ,^' 
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f tjfoad verse criticism which jjglij,, 
naturally evdted, that loophol H Fat 
b^eu given themilitary, in the reflations ' 
mg the position of the Japanese authorities in^fi 
protected countmlbr an escape from ^ 
i restrictions of ervu control. * ; * : i 

That the Resident - General appreciated' the re- 
quirements of the situation, and was sincerely 
anxious to do well by, Korea, is in no way ’open 
to doubt. Reform in the administration, strength* 
fining of the country’s finances, agricultural, en$j 
gineering, and forestry improvements 
found prominent places in the fo 
programme. Nor was lie blind ten 
his own nationals in the country, y.' “ 
been much to censure in' the conduct o 
nationals hitherto in Korea,” he admitted oa a 
public occasion in Tokyo. “The greatest in- 
dignities have been put upon the Koreans, ancKf 
they have been obliged toy :sSfler them with tears* 
,ip 4heir eyes. . . . Now ‘ tliat ,.this;'l »^ |j| has! 
taken upon itself the protectorate of K$rea, this 
j^Bprtipar behaviour calls for the utrppst correct 
taon.” Whep it is added that ft rough outside 
0mpte of the actual Korean ^population iaj 
||^00Gi;'.ai^ t|at in a, single ypap CtMStfim 




' A.N EASTERN huSOjSSLLAN^ 

; \ , „ - ’ ’ T " y 1 if ' ■ 

$t$&v of Japanese; increased fionv 55,000 to ^ 
, ^00 it becomes clear that as time goes on 
the* country must fall more and more under the 
* ence^of ,fcj>an; and it is .imperative for % 




name si 


reputation civilised aud 



raiding Power that she shor&l leave nogtono 

tunl stamp 'O^bo bigh^fanded 

behaviour has -^en a 

toiaplced arid unfortunate cbaWtenstie of her 
?v colonists in .the past. The struggles o^a weak 
and helpless people under the forceful guidance 
of a conquering power- — even, it that.. guidance be 
" ’ direction of improvement and reform— are 
iSf times' calculated f.o call forth “the sympathy 
on. No one who has trafficked or 
Far Eastman be blind to the fact 
„ , v ^.. JEries of Japan conjured up a solid 
[mgimonl the Far Eastern residents of con- 
^juetmil Europe hostile to the^ Mikado's Empire, 
ahd her people can ill afford ®io accentuate that 
seling by any**' ill -ad vised or arbitrary action. 
Thus entrenched in; Korea, it was said that' 1 
I*: Japan «fc8>^ious tS ^establish a Customs union 

» .^t-itfl®f.^d%at country. The nftere 
. fact^MPbuly ■B^ely ns November 1905 she 
v had accepted the trelties existing betwebn fhe 
' ^tPowors and fotta should have beqn suflWent to 
rntradict any such assertion. /But 
!y ths bvuxim^r of 1910 t-hia l^tfcor 






' -.yi '<■' 


$jy 

1 sagacity .of tirth jsrtateaniaxi. iS||F%t t ^ 

Ko*ea.&“It. is not wi% regard ’'to Korea^dof^jj 




said S^rquig dtp, in addressing the lherjj 
the foremost ^political party. m '«|apan, i|* ; 
regard to the whole problem of the M 
tha^ttothinaatoiposed to the sentiment# 

Powers sho^Hlie done. No strong ,; L coi 
.Whatever caWmarch forward independently a: 
at it® .. own arbitrary conveniaUp.’ If Japa; 
puffed up by her victories in war, should forfeit^ 
the sympathy of the Powers, • she will be'la^j 
up for herself misfortune in the ?T future<fe'®'J 

j. ■ \ ' 1 • ri' -r^v ^ 

Japan wa?, indued, fortunate in '‘the 
of a statesman solicitous, abow , * 

honour and fair fanjejof his cou 
to steer her safely 'through the 4§Pwf 
of the international sea ; and it 
tragic example of Ug> irony of Fui 
should have been struck dowjfeSbv. an assailm# ^ 
knife, wielded by a bitizen ofc$P$T very conn 
whose best interests he. had served so well 
Since the above words were writte 
table has come to pass : K&in®* ffe dbe p pro erg! 

( m, the Empire of Japan, , NotwithlliSinaing tb 
laborious efforts made by successive Eesid eq ||^, 

, General, the system of dual control proved 
-equal to the task of preservin gs p ublic order 
;■ . ' 1 SpeoA to the Seiyakai, Tetmgguy 5, I9$«i ' 
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andjpj __ _ _ 

itic rerolth, the Govetnmente^'of the two 
agreed to concede a treaty ‘‘Dividing 
plete annexation- of Korea to. th«JjWp!re 
^ Thus .August 29, 1910, saw the 
ling 0f a picturesque but impracticable 

* ' ' x r 

'* «» 

1 See Appendix 
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Commerce 1 anti raixways Ik jjaiyA. » 


(.1 /tojEw raw? fa/bw M-* Propria rs of, the 
$f>remt>\ir IV \ 1908.) 



* 

‘ 1 



Whex I received an invitation lecfcu| 

at the London I ustitu£ion, it Beenied .tt) me ikj 
I con Id' not do bet to?, than take a^;tny,,t|ie 
certain aspects of tfa^ many-sided 
•• Jem. If there is one thing which ;j *jS V03fl| 
mount importance to the manufacturing 
trading classes — and. indeed/ 
a whole — of the premier ind^^SO|ndi ' 

...ttiercial nation, it is the dev|®ijB«P> s ' ; of 
markets. The greater the denSfflr'*fcn Britisb'jF* 
■"'manufactures, the greater, the not® 

of the manufacturers whose* coital a&d'^j 
,'Sijtill are .employed in producing them- and q| 
f/we middie men who are engaged in distributi® 

; them, but of the working classes also, . w|iJ 
prim© necessity is certam and constant ■ emffttpl 
ment This : ia . a . mere ■ truism . 1 ''/But’ whil©ii|||| 




m istt.-a 



;t$e 
giotquite 
arejpp» found. 
Ssijoyidep. tuif to-di^with l^&rfcet.-of 
’Sjbe ,fr«“ yator 

^llance, 'foods to the^'yhlue of 
^51^50^ but the potentialities dxf ‘ the 
iDeeejp^Ee^Upe outo£ ; *all pfopprtiaji to its 
' In oHfer word^C^in^l talent 
n the ground. Some day, when 
larnW^MF appreciate the wisdom of the 
servant who made* his five talents into 

'*• 1 f 


H ljptf and^prodljfed 8 to emulate his admirable ex- 
'will become one of the greatest trad - 
baa in the world. ^Let me give point to 
j Comparison. Opt way 13 of the present 
Sj-QSl)^, president Roosevelt, speaking at a 
,be Governors of the States of 
ed iff some sharp orititasms of 
th which the mineral wealth 
tes was being squandered. I 
sentence only : “ We began 
f he declared, ‘‘more extensive 
Of any other nation, andwith ‘ 


' pw’^ihdare that', the -‘end of' 

Ipj-ptght.” Contrast' ijyith thftl /stbfp^'f'sIM^! 

of .China. - Here- ; natural * ;x««firceft : of ; ' 





irjje' that at the,? | 

: “ the world could he 
alone for several thoue&jl 






larticulaxly; anxious 












Same /of the 
an<f^§w material 

1. Fish and fish 
% Flout % '& , 

. , 3. Hioe . ^ 

1 Sughr 

Bk Coal * , 

6* 'Timber . 


These items. alone. ^jB 
than half of the ,|$32^| 
classed as' *' sundries^ . -s 
,, Now let me apjdji%he 
second main conclusioi^-i 




"M'Sr 




AH EA6TERST 

of other -two of tbj 


gjjj^ 


the JwOT|!jp*KHBfect of other - two oi thila 
clksses her feccffpt&far better, the -wodttea, : Mjp^ 
being almost «ion^pbliB^hi^| her, arid-hfewlBfO 
in the trade afafl y ng to neatly 

half. ’T^e.yhosyevpr, are,* compara^yely sb^lc- t 
ing, smalt -itetjje, .in .the .cotton. .‘^gjfcde &*'• 

that 'her greftti 'adya^^I; jfe to be seen, (^|ihe 
£25,1 36,458; represehwig^M^ 1 ' total value pf >the 
cotton' iinpc^ ttjgde all -sources in 1906, 

tho United* KiA’^Jom jjj jy plied £9,6d1,632, or 
nearly two-flmiR.'nf the wfepln. Looked at from, 
another point -.of view it will bo seen thawtne 
vnldb of the cotton goods which the I jfc ted 
Kingdom sends annu| |j fc to China, amounts _ 


to ,, practically t^f-thi™pS<>f the value %f the 
whole of her jrafe'r t trade :•’ to that'' country. 1 


Under exifitiui^^ NiMfc tances, then, it is the 
cotton i ndu^t^.lSPn s mainly concerned in 
Anglo-Chineli^tr^^ and It is to the cotton 
• industry, 1 therefe^pthat "my remarks will be 
mainly directed.- 

. The* value trade is considerable, but. 

%ge as it is,., tyjfffikfaby any means as large 
i *ag- >, superhciai ; «pliideration of the potentialities ’’ 
of the Chinest/^fi^rket would suggest th*§ it 
' It can be, and indeed fips^uentiiy 

to 1006, £8,661,622 ; all other goocie, £5,1184,41 A - '■ 



#0, 5 wit 


tm is' 

perpetu^* in 

it. 'mk- % r g« e *!!«> 

. ’,^,tb&-j^t that" this preSl 
f or chfcMia garments i 
For hundreds of yea$| 

' —the' 'Chinese have.,^^___ ^ 

smaljeJt difficulty, «4Hw 1pK|>y' # 
manufacturer of Europe. Indeeffi KJaay g^ 
much further, and point out « 

. . mentions of Bichard A rj^Ugh t and Eh 

hey revolutionised tbJHfem industry th* 
movement of cotton dolKas 
to China but from • '. ^ 

. shape of nankeens to. . ’ it] 

; our grandfathers. In ®thei^B^^o%^w^ •• ^ • 
of food so m the IR Iig 
■••^■‘Oimese are to all ihf^ts 

i;4r«al‘€H?ir- -. . 'ifc- to a&y* 







r.afcfcjv«s 

' N 


v,Wr 


fmSHong 
F , ■ every* 

m* u 



machine 

. JStfag in du ^ i lity. : wtfa;-4L,^- 

oth, 6f China itself. ■ A ham^ptwuth 
^dS;"ihe;''horibal condition vast 

..,J^^ tioQ '° f China, Cftacl tjj ' people 
gflw **^^JSR^^ on8 the '.purchase of 
g|. domraated ■■ by, three 

r y^ < l a ^ 0| ^8^ totbilit^ warmth, cost. 


"In aBr^Aree,' irfB 
cloth excel# t 
., i The importa® 

’• warmth is illustrated 


kife. native,* home - made 
ri ' "'*h : w|f»ineon Jff© fabric, 
fee®' to durability and 
Itne method- of purchase 


!$.■ (qot - or per 
v^ghti^whki; 
VC® * matter ^ 

. focfc; rf cost^ 



which I found in vo^ue among the poorer classes 
■ Ssttch^aau, TbjJkhaser weighs instead of 
>, ^Ip^euring the and then prdoeeds to 

bargain as pfl^P^er ounce, instead of per 

.This in itself proves that 
enta fwarjmth and strength, 
f eme importance. The import* 

^ - he av^age .Chinese 'peasant :pr^‘ 

> coolie may be^ruged by the fact that it is n6 ? 

|t^ c °«wuln^i^^ seethe purchaser of a 
' thatches nriood >&. a M IS) fb A 


, M >, SjJ®': pari'.oi^ 

; the number of matches :^,-*#jj?'-3 

Ml value. for hm^iiibiwy;'; ]’ 
jf bis bargain. , I ‘ :' ; 'l 

P^eifly made cloth in ' ifo'feHv 



:;. , H®e l ^hen 1 you have' 

dpervatioij are" statistics*^! 

OunaV foreign . trade?^||i 19fi5» ■ fotf linstac^ 
Ch'ung-K'ing, the port through «Vht»h 
practically the whole of iWjfcreigu imp<|ifeSrtB 
of Sshch'uan, took ratfflMn than,- 1 3jwe|b^ 

sake of argument six yards pd^jpy^r, anftuijl 
this amount would suffice to .oigfhfc. tfrtffi jyJ p| 
than 2,000,000 people. From 
latioii we find that, roughly spe|^^^»QKp' 
!' out of .the 50,000,000 

'Or 96 per 1 ' cent of the - populatkmy^B^Ksw^i^ij 
'. '-a &9 entirely - independent of- 
calculation is, of course, a •Jifry ro^sRm'|bdfe^ 
serves to illustrate my contentioni^||^^H^ 
to h»je , '^,;^tiihate of 'China's 


R statistics 




areign impel 
jh thaa. 33^ 


i^g for tHPL 









are undoubtedly me 
favour at the hands 6 % 
in ^He inanufacture of this plass 
Britain stands pre-eminent. InH 
the part of her operatives and a e 
suited to. the weaving industry h 
place Lancashire ^ 
superiority over” 
industry, a sttperi fBBfj | ^ H 
in the customs' statSMH^||iv 
of the 220,195, GOO ^ag i vards of fine cofls 
imported intt> China itfflBf)5 havin^^Mi j 
lish make. All xny inquu^s load me l£f 
that the demand for |||jpt cottons,*?, is oh 
increase and is capable o nqph|iflfc4ble further 
pansion, and the reports whflHffe receiffi 
‘his Majesty’s Commercial 'Att^ffe in C. 
confirm ray belief.. In his Report ;pn:t 
China for 1907, for instance*, Sir 'll 
“ Of .fancy cottons, chintzes 
ipfints, printed sateens and 
u Italians,’ plain lastings, plant* 

'tiroeaded and spotted shirtings, all 
. pver* 190$, arid there appears tt| 

.ithat^iiKicfe of' the money prevj 
iplainer, goods; is now being divert; 







from 'doing, 
thbfee; 'people^ 



ia briet' my i i .. v ^ _ 

in the demand ; for »ucb ’ go«KiB. 
lows. .fjiilk iB an indigeiftons fro* 

provided 
offhe worthy for 
iina large numbers 
the silks affected 
it who;' are pre* 
^round of 'expense, 
hlljr finished, notion 
are supplied by the 


ica — apw^for.instanpe ^ 

,;Dye^s! : 4lsdc!a^a^iy)p|^|'^|e^t 


f^bstSuW' The difference itfljprice- ■ 

betVeen Italians.” : "and ; ''* ' w«s . 

<J gn me by a CfiRe impor^f^ as follo^f^j^ack 
ttfj * of thi^uality mo&t in ' deimiwsljj'J^'^. 
from #d. 

^H^ei'sojis of moderate mean ~ ““ 
phem P ortationoft|ia;cl« 

“fed* from 

5,000 equate yards in 
of these 220,Ilfi^00 < 

Mr H, B. 1 


















Tvmyjj 
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t- I rera^pp ' nea 
: iafy.^or may notbe true, but wbi? 
repeating as illustrating my point. 

;i'in i a; 1: ^|ain dp&n port wanted fed 
bura,,; : ,at' , :',dje ahrinea of their v anceai 
• j&ljBed to $he chief British t fina ■ t 
jiiP® 'The firm offered white' can 
usual Kind. These were the \ 
supplied, and the Ohin^se could’ ' 
leave' them as .The CfiHiiisu 

to leave them, 3rerw||ted[ecP 

their decision, .dfarf** of s0b 

case, cabled to the Fd4!erl»n^J|P'^lar|^-^b»» 
sigument of rod candies to be sent but with 
speed. Here was a ycase of a Genian, 
rate, taking 1 care to; supply what -4$r6 denial^ 
really meant. For the following case I can 
myself vouch, A mis$ioua$^ in 
once showed me a magmiiceiit bundle of , sam^ fe 

Chmese ideas, and no 
' ■ .Obviously, then, it is, most 
vate the tastes of‘the Chinese? 

travellers to yl«fc 
all 









pj/whae at the 

Iradfbrd 

isw* 

a^:;. : 'Ope 


the nature 
different lo< 
a ; advertising ■ their 
put into practice by the 
lotfiatibh’, who were‘ : 'p%lo5 
jivellers when I was kk 
pn penetrated* to Ch’dngtu*,^: ‘capital 
jviq&e; of Sshch'uan, where fee secured 
t,t the annual fail held in that city, 
exhibited',' tod distributed his samples, 
feseripfcions tn ChunSSe. of the goods dyed 


it collected import- 


(by Kis employers, and ,i£p '$ 

: ant information is® to the .tastes and wants of the 
^ locahetv. It i#l belike, by methods of this kind 

K t the greatest results are likely to be obtained. 
iJow let me point out the main obstacles 
ich at pefcsent stand in the way of any very 
considerable expansion of trade. They are in 
:h^| opinion two — first, the restricted purchasing 
(jfwer of the * people; and second, the absence 
| modem metho da ...pf transport There are, no 
fubt, ' oth.es. ggflfefin til® *»y which are 

' t»t for ,'instan^B, the 
of China’s currency ‘ and /the . 

f id abuses of taxation; but to 
i discussion of all the disabilities 
ich trade is carried on in Chin* would 
rfg j jg Q D great magnitude v 

Ww a’ lecture . of 

■‘k 1 t '£*■ *' V. . 



tb fcr< 







■: . ) AN BASTBKN MISCELLANY. 

1 ■ 1 s ‘ '^'‘V y r' v 

not admit of the wage-eafnej* grattiog^by <?a 

great sum in the courso of the year 
purchase of foreign goods. ,tPX 

How closely the purchasing newer 1 " 


■jithe 
1 u j>rfu 


people in ^Western .China is dgjgppent 
what thefl&gp'e ll-ctnselves able ffe* soil is illus- 
trated hy*Hgje following facts which came under 
my own notice In the town of Sut Fu, a con- 
siderable, centre of dLst; ibution on the herders 
of the provinces of Shudfuan and Y lin-nan^lm 
President of the Piece -Goods Guild told ine 
that in .7^05. th^ trade in grey shillings and 
cotton “ Italians ?> done., between the town and 
the proyi^ie >■ of Yun-n^^>atTtouid ed to 60,000 
' tads, whereas, owing- failure of the Yitu- 

u an opium crop in the spring of 1006 the same 
trade amounted in that year to only 30,000 
laelw This seems to indicate clearly that the 
people buy foreign goods in ‘proportion to their 
ability to export their own produce in payment. 
We may not improbably glance, then, at the 
figures of Chinas *Uopn|foyxn«l export trade. In 
the year 1006, which I have taken for my 
statistiiA^ illustrations throughout 1 this* , papef, 
China from Great Ihitain goods to the 

valuj^ 'off 1 5 : | million pounds. On the othfer 
_ ^vas $tly able to .sell to us j*oods 
an 4 millions, 1 being thus 
\>mm. • ’•Ov, > 


to the v 




since accei 
ssary to c< 
*e from m 
commodity 
a of Chi on 







mfw r M* ''* 

® »V, i',J»lffl«tem l ! * Vty ; , 



>y> .^ . i ^?Sfapi«S i 

: 1 .'^sdaoE^ivt^e' 1 .jwaJLy-^^ 

recent railway ' 'enteg|j|l&“' IT^ma/' 
f *3|^WS^(ai”'fe. of particular interest to Efigfisb- 
1 men for an additional reason to that provided 
by the prospects of increasing trade following 
upon the opening up of the country by railways, 

' for, a^cofding:|^ - my calculations, Europe has 
at ''.tbav^Hen^'^ie approximately £30»000,000 ' 
inv^gited in varices "rtS^way enterprises in China 
and>l»|W8hurta, ’■a pre^ittderating proportion :of 
■' whio^aB' British capital?* ^ 

c Tiunsvolution of railway construction in China 
during the past twelve years is of extreme in-, 
terest, since it reflects the various stages in the 
history of the gradual emancipatbn of China 
•from; foreign control, *o far as . that movement 
has, at present -g^ia &f'\ The first, irailyiay® whidb 
wjere built were ^onyfcrup^,, c^ 'and, in-!' - 

deed. owned ^y foreign |3overptnents. This was 
during the ^period when' ; the partition' of Chi^a: 
'i^aa/Ur'Hte ^ir, and who* ;? 

'■jpiji re' oonsequently^the cpfe of 
^ — 'i coming UQjpphis category 

pja';- great part of wh^.ite, 

fc'&OwmUr 


7ft OTP®. 






i^lsHfe , .entered her proi^t/ v ih^ 

Thereafter came a change.', in 
between Europe and Ohina 

in'. the changed conditions un d^p bfiMBHg i^ t) 
series of Railways .yras built,; 
which had teen so r u doly^lijh i dfi^i 
more or. dess restored, feigners 
w tod with 'schemes for ^Proofing 
greater respect, however, was now show^te 
China, and though such lines os were 'Uhde»*? 
teD k^jp were built under foreign managemest.&nd 
financed with foreign capital* and a share 
profits hypothecated to the foreign concessions 
aires, they were nevertheless regarded as Chinese 
Government enterprises. The three lines that 
were constructed under these conditions are' tjte 
•I^pg^ffiSnkovr railway, the Chiogf-ting- T& 
ypep-f^tte* and the,^|hghairNankmg railway. 

the Tita|p.8ti’p^le in 'Manchuria, 
.atell^hote* fertile, plains and '■swoded 
East jarred 



EASTERN MISOBIAANY. •'■y jBK , 

Vreath, pondering many things, y jw S fe - 
j^ilyes, of. East and West roa £§r^MBP*"' 
destinies*®* her gates, and when'Thgp^P^te 1 
standing lesson of the war emerg^^^when i$ 
.was made clear that, Q<8te,ns paribus, tffe Jp0°pl^ 
of thS? East were a match for th'#peoj&jOf.i^ 
Wee^eed which had already Seen s©w#%pra% 
suddenly to life; theories which np to now had 
be<n Y&norphous and indefinite became the 
of a uevr belief- * 0nce more the 
ch^^Sfetltdae of China towards Europe 
refl^fted^K _’ : h||, /.railway agreements. , Capital 
capital had to be borrowed, 
but^hd&JlIrih tltoernw upon which such 


waa|,#au 
■ but " hd&' 


, , , ,i >• i r (•' ( p v /'II * * 

“ ,<! ¥lk. was borrowed yep going to be Uqnas 
teMPaud not the terms’ of the foreign conces- 
sionaire. C nder these changed conditions various 
loan agreements were Contracted, and the feature 
which calls for comment in . these transactions 
is to be found in the fact that in each succeed- 
ing agreement the terms have been more favoui- 
able to, China and consequently less favourable 


to the foreigner. e 

, First came a contract, in March 19Q7, for a 
loan for the construction ! of- the Canton-Eowloon 
' railway, fn this " case tfafy. railway is mortgaged 
i ,;'r^us security for tMjnfqan, and the British en^neer- 
“ in-chief and darfa^countaut, for whose 

under' thei^n^t^/the 
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*} er conitruction, 8618 ,___. 

ftTarfher 2575 miles already pjre^pcted^ Tbe 
of chief importance to ^h^$r |is, -ff 
juwse, oh what tepn» will the money required 
‘ ndhcoming? , AeteminatioE^^^gai n 

as possible coinplete owneAhiplHW|pitrol 
[sting railways is shown by her recent loan 
10,000 from England and France for the 
of Wytng back the Peking - Hankow 
we. may - be sure’ that she will 
^O^raise her railway loans Jbft future 
fb similar to those on .which she 
| for the Tientsin-Pukow and 
drigpo lmes. This, no doubt, displays 
——pj proper ancf a* very natural sentiment on 
th^part of the Chinese, but there are features 
t* mrrVkfa I’AnAVPTV movement ” which, are 



of the “rights recovery movement” are 

likely to have a steadying effect upon 'European 
investors. In thb^case of-stSe Shangfaai-Ningpo 
railway, for instance, no sooner had the Chinese 
Government contracted their lt*6j)pi agreenjent with 
a- British syndicate they handed over the 

'§ ‘.construction and con ttm'^ F tb^^ine to two private 
Chinese ? 5 ompanies.^%|^>fbvinoes of 1 ; Chekiang 

fact tl# t it was 

■# ■'"V) hv* 


’ ^ - ' - ^ the 

construction and. control of the line were vested 
BilTeedless to 



tgs becon 




aeNiu - chwanj^ 'hip ■) 
ng through Tientsin^ 

h&i-kuan, 'are the ^only lines* .> ^ ^ 
ilpt I^have not® so far Aentioaed. 

*3 that ifeey ; 'yw© 1 constructed' 
circumstances and do not, fall ? within, 
of the thrys ” categories ‘'raffM 

divided all dther railways in3£$&na. v 
line yw i» the #fejM 

Chinese*' .Governme'ntp^, 'engineers «fl$ 
financed by. the . Yiceroy of Ohih * U.. ,,In^.,189o| 
however, a loan was .c^trae^e^ ydth 


Ml 






an eastern 

' ; 'X‘‘ >< "' 

* and enjoys ^hole : of profits £>f tb»- 

enterprise. Her 5 ,r^prasentatf?^s axe entirely 
responsible for the^' administration of • the line ; 
but the bondholders have this security — namely, 
|J|fcbe supervision of its maintenance, receipts, and 
^expenditure by a-. British engineer -in -chief and 
a( ^9 n f a nt. - : The satisfactory working of 
fPp s arrangement is sufficiently demonstrated 1 y 
^JPglance at the,, latest returns of the receipts’ of 
’ the railway. The aveiage number of miles oper- 
to traffic during the year ending. September 
$0p;f&O7, was 5 72. During this time 3,276.201 
' 'passengers trav^ed by the line,' and the tota: 
g^i. earninga^oounted to 9,744,866 dollars 
The 1 working expenses toddled. .3,686,320 dollars, 
leaving a net profit ^onTt^;' year bf 6,058.546 
dollars. The “ righ,t^.;tecafvery ” fever has, how- 
ever, even spread to the Imperial Railways of 
North China, The present Minister of Com- 
munications, Chen -pi, who ip described by Dr 
Morrison, the well-known correspondent of ‘The 
•Times,’ as “one -of the most corrupt and in- 
competent officials at present- holding high office 
in China, ” has thought it necessary to <|i«turb 
the smyoth working the concetmby under- 
mining the authority of Mr Kinder, v the British 
engineer-in-chief. Objectionable contracts have 
•been entered into behind Mr ^index’s back, 




: 
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I i>T«W:> ■ » |g ft £ 1 Krt fife ^ '• M- V\WkW%\i^ 
iTTOXft * (ij:tf«f.4*l «f^' : j :■ £*j ^V'r *J3 


;*oj t* i: L * Wfo'M «? * «Hi «?.t V~3i 

*3SsT£j 

7»ay^ T <ttjfc jo g *£ 7 ; 

TmTS*#} 


are", mtoxi 

wintt; o£;'rb|psfe success. ' Neverfch 
knows better ^an does the’well-infi 
how dangerous to his country's 1 - d ; 

any undue ‘prolongation of a p^icy o'? 

Chinese administration qpchedied by ! i>i;e^| 
supervision does not yet inspire that ponfideiiiisei. 
which is essential if capital, is to be ittitytws^sSJ: 
instead of being frightened away, Let me «toi»-s 
dude my bripf survey , by a 
admirable article Chinese Railways and 
foreign Capital .^feW^.Bhangbai , corr^poh^epti' 
of - * The *Times * ' '■ 1 • !?,. ■■■■$'?■'$? 

“ It is a far cry froiirt Lop^hl Street t© ; ;lPddn|;i: 
Nevertheless,' capital is>a aeddlive jorgantraa with 


“ It is a far cry froiirt Loqt^yd Street 
Nevertheless,' capital is-a ag^|lye^rgan1i^''w|i||! 
Strangely developed 

there ’'can. 'bet but little >dw6^: of ’^the danger to 
China'S;, ultimate' credit, ' . and ■ ‘ 

!ip$Sreats of the bondholder, if toy • 
aaipuht' '<& foreign capital * should , bp'. Mvdji*»|i; 
%en&rprises under purely CHhes&;\^rhinls|^i|j 
lion. ,; Gdt{;'4*iB point the-best informed ifchm«sKi' 
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aoher cottoBels prevail"? once more. 
Ify hiwy ftiU. 1 time comes when- •*&•&. 

that it ip in co-ojj^lraihw with 
*the foreigner Upon pautually beneficial terms 
tha-rt in a Chauvinistic exclusion .of him 
that her salvation lie« } Englishmen will be ready 
.to ! come forward, as before, with capital and skill 
to help forward the great movement of regenera- 
ifoii which even now «tirs the pulses Of the 
'/SBosfc apCJOut and the IjvOdL Empire 

twhich 'the vcorld 1 

f ■ i <T(a Tunas,’ August osts basad the abowsirwy d 

v 'Oi^*l»y '<to»«tnustlon hi Ghj3f|^«ig,*rtW* t J* questiim. ' 

' ,'jS»‘X \>K' 



.APPENDIX I 

OQNJMION BETWEEN THE ' U&&5* KINGDOM 
fcD RUSSIA RELATING TO PERSIA. AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, AND THIBET. _ . * 

Signed at St Petersburg^, August SI, 1907 , andf^kd 
September 23 , 1907 * 

4 

OuNVEKrroN, 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great* 
Britain and Ireland *u$j of the British Donnfciojas beyond 
the Seas, Emperor # India, and His Majesty thVXtOgftvor 
pf All <he Kusmrt& ^nuiia*ted by the sincere desire to 
settle by mutual fl^idment HjUjferent questions ooneeming 
the interests of their v ^Stat^. v pp the Continent of Asia, 
have determined Agreements destined to 

prevent all cauBeiM ndl^wlerstanding between Great 
Britain and Bussi#m ^ the questions referred 

to, and have nominated lor Hit purpose their respective 
Plenipotentiaries, to wit ; J 

His Majesty the King of the Unites! Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, the Bight Honohrabk Shr 
Arthur Nxcolaon, Hie Majesty’s ^Ainbassador Bxtraosw 
dmaxy and Plenipotentiary to His'ltajesty thl 
of AS the Buseias } * , * ^ * Si 

Hk Majesty the Emperor of All the Bussia% 1%, 
Maater of hia Court Meiander Imti&ky, 
foreign Affairs ; ^ 

f 1 



"io good aad^^/lfo^Wj »■*««» 

i#' ' 5 IqPvl' ' ; ^'n||_ 

,, ■; - f|r * , , ' , "' v '■ ; 1 - f X „§§gjf ; ; >* t . , ; . 

, AGKEEME5I COWEHHINO PebsM^ 

The Government* of Great Britain and 
mutually engaged to. respect the integrity and 

^7vZm A ^ ttcereiy desiring , T sr 

Of order throfUt that country and He > P « * 
yelopment, as *weU as the permanent **M*hxM. 
equal ftuvaiitagos for tlw trade and mdustry 4 


toSdering that each of them has, for geoffcphioal 

S, tiro Russian frontier 

'■ :™ a. !E£i2 ^?2S-“ 

f-STSl »f conlM “?«*"• 

interests in the above-mentioned oi Peesia> / 
Have agreed on the Mowing teni*** ■ • 


T Grea1 , Britain engages %ot to^k for herself, and 
not £££ in 

Of the subjects of third- Bowerg, . ajiy Concessions w » 
tlitioafor co’ oTncrcied- -nature — sueb as Concessions foi 

J a T ‘Tf J? 

similar Conwmkm. ■» 

“Sli by the B«ta £ 

■ ^A-rafeaod that the above-mentioned pl&waffcro 

lUSSt%i » 

££# to seek.the Concessions referred to. .v, . ^ 


.*>■ 

,v’ V‘ 
1 > If 
:*;$ 


r'" l: 
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j II Russia, on her part engages not to^eek for 
self and not to suppor^ ^ £ay$mr of Russian subject^ ' ; 
or in favour of tha^tf^eets of third Powers any Gba* 
cessions* of a political or commercial nature — such ^.s 
Concessions for railways, banka, telegraphs, roads* * trans- 
port, insurance, — beyond a line going from the 
Afghan frontier,, by way of Gazik, Birjand, Kerman, 
and ending at Bunder Abbas, and not to oppose, directly 
or indirectly, demands for similar '‘ Concessions in this 
region which are supported by tho British L government. 

It is understood that tho above-mentioned places are 
included in the region in which Russia engages not, to 
seek the Concessions referred to. 

ITT. Russia, on her part, engages not to oppose, with- 
out previous arrangement with Great Britain, the grant 
of any Con cessions whatever to British subjects in the 
regions of Persia situated between tho Hues ^mentioned 
in Articles L and II. 

Great Britain undertaken a similar engagement as * 
regards the grant of Concessions to Russian subjects in 
the same regions of .Persia,'' 


All Concessions existing at. prestgit in the regions 
indicated in Artxokf h had II are maintained. 

„ ^JV, i 1 in undetyriboetf tha^ihe mrBuuee of M the Persian 
C^toxns, with those of Farsistan and of 

^1afe|3?orsjttn Gulfb^v<ipues guaranteeing the amortization 
«wSjjj|Ptho interest; of the loans excluded .by the Govetn- 
"■mont of the Shah with the “Barque d’E scorn pie et,dea 
'pjflts de Ferae" 1 up to tho date of the signature of th^ 


. pi agent Agreement, shall bo devoted to the f$ame purpose 
aft in the past. 1 b 

It is equally understood that { the revenues <rf '7. 
customs of Pamatan and 'of the Perst &#! ; <3Nb0p^ * ' * 
as ( .#lh| t :a8 those of the fisheries on the Persian shore of^- 
the Caspian Bea and those of the Ppsfcs and Telegrftpifc^'^ 1 ' 
shall he. devoted, as in the past,, to the scrviee,.of -tl^ 
^u^eoaeluded by the Government; of the 

‘T ; ;b ' 2 c AI' 






; 1 ^ r •' * '"o"" i , *. * • 

, . ... ' ' '•*’ ’'Vlt 

i of Persia. 






to ■. the , 4ai , ;o|. Whfc 


. oocumi^^iB ' the 

.ssnu. »» <*• 'fcri 

ae „*»!« ~ri» * «*2T 

concluded with the ttat-n»in«l hunt uu0 
rtirio,', mentioned in Article II. o! 

Si or for Oeat Britain to establish canto*, over 
T~ el revenue ' 

o, «,-. I»w concluded -with the 

and situated in the region mentioned m A(tt _ 

tim present Agreement, the Bntis 1 am ; “ Mendly 

m „JL undertake to enter beforehand into ft . r fl*encuy 
ZchLToi ideas with a -lew to determine, in. agree- 
ment with each other, the measures of . 

fcion ami to avoid all interference wjuch wo#®mm „ 
conformity with the principles governing ; the pres n 

Agreement. . ‘ 

Convention coNtmvTS^ ! ^|^pfe ,IBTAlt - j y .* • 

The High Contracting: parties, in ord# t° on ®“^ 

S. and to maintain in these ‘regions a mU t _ “*® * 

have concluded the following Conventoooi- \. 
^Artiete i,— His Britannio Majesty’s Government de^ 

1 that they l*ave no in«*th» of changing the pplitoal 

' ' -.-aeBftPQUft influence in AfghamBSw* only 

VjStti ** 5 not themselves take, 

Ai 1 ^ take, any ^ 

’•v- •/;. \ ' ;■* 1 : " v ’ 1 ^ ^ vW’/x 




ta'vmmx l 


The Russian Government, on their part, declare that . 
they recognise Afghanistan m outside the £pbm). of 
itosian influence, and they edgage that ail their ^ 
refations wit|i Afghanistan shall be ooiiduct^c||'flBRgh , 
the intermediary of His Britannic Majesty’s ■ 

they further engage not w to send 1 any Ag^pT^Into 
A Ighanistan. ^ . ' • 

Arikh //.—The G over mneni of His Majesty 

having declared in the Treaty * signed aipKabul on 
the 2 1st March UJ05, that they recognise the Agree- 
merit ami the engagement h concluded with the late 
Ameer Abdur Rahman, and that tiny, have no intention 
of interfering in the in t* Mini government of Afghan 
territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor 
to occupy in contravention of that Treaty any portion 
t)f Afghanistan nr to interiero in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, provided that tho Ameer fulfils the 
engagements already contracted by him towards Hi., 
Britannic Majesty’s Gbyehiment under the abov<$P 
, mention cl Treaty. 

Article HI.— The Jjnssian ami Afghan authorities, 

< o‘*. ially designated for the purpose on the frontier or 
in the frontier provinces, may establish direct relations 
each other;, for the segment of local question* 
j|pf a ivoio political; character. ■•. 

|j» Arikh IV. -iffin Britannic Majesty’s Government 
pibd the Russian Government at firm their adherence to 
principle of equality 6? commercial opportunity in ■ 
I^Afgbajnstun, and they agree that any facilities which 
lfl may have lw»Hn, or shell bo hereafter,*, obtained for, 
British and Bi kiyh-Tndian trade and tradot^'shall * bo 
equally enjoyed by Russian : ;irade and 

t progress of trade establish th$ neoemv^J&e. . 

fial Agents, the two Governments will •t# .< 

t measures shall be taken, due .of ^)ur®^.. : 

* feeing had to the Ameer's sovereign ^ 

Article. V. —The present ( an'angemonta^wffli' y 
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come into forjse when His Britannic MAjesty^ Govern- 
ment have notified to the Russian Government the 
the Ameer to the tejjjmsr stimulated a^bove. C/‘ 

Agreement concerning Thibet? 

The (Icrifehments of Great Britain and 
cognising Che suzerain rights of China in Thibet* Imd 
considering the fact that Great Britain, by reason of 
her geographical position, has a special interest in the 
main 1 oianco of the hiatus quo in the external relations 
of Thibet, have made the following Agreement : — 

Article 1. -The two High Contracting Parties engage 
to inspect the territorial integrity of Thibet and to ab- 
stain fi-.m ail interference in its interim! 'administration. 

Article 7/. — Tu conformity with the admitted prin- 
ciple of fho suzerainty of Ohi$A over Thibet, Great Britain 
and Russia engage not to enter into' negotiations with 
Thibet jpxcept through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government, Tins engagement does not exclude the direct 
relations between British Commercial Agents /and the 
Thibetan authorities provided for in Atfjj&rale V. of the 
Gonvennuu between Great Britain and Thibet of the 7tl% 
September 1001, and caniirmed ■ by the , Convention bej| 
tween Great Britain and China of the 27th April IdQftg 
nor does it modify the engagements entered into by Greiprr 
Britain and China in Article I of the said Convention 
J906. v, ' 

i " If • 

‘ It is clearly understood that Buddhists, Objects of 

Gi$at Britain *or of Russia, may enter iuto direct relations, 

on stiictly yeligious matters with the J>alai Lama and^||jip : 

other representatives of Buddhism in Thibet ; the GoiMKk 

meiite of Gref^Sritain and Russia engage, so far as tlfsyS 

are oo^ocetiicfltphot to^ allow those relations to infringe the 

stipulation® of fcfcfe present Agreement 

I-’?/ J‘ " v ' 1" * * ’ : ' 

j;,Vy fe 1 ■ . . 1 "• i 

k j " *«. , v ‘ ¥ 1 
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•Ariicfe lit — The British and Russian Gov< 
respectively engage not to send Representatives to 
he two High Contracting Pia: 
seek nor to obtain, whether for 
bjects, any Concessions 
and mines, or other righ 
Th*e two Governments agree, 
of the revenues of Thibet, whether in ki 
shall’ be pledged or assigned to Gsreat Britai 
or to any of their subjects. 



roads, tele. 
Article V, 




hibefc 

part 

cash, 

liussia 


■A 


Annex to the Agreement between Great BritaA 
and Rossi \ concerning Thibet. „ ,j 

<v , 9 < \\ 

Great Britain reaffirms the Declaration, signed* 
Excellency the Viceroy apd Gov< mor-General of 
and appended to the ratiftoatfon of the Convention 1 

7th September 1 904, that the occupation of 

the .Thumb i Valley by Brfli&h forces shall cease after the 
r payment of three iimipal idj&alments of the- indemliRy of 
25,00,000 rupees, provided that tlie^b^ marts mentioned 
iir Article II. of tl^|^^hveri^nn beet* e®3»^||^iy ; 
opened for throe year^^and meantit 

1 Thibetan authorities have faithfufiydc*.^hed it 
^ap^te with the terms of ' ^Ifcud ^0ommk<m ,w 
oieari y understood tfee occupation < 

0^bi Valley by tbo‘ British forces has, for a: 

’^i ; ’been termfyated at the time* anticipated in 
I>eclaratio^?^'% British ahd Russian Gove 
<‘ater upon ^Irfhtidly exchange;^ vi(&\vs on w „ 

%ne in duplicate t$f " St/ 'Beteiilkirgh, 4he jf 

A»gwf irn. . »*. ■ ,* 3 , : 


■is 
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Sm A. Nice . -son to M, IswOLSKY. J 

r'i'' 

Ht " 

Vjf/. ** 

Weh,~ W »th reference t*« the agreement- re- 
i*. sygned Jo-day, 1 have Urn honour to make 
the following Declaration devour Exoellouey: — 

»Glis .Britannic Majesty s Government think it desir* 
able, SO far as they are concerned, not to allow, unless b\ 
a previous agreement wish tho l^MHian Government, lor 
a period of three 3- ear- ! rum the date of the pre;,vnr 
comxnum cation, the entry into M”bet ol any e ieud l ie 
mission whatever, on condition lhaj a like assu? aneo is 
giv'<$i on the pint of tho imperial * hessian 4 > *o\ errmn u t., 
H jfr Britannic Majeeiy’fi Government prop e, mm-o 
0701, to approach the Chine'jofGov erivjuvoni witli a view to 
induce them to accept a similar ••Migation fa * a corres- 
ponding period ; the Russian Government will, as 1 in.nt^ 1 
Of cm true, take similar action 

‘At the expiration of the term of three ywws aho's« 
mentioned His Brdannic Majesty's Government will, if 
necessary, eonsul| j With the Kussian Govermnorh as l > ila 
desirably of any ulterior measim s with regard to seven- 
titi 1 *. expeditions to Thilvei/* 

1 1 aVd, Ac,— , ^ ^ ' 

, (Signed) A. Sfrtjoi^oflv 


' ca> 

' m V \L fcwoi-sKY to tim A. NrcousuN. 



• / ■•- ' s? ?BTP,twuitrwm 

* AwpKol 8(iU>, 1W. 

ruMp* mwn. — T11 reply t,» your Kxoelleney’s note 
at tovcla^ts date, 1 have the honour to declare that the 



Imjtoial Etj 
as they * 
agreement 
three 

. the entoy 
Likc%> ; 
propose to approach the 
to induce them to accept 


Govornm ent think a it 1 desirably so *' 
teemed, n<$ to allow, unless by a previous 
***~ British Government, for a .period of 
r date of the present' commutation* 
of any scientific mission vhjtov&r. 
ovmupent, the Imperial fto^SKnent; 

le Government witlJj|v»©w 
Imilar obligation |oj a corres- 


ponding period. 

It is understood that at the expiration of The term of 
three years the two Governments will/* if necessary,, con* 
suit with each other as to the desirability of Huy hfe 1 *® 
measures with regard to scientific •expeditions to ThwK 
Accept, Ac,, — * \ 

4- ' ^{Signed) IdWOUSsKY. 
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.. 

./pi 4 >1 AN COUNCILS ACT, 1909. 
I St Ei'W. 7. ('ll. 1.] 



AUP.ANUEMFNT UP SECTIONS. 

IKwtloit 


1* Amend merit of wimtit vitimi m L paiatm OouhnIh 
52. Constitution *m<i pmadurt of Executive Co > nurd* of Coveruois 
of Vort S<i ; nt Jeoiye and Bombav. 

3. IVwer to constitute provincial cxpf utivc eouucilh. 

4. Appointment of VV,< i’resirietin*. 

b. Power to extern! buMuow. of L •< islative Count'd* 


4$. Power to make regulations. 

7. Laying of proclamations, Arc., before Parliament. 

8, title, construction, uommuieeroeht, and repeal. 
Schedules. 




An Act to Indian Count' In A cts, 1801 and 1892, 


and thy Government of India Act, l8P!L*--[25f/i Mmj 1909* j 


He it enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, by 
and yfi,ih the advice and consent oi the Lords Spiritual 
and T^oporal, and Commons,, in tins present Parliament 
assembled^ and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 
1.- -(1) The ad (itionaJ members of the councils for the 
purpose of making laws an<| regulations (hereinafter 
referred to as Legislative Ocmnoxls) of the Governor- 
General and of the Governors of Fort Saint George and 
Bombay, and 'the menrhers Of the Legislative Councils 
already constituted, or which may hereafter be constituted 



APPENDIX II, 


of the several Lieu termn t-Go vernors of provinces, instead; 
of beij% all no^i|nat|d by the Governor-General, Governor, % 
'in manner provided by the Indian 
1802, shall include members so 
ber% elected in aeoordtfnoe yv^th 
this 



or Lieutena: 

Councils A* 
nominated 
regulations 
Acts to the member^ so »< 
shall be construed as includi 
so elected and their election. 



and references in 
and their nOrain: 
Terences to the ip< 



(2) The number of additional members or members so 
nominated' and elected, the number of* such members 
required to constitute a quorum, "the term of offidb of such 
members nnd the ,J manner d ft filling up casual vacancies 
occurring by reason of absence from India, inability to 
at tend to d$tyft death, acceptance -of office, or re^gnfftion 
duly accej/tedt'^r otherwise, shall, in. the oase of each such 
council, be stfAas-may be prescribed by regulations made 
under this A«t : «. * 

Provided that the aggregate number of members so 
nominated and elected shall not, in the case of any 
Legislative Council in the first column of roe* 

First 'Schedule to tliia.AM^bcceect the number specified 
in the second column Of jfMtj schedule. 

2 . — (\) The numbepoi ordinary members of the councils 
of the Governors of Fort '8iSht George and JEkmifeay shall 
be suoh number not exceeding four as jfcSfeoretary of 
State in Council may from time to of whom ’ 

two at least shall be persons who, at tfflplimo of 
appointment have beou in the service of the Crown in ^ 
India for at least twelve year#, 

(2) If at any meeting of cither of suoh cavils 
an .equality of votes on any. (ij&tit&k the Cj 
other person presiding shall j#*i 
vote. 

& — (1) It shall be lawful fo: 

Council with the approval of I 
Council, by proclamation, to create a* 
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pivisaon of the Presidency of Fo$ William for the purpOfi^ f 
of agisting the Lieutenant -Go verier b# the ex&mtive 
government of the province, an^' ''ptfjtfrwh prodajp- , - . 

(a) to make provision f or *rhat shall be the 

*:[ number (not exceC&g fod^ttid qualifications of 
4p. ,, the members of th#,couneil ; knd 
>( (b) to make provision for the appointment of temporary ^ 
or acting members of the council during the 
absence of any member from illness or otherwise, 
and for the procedure to be adopted in case 
of a difference of opinion between a Lieutenant- 
Governor and his t/ouncil, and in the case of 
equality of votes, and in the c,ase of a Lieutenant- 
Governor being obliged to absent himself from 
his council from indisposition or apy other cause. 

(2) it shall be lawful for the Govern or -General in Council, 
with the like approval, by a like proclamation to create a 
council in any other province under a Lieutenant-Governor 
for the purpose of assisting the Lleutenaut-tl ov er nor in 
the executive government of the province; Provided that’ 
before any such proclamation ii made a draft thereof shall 
bo hod before each House of Parliament for not lass than 
sixty days during the session of Parliament^ and, if before 
the expiration of that time an address is presented to His 
Majesty, by either House of Parliament against the draft 
or any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken 
thereon, without prejudice to the making of* any new 
draft, 

*(3) Where any such proclamation has been made with 
\ ^respect to province the Lieutenant Governor may, 
with ^ the consent of Hie Governor ~ General in Council, 
r trait time to time make rules and orders for the more 
convenient, transaotkm^ business in his council, and any 
order j?i*de or act'dbiK|n accordance with, the rules and 
yuade sl^vw (leemed to be an act or order of 
^ the llieutenant-Governor m CounciL 


4 




aa such, be a member of i 
of th* IwateMsut-Ckiveraor, in addition W ‘ 
aommafced by the Lieuteoint-Govemor »o<i * 


, Jirm 


provisions of this Act- ; ... ■ ^ 

JChe Goveraor-Gdberal, and4fe® 

, Saiii^ George and Bombay, and the Iieufcen^ 
of every provide respectively shall appoint V 
of their respective councils to be Yioe-JPre»ident tib©rec^| 
and, for the purpose of temporarily holding? and 
the office of Governor-General or Governor of Fort jSWh}£.4 
George or Bombay $hd of presiding at* meetings of COunoil J 
in the absence of the Governor- Genei^^%> verndr, or y 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Vice-president so ^jpcnnted sifall 
be deemed td fee,, the senior member .of Council and the 
member highest hit rank, and the Indian Councils Aot> 1861; 
and sections smty-two and sixty-three of the Government 
of India Act, 1833, shall have effect accordingly* 

A— (1) Notwithstanding anything in the Indian Councils ';!S 
Act, 1861^ the Governor-General in Council the Governors 
in Council of 4 Fort Saint George and Bombay respectively# 
and the „ Lieutenant-Governor or Lieutenant-Governor Id; '! 
Council of every province, shall make rules authorising, at ; 
any meeting of their respective legislative councils thedis* .V’ 
cussion of the annual financial statement of theGovernor- 
General in Council or of their respective local governments, 
as the ease may be, and of any matter of geuipal pufelip^ v 
interest, and the asking of questions, under riioh coitions 
And restrictions as may be prescribed in the rules 
to the several councils. ; /■ , 1 j 

{2Ji ‘Suoh rules as aforesaid may provide for 
mm% bf a member of any such wwml to preride lit , 
rimh dmmmtin in the place of ^ 

'Governor,, or lientonant-Gove^^ tmr* 

'.Vltori Vice-Prerident ' 1 ! > * ” :* 

(S) Bules mder tibia .section,- fcjrtj 
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In Go^iiicil, by a Lieutenaat-^vernor, or a lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, shall be subject to the saxMon of 
the Governor-General in Council, and .where, made by the 
Governor -General in Council, shall be subject' to the 
sanction of tbe Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
not ^ be subject to alteration or amendment by the Legis- 
lative Council of the* Governor -General, Governor, or 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

6. The Governor-General in Council shall, subject to the 
approval of the Secrg|jry of State in Council, make 
regulations as 4o the Conditions under which and manner 
in which persons resident in India may he nominated or 

gfe elected as members of ,tht Legislative Councils of the 
“Governor-General, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors, 
and as, to the qualifications for being, and for being 
nominated or elected, a member of any gucli council, and 
as to any other matter for which regulations are authorised 
to he made under this Act, and also as to the manner in 
which those regulations* are to be carried into affect. 
Regulations under this section shall not be subject to 
alteration or amendment by the t Legislative Cftunctl of 
the Governor-General. 

7. Ail proclamations, regulations, and rules made under 
this Act, other than rules made by % Lieutenant-Gov ernor 
for the more convenient transaction of business in his- 
council, shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as 
soon as may be after they are ujtade. 

* 8. — (1) This Act may be cited as the Indian Councils 
Act, 3900, and shall be construed with the Indian Councils 
Acts, 186| and 1892, and those Acts, the Indian Councils 
' Act, 1869, the Indian Councils Act, 1871, the Indian 
Councils ^Aet, 1874, the Indian Councils Act, 19$4*,, and 
l this Act may be cited together as the Indian Councils 
^ Acte, 1861 to 1909. 

, , (SI This Act shall come into operation on such date 
pi, dates as the Governor -General in Council, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council, may 
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sa:>^ ;: 

Appoint, atd difN^ ‘ datef may be 5 : 

and provisions of tjfcds <j ^ ^ 

■ : the date appointed for the eoi^iig into operation ;V 
of tins Aot as respects any Legislative Council, *tt 
nominated members of the council then in off 




out of pffioe, but may, If otherwise qualified, be i 
or be elected in accordance writh the provisio 
Act ’ * # 

(3) the enactments mentioned in the Second Schedule 
to this Aot* are hereby repealed to the extent mentioned 

in the third column of that scheddle. 

* * 0 ♦ 



SCHEDULES, 

•EX It ST SCHEDULE. 

Maximum .ISTuebees of Nominated and ELK«<r®D Member of 
Lbotslativk Councils. 


Legislative Coined. 



Maximum 


Number. 


Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
Legislative Council of the Tjovernor cf Fort Saint George 
’ Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay . . > 

Legislative Council of the Lmutoiiant Governor of the Bei 
division of the Presidency of Fort William V . 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United^ 
Provinces of Agra and Oadh . . • « • , 

Legislative Counoil of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal ami Assam , 

Legislative Council of the Lieutvnaht - Governor of tfee 
4 Province of the Punjab .... « * . 

Legtslp&ve Council of the Lieutenant - Governor of the 
; prince of Burma . . . * » 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant • Governor, of any 
Proving , ^hich may hereafter be constituted ,/ * 
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i ... ' ? SECOND SCHEDULE. ' 

“A * 

Enactments Repealed. 9 % 


” 

vS/tskm and 
O.ucpter. 

Short Title. 

t. 

Extent of Repeal. 

e 

2* & 2% Viet. 

The Indian Councils 

In section ten, the words “not 

o. 67. 

Act., 188). 

y, 

“less than 'six nor more than 
“ twelve in untnber.” 


In section eleven, tjic words “ for 
“ the term of two years from 



“the (late of such nomina 
“ tiot,'' 

In section fifteen, the words f»’om 
“ and the power of mat mp 



^ “ laws ami regulations*' *■, 
“ shall ho present. 7 

Id section twenty-nine, tho words 

* 

i 

! 

I 

i 

“not leas than four nor mo-e 
“ than eight in number, 7 ’ 

Tn section thirty, the words 41 W 
“ the term of two years from the 
“ date of such nomination *' 
hi section thirty-four, #the word' 
from “and the power of or » 

| “ ing laws and regulations ” to 

Bhull he present. 7 '' 

| In section forty -five, the woids 

I from “and the power of uul 
j “ ing laws ;md regulatiomi’’ t 1 
| “ shall be present. 77 

55 ft 56 Viet, 

The Indian Connoilfc ! 

Sections one and two. 

c. 14. 

Act, 1892, , 

! 

t In section four, the words* “ aj>- 
“ pointed under the said Art or 
“ this Aot 1? ajid paragraph (2;. 


4* (j> 

\ 

* 






APPENDIX I|I. - 

Ob July 26 (1910) it was official!/ announced in the 
House of Commons that Mr W. H* Ciaric, a junior 
member of the English Civil Service, had j(>ecn Ap- 
pointed to the Viceroy’s Council as member m chisrga 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry; and on 
August the 1st, the following letter appeared in? the 
columns of /The Times" ; — 4 * 


APPOINT fcKTS TO HIGH OFFICE* IN IN IMA, 

(To the Editor of * The Time*') 

i 

Sot,— Lord JMorley is fond of tj noting John Stuart# 
Mill, and it is probable, therefore, that Mill’s views) on 
the considerations which should govern the seJeetidu 
of officials for high office under the Crown in India 
will be of in torn t to him. I do not dwell upon the 
emphasis with which Mill insisted that such appoint* 
m on is should be “kept out of the vortex of party and 
Parliamentary jobbing,” because^ it is inconceivable 
that a man of Lord "Morley’e character and calibre 4 
should be influenced by any such considerations ; but ,! 
venture to calf his attention to Mills view on another- 
aspect of the question , 

“If a ay door to the higher appointments, without' 
passim? through the lower, be ojxened even for flQm*') 
sional Use, there will W such incessant kiK'ioking it;! 
it by persons of influence, that it will be impoaklie : 
'ever to keep it closed The only excepted 1 
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♦merit should be, the highest one of all** **--&&* the 
.VSoeroy. ' • y V; - ',. 

It is probable that the Indian Gvil ^erviee as a 
whole holds the same view aa Mill, and when it is 
remembered that there are now members of that 
Service who passed their Gvil Service examination 
the same year as; Mr W. H. ClaT*fc, w but with greater 
success^ than he did, holding comparatively subordinate 
positions in the Department of Commerce* and Industry, 
the enthusiasm with which the Service will welcome 
the inclusion of Mr Lloyd George's private secretary 
in ^the Indian Cabinet as Minister in charge of that 
Department can be better imagined Iban described. 

It is notorious that the attractiveness of the Indian 
Gvil Sorviee has undergone a disconcerting set-back 
during recent years. Is it conceivable that the appoint- 
ment of £ junior official from the English Gvil Service 
to or."* of the highest offices which India hvis to offer to 
her servants, to the exclusion of men who have borne 
th heat and burden of th< day, and who have qualified 
< themselves for high executive offiqp by years of devoted^ 
service in India, is calculated to stay the set-back? 

And are we to understand that there cannpt be 
found within tlie ranks of the Indian Service any one 
qualified to hold the office? If this indeed be so, let ■ 
us cry Ichabod and say no moi^e. But the suggestion 
is as unjustifiable as it is grotesque. 

* I am, -Sir, yours faithfully, 

f Konaldshay. 

of y° MM0Nfl » J ul v » 

s > ■ 

** It is well known that when the Department "was 
created during Lord Curssons Viceroyalty jit? it 

was the intention of the Indian Government to secure, . 
if possible, the services of a prominent member of the 
business community. It was not found possible to Ido * 
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and a member of the Indian Civil Service of gmi^^ 
knowVlge and experience was appointed, The aeleotioe 
of Bir John F. Bewett, K.C.I.E., m the first holder <JE 
the new biUoe, met with universal approbation; 
when promoted to the Lieu tenant-G overaorship of the 
United Provinces he was succeeded by another Indian 
Civilian admirably qualified to discharge the duties of 
tile office* * When it became known that Lord Moriey 
intended ignoring both the commercial community and 
the Indian Civil ^Service, public; opinion in India ex- 
pressed itself with uncompromising dirootnesa I append 
the following extracts front a leading article which 
appeared i?f the ‘Times of India' of July 14, 1910 ;■ — * 
“When we turn to the proposed appointment of 
Mr Clark to the Membership of 'Commerce and Industry, 
it is to be confronted by the most extraordinary situa- 
tion ever tpafced in this topsy-turvy laftd. .Public 
opinion in India has never waver^l in its demands 
upon, the holders of this ofhr, to \ It has always asked for* 
a commercial man, failing that for an official with com- 
mercial experience, anti if no member of cither of these 
classes is avails hie. f»*r a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. . . . There are at present iu the country two 
commercial men, probably *>otb of them available, who 
would command the approval of the commercial com- 
munity. There m in the service of Government at * 
least one official with large commercial experience. 
There are several Indian Civilians, who have dome , 
closely into contact, with the commercial community, 
and who would go to the office with the general good . 
wifi of commercial men. . * «, Mr Clark is a member 
of the English Civil Service. That is to $wy, he has 
passed through almost precisely the^Mtyie acadsttnio 
the members of the Indian Civil J^crvico, 
He has had absolutely no commercial cxperitw«ir,-v * 

Yet he is to be brought out here to supersede men 
tried in the public service when ho was ft eaHow ; 
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student, and to sit over men who have forgotten more 
than he ever learnt. . * . 0 

“Quite apart from the personality of $Tr Clark, 
we say most emphatically that for Lord *Morley to 
search the junior ranks of the English Civil Service 
in ordir to find a member for commerce f6r India, is 
an insult 1,0 the Indian Civil Service and to the 
Government of India which no shallow , sophistries 
can disguise. We know nothing of Mr Clark except 
what is to his credit: but we do not like the* auspice* 
under which he comes forward,, and unless he is a 
Titanic genius, which oven his friends would not claim 
for him, his appointment would be a Scandal, Wo hold 
no brief for the Civil Service, for we would welcome a 
commercial man of repute, whether his experience wa*- 
in England or in India. But wm do say moat emphatic- 
ally that in regard both to the Finance and Commercial 
Memberships, nc Secretary of State lias ary right to 
supersede the Indian Civilian unless by a gentleman 
whose attainments are ina) Hilly superior to those of 
his A agio -Indian colleagues. Lord Moricy has a 1 read x 
tnado one outside appointment almost grotesque in its 
effects upon the Council. He has another in ooniejnpbv 
tion which is even more outrageous. He may cynically 
say that ho has the power, and he means to exercise it 
at bis own swot will and pleasure. Very well, but 
in this world you cannot have it both ways. Lord 
Morley cannot flout the Civil Service and the Govern- 
ment of India, and ao the same time declare that he 
is their good and sincere friend. He must come out in 
the open, and admit that reckless of consequences, he 
has pursued the course which must inevitably tend to 
lower the status of both.” 
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• APPENDIX IV. 

* 

* * 

JAPAN AND KOREA, 



TERMS THE ANNEXATION* * 

’ 1 , * • ^ 

The following is the official text of the Japanese pro- 
clamation annexing Korea, together with the Treaty 
concluded* between the two countries : — 

Notwithstanding the earnest and laborious work of 

* reform in Juhe administration of K4roa» in which the^ 
Governments of Japan and I£orea have been engaged for „ 
more than four years since ^he conclusion of the Agree* 
ment # of 1905, the existing system of government in th*^ 

1 country has not proved * entirely equal to the duty of 
preserving public order and tranquillity ; and in addition, 
the spirit of suspicion and misgiving dominates the whole 
‘ peninsula* 

In order to maintain peace and stability in Korea, to * 
promote the prosperity and welfare of Koreans, and at 
the same time to ensure, the safety and repose of foreign 
residents, it has been made abundantly clear that fund&4 
mental changes in the actual regime of government are 

• absolutely essential. The Governments of Japan and 
Korea, being convinced of the urgent necessity ofjntrb- 
dutang reforms responsive to the requirements of the 
situatjgr^and of furnishing sufficient guarantee ioap 

''future, have, with the approval of his Majesty 
.Emperor of Japan and his Majesty the Emperor of Ko»a^: v 
oonoluded, through their respective plempotentia^^ 
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treaty providing for complete annexation of Korea 4o 
the Empire of Japan. By virtue of that important act, 
whioh shah take effect on its promulgation on August 
29, 1910, the Imperial Government of Japan* undertake 
the entire government and administration of Korea, and 
they hereby declare that the matters relating to foreigners 
and foreign trade in Korea shall be conducted in accordance 
with tlie following rules : — " , 

, 1. Treaties hitherto concluded by Korea -with foreign 
Powers ceasing to be operative, Japan’s existing treaties 
will, so far as practicable, be applied to Korea. Foreigners 
resident in Korea will, so far as conditions permit, enjoy 
the same rights and immunity as in J ipan proper, and 
the protection of their legally aoquired rights subject in 
all okses to the jurisdiction of Japan. Ther. Imperial 
Government of Japan arc ready to consent" “that the 
jurisdiction in respect of the oases actually pending in 
any foreign Consular Court in Korea at the time the - 
Treaty of Annexation tak^s effect shall remain in- such 
Court until final decision. 

2. Independently of any conventional engagements 
formerly existing on the subject, rtho Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan will for a period of ten years levy open 
goods imported into Korea from foreign countries or 
exported from Korea to foreign countries and upon 
foreign vessels entering any of t$»o open ports of 
Korea the same import or export duties and the same 
tonnage dues as under the existing schedules. The same 
.Import or export duties and tonnage dues as those to 
bo levied upon the aforesaid goods, and vessels will also 
for a period of ten years he applied in respect of goods 1 
imported into Korea from Japan or exported from Korea 
Iso Japan and Japanese vessels entering my of the open 
ports of Korea, 

$, The Imperial Government of Japan will; also permit 
for a period of ten years vessels under flags of the Powera 
h&titog treaties with Japan to engage in the coasting 
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|4iw*d« between the open porta of Korea and between those 
! pork.and my open port of Japan. * 

4 The existing open ports of Korea, with the emmp- 
fcion»of M&aampb, will be continued as open porta, and 
in addition Shiwiju will be newly opened so that vessels, 
foreign as well as Japanese, will there be admitted and 
goods may be imported into and exported" frofn those 
ports. 

The 'Treaty. 

# 

His Majesty Hie Emperor of Japan »nd his Majesty 
iho 3C«np»*ror of Korea, lm\ivg hi view the special and 
close relations bowbeu thoir respective countries, desiring 
to promote the common wiul of the two nations and to 
assure permanent' peace in the Extreme East, an&> being 
con vine' 1 that thobo objects can bo best attained by the 
annexation of Korea to ihr Empire of Japan, have resolved 
to conclude h h'cruy of such annexation, and have for that 
purpose appointed as thou plenipotentiaries, that is to say^ 
\m Majesty the Emptier :>f Japan. Viscount Maaakata 
Toranohi. his Resident -duieral, .uld bis Majesty the 
Empejvi of Korea Yp Wan Tong, bis Minister President < 
of State, who upon mutual conference and deliberation 
have agreed to the following cr tides : — 

Arinin 4 — His Majesty the Emperor of Korea "makes 
complete and permanent cession to his Majesty the % 
Emperor of Japan of ah rights of sovereignty over the 
whole of Korea. y \ 

Article ll His Majcsly the Emperor of Japan accept^ 
the cession mentioned in the preceding article and consents 
to the complete annexation of Korea to the Empire jof 
Japan. fi _ # * 

f Article 111. ~TIis Majesty the Emperor of Japan will 
accord to their Majesties the Emperor and exJEmperor 
‘ and his Imperial Highness the Crown 2’riuoe -of Korea 
. and dheir consorts and heirs such titles, dignities, and 
honours as are appropriate to their respective ranks^ and l 





imnualgrants will be made for* the maintenance 
of suoh titles, dignities, and honot&u ^ 4 I : ; / 

'* Article IK-~IJig Majesty the Emperor of Japan will 
also accord appropriate honour and treatadai to f the 
members of the Imperial Horns© of Korea and their heirs 
other than ^ those mentioned in the preceding article, and 
funds nWssary for the maintenance of such honour and 
treatment will be granted * 

* Article V. — His Majesty the Emperor of Japan will 
confer peerages and monetary grants upon thos% Koreans 
, who, on account ef meritorious services, are regarded Ils 
deserving such' special recognition. 

Article VI . — In consequence of the aforesaid annexation 
the Go vernment of Japan assn me the entire government 
and Administration of Korea, and undertake *o afford 
full protection for the person and property of theZoreans 
obeying to «he laws there in force and *to promote the 
welfare of all such. Koreans. 

Article VII —' The Government of Japan will, so far 
as circumstances permit, employ in the public services 
of Japan in Korea those Koreans who accept the^new 
regime loyally and in good faith and*who are duly qualified 
for such services. 

Article VIII . — This treaty, having been approved by 
< his Majesty fcho Emperor of Japan and his Majesty the 
■« Emperor of Korea, shall take effect frpm the date of its 
promulgation. 
t In faith thereof, 




pw « w> anr wiu,un *iac*wooi> ak» #o»a. 




